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HOME 


<¢ Hoe fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit.”’ 
— HORACE. 


Waar is Home Rule? What mean- 
ing are we to attach to the phrase ? 
Is it a happy device of Irish pa- 
triotism for attaining “ Justice for 
Ireland?”—a new way by which 
the political redemption of the coun- 
try can be achieved, its mythical 
nationality turned to shape, and the 
old clamour of “Ireland for the 
Irish” satisfied? Are we to regard 
Home Rule as the long-desired 
panacea that is to cure all the ills of 
the nation, pluck from the memory 
of the past its cruel animosities, 
raze out the bitter remembrances of 
our history, and with some sweet 
oblivious antidote cleanse the popu- 
lar mind of its evil passions and 
delusions, implanting instead thereof 
a love of law, order, and personal 
industry ? 

Is this what is meant by Home 
Rule—is this what it is expected to 
accomplish ? We suppose so indeed, 
for there would appear to be some 
honest enthusiasts who really do 
believe they have embarked in a 
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sensible agitation, and that an Irish 
millennium is certain to result there- 
from, when the Orange leopard shall 
lie down with the Fenian kid, and 
our desert places shall blossom as 
the rose! This comes of an inher- 
ited mania for mere political change, 
which leads to a totally false estimate 
of the true sources of national pros- 
perity, happiness, and greatness. 
This inheritance has been a grievous 
curse to Ireland. It has exposed the 
best interests of the country to be 
made the sport and prey of political 
charlatans, who foment agitations 
for their own selfish purposes—de- 
bauching the popular mind with 
impracticable schemes, and engen- 
dering idle, thriftless, wicked habits 
of thought that would seek to obtain 
prosperity in life from revolutionary 
violence, rather than as the reward 
of manly self-reliance, and the per- 
sistent practice of honest and en- 
nobling industry. 

We have had quite enough of the 
imaginative element in Irish politics. 
This is a hard, earnest, practical 
age. Utility is now the test of po- 
litical wisdom, The sagacity of 
statesmanship deals with things as 
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they are—not with dreamy ideali- 
ties. The practical governs every- 
where. 

Looking at Home Rule from this 
realistic point of view, what do we 
see? What does the phrase indi- 
cate but an exploded delusion—an 
old sham ostentatiously paraded 
under the disguise of a new name 
—a stale artifice of political jugglery 
—in simple fact, nothing more nor 
less than the unblushing revival of 
the Repeal-of-the-Union knavery? 
Yes, if Home Rule has any plain, 
tangible meaning, this is exactly 
what it does mean—a revival of the 
demoralising agitation for a “ Repeal 
of the Union,” which resulted, even 
under the guidance of O’Connell, in 
overwhelming humiliation and dis- 
grace. 

That such an exposed and dis- 
carded imposture as “ Repeal” should 
be again set up in the hope of once 
more exciting popular discontent and 
gulling popular credulity, affords un- 
mistakable evidence of how miserably 
destitute of agitating resources the 
persons are who have thrust them- 
selves forward as popular leaders, 
and desire to assume the position of 
prophets and guides of the people. 
Are they so silly as to imagine that 
what O'Connell, with all his vast 
resources and opportunities, could 
not accomplish they, with their 
“‘forcible feebleness,” are capable 
of achieving? Does it not require 
an amazing amount of vanity or folly 
to enable them “ to lay the flattering 
unction to their souls” that they can 
succeed where O’Connell miserably 
failed? ‘* Repeal” was the rock on 
which O’Connell shattered his re- 
putation and sacrificed his life. He 
agitated the question as an ignis 
Jatuus to allure and hold together 
his partisans, as well as to intimi- 
date English parties and extort con- 
cessions. It has always been a 
debatable point among those most 
familiar with O’Connell’s career— 
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whether he was truly sincere in his 
pursuit of Repeal, and really be- 
lieved in the probability of obtaining 
it, or whether he merely agitated the 
question as ancillary to his “ In- 
stalment policy.” ‘This latter we 
believe to be the true solution, for 
O'Connell had too great a mind, was 
far too practical and shrewd, to 
imagine for one moment that—even 
supposing Ireland were unanimous 
in demanding a repeal of the Union 
—Great Britain would ever consent 
to a dismemberment of the Empire, 
save as a cruel necessity imposed by 
a disastrous civil war. Burns says— 


‘¢ The fear o’ hell’sa hangman’s whip, 
To haud the wretch in order.” 


and Repeal, we believe, was the 
whip O'Connell brandished to inti- 
midate weak, vacillating English 
Ministers, and render any Govern- 
ment impossible in Ireland but such 
as merited and received his support. 
This view is sustained by the whole 
course of O’Connell’s mancuvring 
with the Repeal question, which was, 
indeed, the strongest possible pro- 
test against his sincerity. He was 
vacillating and inconsistent in his 
conduct throughout, perpetually 
blowing hot and cold, and only con- 
stant to one thing—in always having 
some organisation at work for agi- 
tating purposes. We do not take 
the sordid view of O’Connell’s cha- 
racter that some persons have in- 
sisted on. We do not believe that 
he cared for money per se, or that to 
secure the “ Tribute” and the “ Re- 
peal Rent” were primary motives 
which inspired his political conduct. 
Money was necessary to keep his 
agitating organisations together, and 
support needy, extravagant, follow- 
ers; but, whatever faults may be 
justly imputed to him, a sordid love 
of money did not form any part of 
his character. He was a vain man, 
fond of power, intolerant of oppo- 
sition, highly susceptible to the 
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flattery of the host of characterless 
adventurers and parasites that 
crawled around him; and, more- 
over, he was a very ambitious man, 
far more sensitively so than was 
generally imagined. Conscious of 
his great forensic abilities, he was 
laudably anxious to attain profes- 
sional advancement; and it was this 
that doomed him to become a dis- 
appointed man. He felt deeply and 
keenly in this respect; and here, we 
believe, we light upon the true secret 
of the motives that impelled the 
fatal step he took in continuing his 
agitating organisations after the 
passing of the Emancipation and 
Reform Acts. Then it was that 
English Ministers committed one of 
those deplorable blunders so charac- 
teristic of their government of Ire- 
land. Instead of gracefully acknow- 
Jedging the undoubted position of 
O’Connell at the Irish Bar, and 
allowing his unquestionable right to 
seek the high honours of his pro- 
fession, they acted in a mean, en- 
vious, truckling spirit, as if afraid 
to endanger their own influence in 
Parliament and at Court by too 
open an identification with the great 
tribune of the people. It was the con- 
temptible spirit of narrow-minded, 
little-hearted clique Whiggery that 
refused to recognise O’Connell’s high 
claims to professional advancement, 
and thus lost the opportunity of 
directing his laudable ambition to 
the honours and rewards of a suc- 
cessful professional career, rather 
than satisfy the cravings of that 
ambition by the possession of poli- 
tical power and the fickle clamour 
of ignorant, unthinking multitudes. 
Insultingly excluded from the offi- 
cial emoluments and honours of his 
profession—disastrously for hiscoun- 
try, unhappily for himself—he gradu- 
ally withdrew from the Bar, and 
devoted his transcendent abilities 
and indomitable energies to a de- 
moralising agitation. Yet he did 
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not all at once commit himself to 
“ Repeal.” 

After the passing of the Emanci- 
pation Act he played fast and 
loose for some twelve years, with 
the question, which he held as a 
**hangman’s whip,” over the shoul- 
ders of English party leaders. Dur- 
ing all this time he called into 
existence numerous societies to suit 
his temporary purposes, and it was 
not until 1841, that he commenced 
to agitate for a “ Repeal of the 
Union” with an apparent earnest- 
ness he had never previously dis- 
played. 

It is no palliation of O’Connell’s 
conduct to plead that he was thus 
forced into the position of a political 
agitator by the non-recognition of 
his professional claims, and that to 
the necessities of such a position 
must be attributed the deplorable 
demoralisation he was instrumental 
in sowing broadcast through the 
country. No such plea is admissible. 
We may detest the miserable little- 
nesses of the Whig mind, the 
contemptible shabbiness of Whig 
ministers, as evidenced by the course 
adopted towards O’Connell, but that 
cannot excuse his conduct, or render 
his career of agitation a blessing 
rather than a curse to his country. 

Once fairly embarked in the 
agitation for repeal, O’Connell never 
hesitated about adopting any means 
likely to serve his purposes. 

His agitation, indeed, would have 
collapsed, the bubble would have 
burst far sooner than it did, had he 
not been unscrupulously defiant of 
all moral restraint in his public con- 
duct. Never had a demagogue a 
more difficult card to play, a more 
hazardous policy to sustain. On 
the one hand, he had to lash 
ignorant, excitable, credulous mil- 
lions into active accord with his 
purposes, and this he did by mad- 
dening appeals to their sense of 
justice, outraged by intolerable 
82 
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grievances, whether real or ficti- 
tious, which he, with their assist- 
ance, would redress; and, on the 
other hand, he had to restrain the 
wild enthusiasm he had kindled, to 
prevent it from breaking bounds, 
from committing illegal acts, and 
carrying his “ peaceful” agitation 
intoactual insurrection. Hispurpose 
was to always “speak daggers, but 
use none.” This most dangerous 
game he played with wonderful 
success for some years ; he played 
it with all the marvellous amplitude 
of a giant intellect and a matchless 
eloquence, for we do not believe 
that in art, humour, pathos, rhetori- 
cal resource, and declamatory power, 
any demagogue ever equalled, let 
alone excelled, O’Connell. He had 
a magical success in cajoling excite- 
able multitudes. It was marvellous 
the effect he produced when he 
descanted on the fanciful glories of 
the past, and called on Erin to 





‘remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her, 
When Malachi wore the collar of gold, 
Which he won from the proud 
invader.” 


Then he would suddenly shake 
off the gloomy despondency excited 
by a contrast of the glories of the 
past with the present degradation of 
the country, and boldly, skilfully, 
and with glowing imaginative power, 
draw a thrilling picture of a 
gorgeous and happy future, when 
success would crown their efforts, 
triumph beam on every brow, and, 
the detestable union repealed, Erin 
would once more command the 
admiration of the world— 





‘¢ great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem 
of the sea,” 


This was true O’Connellism. A 
rollicking buoyancy of spirit ani- 
mated his demagogism, and often 
suggested the idea that he spoke 
with “his tongue in his cheek,” the 
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sense of bombastic burlesque became 
so overpowering. But, unfortun- 
ately, his demagugism had a sadder 
aspect, and led to very calamitous 
results when he exchanged the 
motley of peaceful harlequinade for 
arrant braggadocio that aped the 
sincerity of an appeal to the sword, 
but never meantit. This isoneof the 
darkest, deepest, mostindelible stains 
on O’Connell’s character. Political 
differences of opinion ought never to 
deaden us to his transcendent abili- 
ties, or render us insensible -to his 
many really generous and amiable 
personal qualities. But his political 
career, more especially after 1841, 
was a terrible mistake, a woful 
source of misery to his country. If, 
for his fame’s sake, the first Napo- 
leon should have fallen at Waterloo, 
and the third ought not to have 
survived Sedan, assuredly a study 
of O’Connell’s life does not leave it 
doubtful that his reputation would 
have been exalted with posterity 
had he departed this life when the 
sign manual was put to the Emanci- 
pation Bill. Too soon he found that 
the mere buffoonery of agitation 
would not satisfy the young crop of 
incendiaries he was raising up 
around him. He was placed ina 
perplexing dilemma that taxed to the 
utmost all his resources—he had to 
satisfy the enthusiasm of his sincere 
dupes by proclaiming an appeal to 
arms as the ultima ratio, to which 
he was prepared to resort, should 
England persist in refusing Repeal ; 
and, at the same time, he had to 
quiet the apprehensions of his more 
rational and thoughtful followers, 
who, if they believed in the sincerity 
of an appeal to arms, would have 
instantly revolted against his trea- 
sonable leadership. Thus, in one 
breath he would goad his audience— 


‘‘ Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not 
Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow,” 
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and with the next he would declare 
the “blow” to be struck was a 
“moral blow,” and warn his dupes 
that “he who commits a crime gives 
strength to the enemy.” Then he 
would hint that “‘England’s difficulty 
was Ireland’s opportunity,” and the 
winding-up of all, was to repose 
unlimited confidence in him—that 
he would obtain a repeal of the 
union, or else . In this state of 
perplexing dubiety he wavered for a 
time, but the necessities of his 
position could not be so satisfied, 
and he was driven to dangerous 
extremes. The era of “monster 
meetings ” commenced. He should 
keep up the excitement he had 
created. He could not allow the 
national ferment he had originated 
to be guided and controlled by other 
hands. When the flame flickered 
he should supply more fuel, or 
others would do it for him. Thus 
from “ hunting a drag” at first, the 
chase became painfully real. He 
who had been the master, now 
became the slave of his own creation. 
Hence all the humiliating incon- 
sistencies, the despairing expedients, 
the wild rhapsodical declamation 
that marked the later part of his 
sad, eventful career. At one mo- 
ment, in the presence of more than 
100,000 men, he would madly in- 
dulge in an intoxicating outburst— 
‘“O Erin! shall it ere be mine 
‘To wreak thy wrongs in battle-line, 
‘To raise my victor-head, and see 
Thy hills, thy dales, thy people 
free,— 
That glance of bliss is all I crave, 
Betwixt my labours and my grave! ” 
And with equal fervour and 
criminal daring, carried away by 
the impulse of the moment, beyond 
his ordinary prudence, he would 
exclaim :-— 
—‘‘Onward! the green banner 
rearing, 
Go, flesh every sword to the hilt ; 
On our side is Virtue and Erin, 
On theirs is the Saxon and guilt.” 
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And then, as if startled by his 
treasonable utterings, as if to com- 
pensate for his incendiary teaching 
—which, addressed to simple, igno- 
rant, matter-of-fact peasant minds, 
whose credulity never questioned 
the sincerity of the demagogue, 
rendered the responsibility of O’Con- 
nell for after events fearful, indeed 
—but as if, we say, to provide a 
salve for his conscience, he would 
declare that Repeal should be 
achieved peaceably—that no political 
change was worth the shedding of 
one drop of human blood! It is 
impossible to reconcile such conduct 
with common honesty of policy and 
purpose. Indeed, none of O’Connell’s 
apologists or biographers have at- 
tempted to satisfactorily explain 
such palpable equivocation and 
duplicity; nor is it possible to, 
regard his course of action in this 
respect as at all consistent with any 
creditable estimate of his character. 

It is obvious, however, that, whe- 
ther we give credence or not to 
O’Connell’s public professions re- 
specting Repeal, no doubt whatever 
can be entertained that he carried 
the agitation of the question as far 
as it was possible to go short of 
actual insurrection. All that human 
agency could do to extort Repeal 
from Great Britaifi, as a concession 
either to justice, or fear, or both, 
O’Connell most assuredly did. And 
it must not be forgotten that he 
agitated under a concurrence of 
favouring circumstances, such as, in 
all human probability, can never 
again exist. He had unquestionably 
the millions with him. If his fol- 
lowing was ignorant it was not the 
less devoted. He had three pro- 
vinces almost completely under his 
supreme control. Fully three-fifths 
of the Parliamentary representation 
of Ireland was amenable to his in- 
fluence. Monster meetings, attended 
by more than 100,000 stalwart pea- 
sants, he could summon at pleasure 
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anywhere out of Ulster, and the 
sincerity of the masses was attested 
by the receipts of the Repeal ex- 
chequer exceeding £5,000 a week. 
Thus O’Connell had vast resources, 
almost boundless power at command, 
to conduct his agitation to a suc- 
cessful issue. But success was nei- 
ther possible nor desirable; and so, 
notwithstanding his great intellect, 
marvellous energy, and unscrupulous 
use of means, he utterly failed; and 
when such was his fate, how are ou 
present Home Rulers to prove suc 
cessful? 

We presume it will not be dis- 
puted that O’Connell carried his 
theory of repealing the Union by 
“moral force” as far as it was 
possible to carry it, even to the 
very verge of open revolt. But the 
young brood of enthusiasts his agi- 
tation had incubated, soon discovered 
that “the moral-force” theory was 
a contemptible sham. They, at all 
events, were deserving of whatever 
credit attaches to reckless sincerity 
of purpose. ‘They were desperately 
in earnest, and endeavoured to make 
the agitation real—to drag it out of 
the slough of ‘an organised hypo- 
crisy,” and place it on a definite, 
though desperate, footing. They had 
all the haziness of vain-glorious, ima- 
ginative enthusfasts without prac- 
tical judgment to regulate the wild 
impracticability of their Utopian 
ideas and schemes, They goaded 
O’Connell onward, till he was forced 
to call a dismayed “halt” on the 
very brink of rebellion. Then they 
broke away from his “ moral force ” 
leadership, and openly challenged 
the issue of an appeal to arms. But 
did they succeed any better than 
O'Connell? Read the answer in the 
indelible shame of the Ballingarry 
cabbage-garden ! 

The next shifting of the sceres 
brought the Fenians to the front ; 
and where O'Connell and the Young 
Jrelonders failed they determined to 
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succeed. The leaders of this wicked 
organisation were undoubtedly trucu- 
lent and desperate enough. They did 
not prate about ‘‘ moral force”’ or 
express any squeamishness about 
shedding drops of human _ blood. 
There was a rowdy, ruffianly, assas- 
sinating, Irish-American element 
among them ready and willing to 
perpetrate any crime, and justify any 
atrocity. It was under such auspices 
that dastardly assassination came to 
be hailed as the crowning glory of a 
true patriot. But, brave enough to 
be assassins, their bravery cut rather 
a ridiculous figure in the field. We 
believe, indeed, that no country was 
ever cursed with the presence of a 
more flagitious set of miscreants 
than the cowardly rowdies who 
came over from America to cham- 
pion the cause of Home Rule, re- 
peal the Union, separate from Great 
Britain, and establish an Irish Re- 
public. 

Now, if we candidly consider the 
vast efforts that were made to obtain 
Repeal, what rational hope is inspired 
that future efforts would be likely to 
prove more successful? Who are 
the leaders that are now attempting 
to gather up the scattered fragments 
of the old Repeal delusion and 
fashion them anew ? Are they en- 
titled to the confidence and support 
of the people, and would men of 
practical common sense be justified 
in following where they propose to 
lead? We ail know there are plenty 
of characterless adventurers who 
form the scum of Irish political 
life, and have their headquarters in 
Dublin, quite ready to form the 
framework of agitating Associations 
by the score, totally irrespective of 
any useful or practical programme. 
This is one of the penalties the 
country has now to pay for the 
infatuation that deified O’Connell 
in his wicked agitations. Under his 
pernicious rule no wholesome public 
opinion was permitted to exist, and 
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this is what we at present want in 
Ireland more than anything else. 
The healthful, controlling influence 
of rational, well-informed public 
opinion is the surest evidence of a 
creditable civilisation, and affords 
the strongest assurance of national 
progress. But O’Connell did all in 
his power to deaden the growth of 
such opinion. He debauched an 
ignorant peasantry by diverting them 
from reliance on their own laborious 
industry, to stand by the wayside 
gaping for political miracles. He 
prostituted the municipal institutions 
of the country by making them, as 
far as he could, the receptacles of 
those who earned his favour by 
abject servility and unscrupulous 
partisanship. Honest, industrious, 
prosperous citizenship, with a manly 
spirit and independent mind, had no 
encouragement from him. In like 
manner, he degraded our parlia- 
mentary representation by imposing 
his vassals and parasites—who were 
equaliy destitute of intellectual and 
moral qualifications—on deluded and 
subservient constituencies, and the 
deplorable calamity is, that the ter- 
rible demoralisation he caused in 
this and other respects is _ still 
viciously active. Considering these 
facts, how can we be surprised that 
political agitation for impracticable 
objects should still find favour among 
us? The trade has been too pro- 
fitable to be suddenly dropped ; 
therefore Home Rule, or any other 
folly, cannot well be at a loss for a 
pretentious organisation in Dublin. 
We confess, however, to have been 
astonished ut observing the names of 
some gentlemen ostentatiously pa- 
raded as members of the “* Home 
Government Association,” from 
whom certainly we expected a more 
sensible line of conduct. We do not 
question the honesty of purpose of 
such gentlemen. We impute no un- 
worthy motives to them, but we do 
doubt their political judgment. We 
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can understand how men, impatient 
of manifest failings and imperfec- 
tions in a governmental machinery, 
yet not remarkable for very profound 
political thought, knowledge, or ex- 
perience—we can understand how 
such men, speculating in the regions 
of Utopian dreamland, should revel 
in the self-complacent luxury of 
building fanciful castles in the air 
based on an ideal Union on a Federal 
basis between England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. We can imagine 
such enthusiasts, when they look at 
much that is imperfect in the working 
of our political system, jumping 
hastily to the conclusion that it would 
be better to sweep all away at “one 
fell swoop,” and construct anew, 
rather than strive to repair and im- 
prove. We make, therefore, every 
allowance for political folly as long 
as it is confined within harmless 
limits; but when men—no matter 
what their station or how pure their 
characters may be—come before the 
public to lead a national movement, 
fraught with national disgrace, then, 
indeed, folly becomes criminal, and 
no amount of political fatuity can 
excuse the serious moral responsi- 
bility that attaches to such conduct. 
But let us examine for a moment 
this Home Rule movement as pre- 
sented to us by its new advocates. 
And, first, we have to complain 
that the Associated leaders have 
not described what they mean by 
Home Rule—we have no authorita- 
tive declaration either as to what 
they really mean, or as to how they 
propose to carry whatever the object 
is they have in view. On these 
essential points we are designedly 
kept in the dark. We have plenty 
of vague generalities, an abundance 
of meaningless verbiage, aud a stu- 
dious avoidance of anything precise 
and practical. The reason is quite 
obvious, and will at once suggest 
itself—there is really no common 
accord among the associated Home 
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Rulers, there is absolutely no com- 
mon faith and purpose among them. 
Some mean one thing, and others 
quite a different thing; and if the 
Association dare to become definite 
and logical, we would have some- 
thing like the amiable fraternization 
of the “ Kilkenny cats” enacted 
over again. 

Home Rule, as advocated by 
O’Connell under the guise of Re- 
peal, meant the abrogation of the 
legislative union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, the restoration 
of the Irish Parliament, the legis- 
lative and executive independence 
of Ireland, the only connection re- 
maining to preserve relationship 
between the countries being, as 
he phrased it, “the golden link of 
the Crown.” But it does not ap- 
pear that O’Connell ever had any 
clear and definite ideas on the sub- 
ject, and he was always careful to 
avoid committing himself in any 
way to details. He bellowed “ Re- 
peal” lustily enough, but never 
troubled himself to explain how 
such an Imperium in imperio as he 
desired to restore would work more 
harmoniously and less disastrously 
than formerly. 

In this respect the present Home 
Rule leaders are thorough O’Con- 
nellites—they have his scorn of the 
plain and practical. ‘Three years 
ago, Mr. N. D. Murphy, M.P. for 
Cork, was bold enough to ask these 
gentlemen to stoop from their Uto- 
pian altitude, and condescend to 
explain to common understandings 
what they were really aiming at. 
It was sought to prejudice his posi- 
tion with his constituents, because 
he would not give in his adhesion 
to the Dublin agitators; but he pub- 
lished a letter to his constituents 
that ably vindicated the wisdom and 
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prudence of his conduct. He would 
not join in an agitation, the leaders 
of which were afraid or incapable of 
giving a clear, definite programme 
to the world.* 

In like manner, Mr. Pim, M.P. 
for Dublin, in justification of his 
refusal to countenance the agitation, 
published a most effective exposure 
of the suspicious tactics of the 
leaders. He took up the authori- 
tative documents of the Association, 
and showed that its principles were 
purposely obscure and indefinite, 
and as a consequence, if designedly 
obscure, then designedly deceitful 
and dishonest. But why this dupli- 
city? Because, says Mr. Pim, 
“the Association cannot afford to 
define its position accurately, as by 
so doing it would run the risk of 
losing the support of the extreme 
party, whose real object is complete 
separation.” t 

This is exactly the point to which 
the agitation tends—complete sepa 
ration! This is what the revolu- 
tionists, the half-concealed Fenians, 
the men who have precise ideas as to 
what they want, really aim at. They 
desire complete separation from 
Great Britain, and the establish- 
ment of an Irish republic. What 
does it matter if gentlemen like 
Professor Galbraith repudiate such 
extreme and ridiculous projects; 
they cannot evade the responsibility 
they incur by countenancing an 
agitation which, if it has any prac- 
tical purpose in the minds of the 
great bulk of its supporters, is essen- 
tially revolutionary and treasonable. 
What matters it if amiable specula- 
tive dreamers, like the Rev. T. 
O’Malley, amuse themselves with 
drawing fanciful pictures of Home 
Rule on the basis of federalism ; 
declaring with St. Paul, “Let all 





* Home Rule: A letter to his Constituents from N. D. Murphy, M.P. for Cork. Lon- 


don: Ridgeway. 


+ Ireland and the Imperial Parliament, by Jonathan Pim, M.P. Dublin: Hodges 


and Foster. 
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things be done in order,” when the 
very essence of the agitation in 
which he is engaged is disorder and 
inevitable anarchy, should it ever 
be successful. This gentleman is a 
thorough-going constitution-mon- 
ger. He would abrogate at once 
the legislative constitution of the 
United Kingdom with as much un- 
concern as if he were casting aside 
an old pair of slippers, and then 
confidently set to work remodeling 
on what he calls the “ basis of 
federalism.” But this is the very 
point where he is grievously at 
fault. The “ basis” he means is not 
the “‘ basis” that others mean, and 
what certainty has he that, were 
success possible, his crotchet would 
be adopted in place of other crot- 
chets. His “basis” is, no doubt, 
in all sincerity, to exclude the 
realization of Communistic violence 
and anarchy, just as the “ philoso- 
phical ” republicans of France had 
their fanciful “ basis” of “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity” to com- 
mence with, but soon to be sup- 
planted by the red flag of com- 
munistic ‘incendiarism. So also in 
degenerate Spain, Mr. O’Malley’s 
‘basis of federation” was the ideal 
of some moderate republicans ; but 
the mischief in all such cases is, 
that once you begin to disintegrate, 
to pull down with a view to re- 
modeling, there can be no certainty 
as to where you may be able to stop. 
Hence in Spain simple federation 
has been discarded, and confedera- 
tion on a communistic basis is the 
favourite folly of the hour. The 
country, while we write, has been 
declared to be partitioned into forty- 
nine cantons or communes, and 
pillage and massacre will desolate 
each, should the atrocious Jnter- 
national be enabled to carry out its 
horrible programme. 
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But notwithstanding what is now 
taking place in France, in Spain, 
and even in America, Mr, O’Malley, 
in defiance, too, of all history, 
has the marvellous rashness to as- 
sert that, “‘ Federalism is the acmé 
in the science of government ; it is 
the eclecticism of political philoso- 
phy. And is there not really some- 
thing magnificent and sublime in 
its world-wide expansiveness.”’* 
The mental confusion that could 
have produced such ideas must have 
been something, if not “ magnificent 
and sublime,” yet truly wonderful. 
Where are we to look for evidence 
of this “ world-wide expansiveness,” 
of federalism, of its magnificence 
and sublimity as a form of govern- 
ment, and, above all, of its stability. 
Look into the past, and what has 
become of the federations of ancient 
days? Look into medieval ages, 
and where are the federations 
that then existed. Take modern 
times, and name one federation 
that exhibits in its government 
anything “ magnificent and sublime,” 
or that gives assurance of stability. 
The Swiss is the one exceptional 
instance, to be found in the world’s. 
history, in which the Federal prin- 
ciple has the appearance of stability. 
But the Swiss owe far more to the 
geographical position of their coun- 
try for the preservation of its Go- 
vernment, than to the principal of 
federation on which it is based, and 
this is evident from the fact that the 
principle failed in 1846, when the 
country armed for civil strife. 
Apart, however, from this excep- 
tional case of Switzerland, where 
are we to look for the traces of an- 
cient and medieval federations? 
They may have been very “ magni- 
ficent and sublime,” but they have 
utterly vanished, some by corrup- 
tion, and some by the inherent vice 


* Home Rule, on the basis of Federalism, by the Rev. T. O’Malley. Londun: Ridge- 


way. 
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of their constitution. Then what are 
we to say to the anomalous sort of 
federations and republics that have 
had a mushroom growth in South 
and Central America? Is there 
anything “magnificent and sublime ” 
in their existence? Are not their 
Governments, as a rule, a caricature 
on law and order? Is not pro- 
tection to life and property, rather 
the exception than the rule, and 
have we not this remarkable and 
suggestive fact that the most indus- 
trious, the most prosperous, the 
freest, happiest, greatest State in 
South America is not a Federa- 
tion, or a Republic, but a Constitu- 
tional hereditary Monarchy? In the 
face of such facts, what becomes of 
Mr. O’Malley’s ridiculous asser- 
tions ? 

But, perhaps, Mr. O’Malley will 
point to the United States of 
America, as his “ magnificent and 
sublime” model of successful fede- 
ration—as the republic that exhibits 
“the acmé in the science of Govern- 
ment.” If so, then we differ in our 
views, “ wide as the poles asunder.” 
For if we desired to illustrate in the 
strongest possible manner the dan- 
ger and worthlessness of federation 
as a stable and sound form of 
government, and the tendency to 
disruption necessarily inherent in 
it, and which will grow greater as 
the country grows older : we would 
point to the history of the great 
model Republic? Why, did not the 
Federal Union utterly break down, 
but a few years ago? Is not its 
failure attested by the most barbar- 
ous civil war that everraged? And 
was not the Union only preserved 
by conquering the Southern Con- 
federacy, and subjecting its States 
to the tyrannical and merciless rule 
of men steeped chin deep in every 
<rime? Were not the constitutiqns 
of those States violently annulled ? 
Were not other constitutions as arbi- 
trarily imposed onthem? Wasnotun- 
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restrained pillage, merciless proscrip- 
tions, and deeds of nameless cruelty 
and violence, the fearful fate that 
overwhelmed the chivalry of the 
South? Can there be found a 
blacker or fouler page in the annals 
of modern tyranny, than that which 
records the ve victis of the triumph- 
ant rascality let loose on the defence- 
less South, by the Washington 
Federalists? All this may be 
“magnificent and sublime” in the 
eyes of Mr. ©’Malley, who, with 
such evidence before him, has ven- 
tured to declare, “it is only in the 
bonds of this same Federalism that 
our gouty old empire can ever 
bear herself well up.” ‘This pre- 
cious specimen of profound political 
prescience is quite in keeping with 
the sagacity which holds “ that 
at no very distant date the repub- 
lican will be the form of Govern- 
ment everywhere.” 

As Mr. O’Malley claims to be a 
representative man, and his brochure 
is regarded as a sort of Home Rule 
Manual, a very marvel of political 
philosophy, we will notice two or 
three more of his singular: delusions 
and extravagant assertions. “ Home 
Rule,” he says, “ so far from being a 
mask for separation, is the only sure 
preventive of separation.” —(page i.) 
—Yet he admits that some ‘ ardent 
patriots ” desire the establishment of 
an Irish Republic.—(page 114)— 
Nay, more, “ these “ardent patriots,” 
he admits, constitute “the whole 
mass of the Irish People.” —(page ii.) 
—Thus we have Home Rule at one 
and the same time, preventing 
separation, and absolutely effecting 
separation! But such hazy incon- 
sistencies are nothing in comparison 
with the astounding character of Mr. 
O’Malley’s extravagancies of asser- 
tion, when he allows full play to the 
exaggerations of his imagination. 
The “ ardent patriots” he refers to 
are his “ good friends,” the Fenians, 
and the manner in which he speaks 
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of those amiable treason-mongers, 
whose doctrine of assassination must 
not be forgotten, will furnish the 
reader with the best possible proof 
of Mr. O’Malley’s political philoso- 
phy, and show how well qualified he 
is by the possession of ordinary 
prudence and common-sense, to be- 
come a public teacher and leader. 
He appears to regard Fenians with 
avery extraordinary admiration. He 
declares them to be “in the main, 
steadfast, fearless, and thoroughly 
honest lovers of their country, lov- 
ing it not wisely, only too well, 
devoted heart and soul to its true 
interests—the cream of our demo- 
eracy.”"—(p. 114.) Such is Mr. 
O’Malley’s character of men who 
proclaimed assassination to be a 
patriotic duty; and who sought to 
accomplish their purposes by carry- 
ing the havoc of insurrection through 
the country. Fire and sword, in- 
cendiarism, pillage, and massacre 
were the means employed by these 
“thoroughly honest lovers of their 
country” to prove their ‘ devotion 
heart and soul to its true interests.” 
And now they have the Rev. Tha- 
deus O'Malley, a priest of mature 
years, who has dabbled in Irish 
politics for the best part of half-a- 
ceutury—they have him to appear, 
not only as their apologist, but as 
their admiring eulogist. The Fe- 
nians, as a body, were but very 
common-place conspirators, the most 
remarkable thing about them being 
the grossness of the political fatuity 
under which they laboured, that 
blinded them to inevitable results. 
It was the ferocity of the Irish- 
American element that gave the 
movement its truculent and despe- 
rate character; but Mr. O’Malley 
makes no distinction—they are 
all alike his “good friends,” 
“thoroughly honest lovers of their 
country, devoted heart and soul to 
its true interests!” 

But Mr. O’Malley’s singular infa- 
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tuation carries him a great deal 
further. Although he has written 
a book to prove the feasibility of 
“Home Rule on the basis of fede- 
ralism,” he distinctly admits that 
his “good friends” the Fenians 
contemplate nothing short of the 
establishment of an Irish republic. 
This, he tells them in so many 
words, is at present very impru- 
dent. The Irish republic must be 
kept just yet in the background. 
It would be very impolitic to urge 
it prominently now. Therefore, 
says Mr. O’Malley, “ you ought now 
to consider your Irish republic a 
dream, to be forgotten for the pre- 
sent.” In other words, Mr. O’Mal- 
ley deliberately advises a policy of 
deep and studied deception. Home 
Rule is to be agitated for under false 
pretences. Its concession is to be 
paraded as “the only sure preven- 
tive of separation,” as Mr. O’Malley 
affirms ; but separation, he admits, 
may be honestly intended all the 
while! —the consummation being 
the establishment of an Irish repub- 
lic! This is a pretty fair specimen 
of the political morality with which 
the Irish people have been drugged 
and debauched as a consequence of 
O’Connell’s régime ; and in estimat- 
ing aright what is apparently so 
portentous in Irish agitation, we 
must remember that, in the repro- 
bate principles of such morality— 
with a due admixture of bragga- 
docia and folly—the present genera- 
tion of petty agitators and their 
dupes have been fostered and edu- 
cated. Hence, agitating under false 
colours, saying one thing and mean- 
ing another, demanding Home Rule, 
while intending only to be satisfied 
with separation and an Irish Fenian 
republic, we are not to consider a 
dishonest, demoralizing policy, but 
one that Mr. O’Malley, as a con- 
scientious priest, can religiously en- 
dorse and piously bless! This is 
what appears to us the cause of 
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much that is unsound and painfully 
humiliating in the tone of public 
opinion in Ireland; for is it not 
really lamentable to observe how 
extensively the pernicious influence 
of such corrupt teaching has per- 
meated upwards in society, polluting 
the true source of wholesome public 
opinion—when we find men of posi- 
tion, of presumed intelligence, and 
honest character, who not only asso- 
ciate themselves with such immo- 
rality, but appear to be absolutely 
insensible to its wickedness. 

But we fear Mr. O'Malley is 
labouring under an incurable hal- 
lucination respecting his ‘“ good 
friends,” the Fenians, and the 
symptoms of something being astray 
with the mental balance become 
really alarming when he favours us 
with a definition of Fenian Ireland. 
“ Home Rule,” he says, “is precisely 
what Fenian Ireland does want and 
must have—Fenian Ireland mean- 
ing to my mind the whole mass of the 
Irish people, who are thoroughly in 
earnest in this cause, and thoroughly 
bent on winning it, cost what it 
may.”—(p. 2) It is really difficult 
to treat such extravagant blustering 
as the sober, logical emanations of a 
rational mind. ‘ Cost what it may” 
—Mr. O’Malley can only attach one 
of two meanings to such words ; 
either that Home Rule is to be 
obtained by “moral force,” by 
“peaceable agitation,” or that if 
not so obtained, then it is to be 
attempted by open insurrection. We 
care not which view Mr. O’Malley 
may take—that he should sincerely 
believe in the practicability of either 
only proves how hopelessly incapable 
he appears to be of exercising sound 
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political judgment. Suppose his 
“good friends” in open rebellion 
again to-morrow, what different 
result could he imagine than such 
another heroic exploit like that 
which has immortalized the Ballin- 
garry cabbage-garden ; or another 
campaign so brilliant in rodomon- 
tade, so glorious in burlesque, as 
that of far-famed Tallaght? Where 
are the materials of successful revolt 
to be found now, that did not exist 
to a far greater and more available 
extent formerly. That men, indeed, 
outside a lunatic asylum can be 
found to indulge in such rant, as 
Mr. O’Malley has so bountifully 
favoured us with, is positively mar- 
vellous.* 

What evidence have we that “ the 
whole inass of the Irish people” are 
Fenian? Ulster, we venture to be- 
lieve, forms no inconsiderable por- 
tion of Ireland, and what evidence 
have we that its shrewd, thrifty, 
highly- practical population is Fenian 
in principle or sympathy? All the 
evidence is exactly the other way; 
and we believe it would be equally 
untrue to assert that the other three 
provinces of Ireland, in their indus- 
try, property, and intelligence, are 
Fenian. 

We must expect that, under the 
most favouring circumstances, for a 
long time to come, an agitating ele- 
ment will exist in Ireland, out of 
which unprincipled men may be 
enabled to make some trading capi- 
tal. Chronic diseases are not cured 
in a day ; but such a chronic agi- 
tating element, however unscrupu- 
lous, blustering, and pretentious, 
affords no true indication of the 
opinions, hopes, and desires of the 


* It would be a waste of time and space to notice in detail Mr. O’Malley’s glaring 
inconsistencies. At one time he represents the Fenians as ~~ comprising the “ cream. 


of our democracy,” then they become,“ the whole mass of the 


rish people.” Again he 


represents them as ‘‘thoroughly in earnest, thoroughly bent on winning Home Rule, cost 
what it may,” and then in contradiction of this, admits they are intent on the realization 
of their republican dream. Really it would be well if Mr. O’Malley would seek to pur- 
sue some semblance of consistency, even in his folly. 
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industrious classes, who are daily 
becoming more intelligent and self- 
reliant, and consequently less dis- 
posed to be the dupes and victims of 
political hucksters. 

A prosperous country will never 
be a discontented country, and a 
people prone to industry will never 
be disposed to favour agitations 
fomented by unscrupulous idlers and 
needy adventurers. Hence the un- 
doubted prosperity of Ireland is 
what our grievance-mongers really 
dread and deplore. They are 
stormy petrels, who have no sym- 
pathy with the sunshine of human 
well-being and contentedness. This 
is the true character of their boasted 
patriotism, for national prosperity 
tends to destroy their grossly selfish 
trade. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to find that the burden of the 
inflammatory harangues delivered by 
Mr. Isaac Butt, at Waterford, the 
other day, consisted of frenzied 
assertions, vehemently reiterated, 
that there is no real prosperity in 
[reland—hence the necessity for 
Home Rule! “There is no real 
prosperity in the land,” shouted Mr. 
Butt over and over again. He was 
once, in more useful, creditable, and 
honourable days, a Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy, yet he now seeks to 
justify his rash, untruthful assertion 
by falsifying the principles he for- 
merly taught. He takes population 
as a certain test and measure of 
prosperity. A country, he says, 
whose population is diminishing 
cannot be prosperous. Now, Mr. 
Butt knows very well that popula- 
tion, as regards prosperity, is sub- 
ject to, and governed by, the immu- 
table laws which regulate demand 
and supply. If a population should 
be in excess of the wants of a town 
or district, the surplus will remove 
elsewhere, as is shown by the deter- 
mination of the excess of population 
in rural districts to" the great manu- 
facturing centres, where the demand 
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existed. In like manner, in ordi- 
nary cases, when a country becomes 
over-populated, when the demand 
for labour is not equal to the supply, 
and the means of subsistence are 
precarious, then the compensating 
resource is in emigration. It is 
idle to talk of a government provid- 
ing any other resource. A diminish- 
ing population may be, therefore, 
@ great good, and is quite compatible 
with the existence of a really pros- 
perous national condition ; and more 
especially is this true when, as in the 
case of Ireland, an artificially- 
excited population became over- 
grown, developed to an unnatural 
growth, and generated evils which 
rendered its existence incompatible 
with the progress of the country. 
English ministers, the Parliament 
of Treland, the landlords, middle- 
men, and squireens, with the Roman 
Catholic clergy all combined to 
artificially over stimulate the popu- 
lation, and all are more or less 
responsible for the concurrence of 
circumstances which resulted in 
stocking Ireland with a cottier popu- 
lation of more than 3,000,000, that 
existed from year to year on the very 
verge of abject pauperism. Politi- 
cal influence was made valuable by 
the creation of the 40s. franchise, 
and freeholders were accordingly 
created without a thouglit of the 
future. Neither the Irish Parlia- 
ment nor English ministers were 
sensible of the evil they were doing ; 
they had not the sense to under- 
stand how they were sowing broad- 
cast a fearful crop of calamities for 
another generation to reap. And 
equally blind were the Roman 
Catholic ciergy, they warmly en- 
couraged early improvident marri- 
ages, ae their influence increased 
with an increased population, and 
a population powerful in numbers, 
if in nothing else, was something to 
make capitalof. Hence O‘Connell’s 
proud boast—“ We are eight 
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millions!” But all this while the 
land was becoming subdivided into 
millions of miserable ill-cultivated 
impoverished holdings with a 
swarming population that was of 
no industrial worth whatever to the 
country, but, on the "contrary, was, 
a positive impediment to industrial 
progress and agricultural improve- 
ment. And when the desperate 
remedy came in the form of the 
potatoe blight ; when the only root 
on which these miserable millions 
depended for sustentation, poisoned 
the atmosphere with its pestiferous 
decay; and gaunt famine stalked 
through the land, what was all this 
but a natural result following the 
daring and persistent infraction of 
the immutable laws of Providence. 
The retribution had come, and how- 
ever deplorable the extent of human 
misery and suffering it caused, the 
result was inevitable. 

Now, will Mr. Butt contend that 
the cottier population of Ireland 
before the famine—the millions of 
human beings who did little more 
than vegetate from year to year on 
the verge of pauperism— was a 
source of national greatness, an 
element tending to industrial pro- 
gress and prosperity. Yet to this 
extreme length he must go when he 
commits himself to an absurdity so 
astounding as that the diminishing 
of such a population was a certain 
cause of national decay ; and, that 
its continued diminution is an un- 
mistakable indication that “ there is 
no real prosperity in the land.” 
Let us look a little closer into this 
matter. We assert in contradictjon 
of Mr. Butt, that Ireland never was 
so prosperous as at present—that 
there never was—east, west, north 
and south—so much prosperous 
industry flourishing in the country— 
such an abundance of the real com- 
forts of life, its necessaries and even 
luxuries, and of homely contentment 
everywhere observable among the 
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population generally. This we 
assert, and everyone acquainted 
with the country and the actual 
condition of the population knows 
it to be true, and we will prove it 
true by a brief reference to facts 
culled from that invaluable authority, 
Thom. The population of Ireland 
was : 

In 1841 


occ tee | OC ROG SSF 
SRE Discs. aes inne 


5,402,759 


Decrease ... 2,793,838 


Now, this decrease, however harsh 
it may apparently seem to say so, 
we affirm, has contributed vastly to 
the prosperity of the country, and 
the best evidence we can possibly 
have, in proof of this fact, is to be 
found in the increased value of all 
kinds of agricultural stock and pro- 
duce. Taking the value of live stock 
at the prices assumed by the Census 
Commissioners we have the following 
results : 


In 1841... ———— 
Ess aay aan 3 


or 


~~ 


,105,808 
915,211 


£16,409,403 





Increase... 


Thus, with a population diminished 
by 2,793,838 during 30 years, 
we have an increased value in live 
stock alone of 16,409,408/., and no 
stronger proof can be given to show 
how utterly fallacious Mr. Butt’s 
theory of population and prosperity 
is as regards Ireland. In further 
proof of the great increase in the 
value of agricultural stock to the 
farmer, we take the prices at the 
Great October fair of Ballinasloe : 


AVERAGE PRICE OF OXEN. 
First Class. Second Class. 


1853 £21 0 0... £1710 0 
1872 £2410 0... £19 6 0 
AVERAGE PRICE OF HEIFERS. 

First Class. Second Class. 
1853 £16 0 0... £13 0 0 
1872 £26 0 0... £200 0 0 


SHEEP—AVERAGE PRICE OF WEDDERS. 
First Class. Second Class. 
1853 4215 0-... £22 6 0 
1872 #4 00... £8 6 0 
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_ AVERAGE PRICE OF EWES. 
First Class. Second Class. 

1858 £3 0 0... £2 5 0 
1872 apr @... "46 0 

These figures speak for them- 
selves, but with respect to many 
details we cannot enter into a com- 
parison between Ireland in 1841 
and in 1871, as minutely as we 
would desire, because in several 
important instances official returns 
were not collected in 1841, and it is 
only within recent years that official 
statistics have assumed their present 
complete and _ satisfactory form. 
Thus we find that the country is 
becoming richer every year in the 
quantity, and we may add quality 
too of its live stock : 


1867. 1872. 
Horses & 2 541.986... 560,500... 
Mules . 


Asses .., 165,956... 180,036... 
Cattle ...3,707,803... 4,057,153... 
Pigs ...1,235,191... 1,385,386... 150,195 
Goats ... 190,091... 242,310... 52,219 
Poultry 9,$73,991...11,612,207...1,638,216 

Do not these figures furnish con- 
vincing evidence of a steadily in- 
creasing prosperity, which is further 
confirmed when we compare the 
total estimated value of live stock 
according to Thom’s calculated 
average :— 

In 1865... .. 

In: 1871... ... 


Increase. 
18,614 


14,080 
349,350 


£41,278,331 
46,955,529 


Increase... £ 5,677,198 
If we now briefly examine the 


condition of our manufacturing 
industry in its principal branches, 
we will find equally satisfactory 
evidence of increasing prosperity :— 


FLAX FACTORIES. 
Spinni & 1862. 1870. Increase. 
Spinning &) 
Weaving § 100... 154... 54 
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No. of Spin- 
dles 


} 592,981...916,660...323,779 
Power Looms 


4,666... 14,834... 10,168 


COTTON FACTORIES. 
1862. 1870. Increase. 


Spinning & 9... 14... 5 


Weaving 
No. of Spin- 
dles 


* 119,044...125,929... 5,985 
Power Looms 


1,757... 3,437... 1,680 
WOOL FACTORIES. 
Spinni 1862. 1870. Increase. 
pinning & 
Wace t ice 61... 22 
No. of Spin- 
dles 
Power Looms 123... 


t 18,574... 29,895... 11,321 
241... 118 


There is no increase in worsted 
factories, there being only three in 
Ireland, but since 1862 two new 
branches of manufacturing industry 
have been successfully introduced— 
Hemp and Jute. There are eight 
factories now at work, with 8190 
spindles and 108 power looms. 
There has also been an increase in 
scutching mills from 1037 in 1861, 
to 1499 in 1871. The total num- 
ber of hands now regularly employed 
in our manufactures is 63,952, as 
against 37,872 in 1862, showing an 
increase of 26,080. Our manu- 
facturing industry thus exhibits a 
very gratifying progressive increase, 
that testifies to an unmistakable 
prosperity. 

Now, a sure indication of the 
prosperity of acountry is to be found 
in the steady increase in the amounts 
deposited in its banks. These 
deposits, to a certain extent, may be 
taken as evidence of the increasing 
amount of realised property. - We 
take first the Joint Stock Banks, 
and we find the aggregate amount of 


* The Census Commissions, observes Thom, assumed in 1841 ; an average rate per head 
for each description of live stock, namely, horses and mules were valued at £8 each ; 
asses at £1 ; horned cattle at £6 10s.; sheep at £1 2s.; pigs at £1 5s.; goats at 7s. 6d.; and 
poultry at 6d. The improvement in the quality of the stock, and the higher prices ob- 
tained by facility of access to a larger range of markets, have materially increased the 


actual value of the different descriptions of live stock since 1841. 


By comparing the 


prices, stock are actually sold for at Ballinasloe, with the commissioners, estimated aver- 
age, it will be at once seen how vastly richer Ireland is than their returns would re- 


present. 
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deposits and private balances to be 
as follows :— 
Total Amount, 


£5,567,851 
27,348,439 


Se ROD eke” ded" ne 
In 1871 ... 


Increase ... £21,780,588 


This is highly satisfactory, but 
much more so, in one sense, is the 
evidence of the industry and thrift 
of the working class, which is sup- 
plied to us by the amount of deposits 
in Trustee and Post Office Savings 
Banks :— 


Amount. Increrse. 
1867 ... £1,893,068... 
1868 ... 2,169,615... £276,547 
1869 2,637,898... 468,283 
1870 2,894,481... 256,520 


Total increase in 3 yrs...£1,001,350 


Take now the Note circulation of 
our banks with the amount of coin 
held by them during ten years as 
ander :— 


Notes. Coin. 
1861 ... £6,267,219...£2,299,273 
1871 ... 7,544,136... 3,131,071 


Increase... £1,276,917...£831,798 


This shows a steady increase in 
commercial activity and industrial 
prosperity, and further to illustrate 
how the comfort and well-being of 
the working classes is improved 
thereby, we have a notable decline 
in the number of pledges and amount 
of money advanced on them since 
1867,t he oniy return we have be- 
re us: 


Pledges. Money Advanced. 
1867... 18,282,918...£1,850,551 
1870... 11,608,444... 1,734,116 





Decrease 1,674,474... £116,435 


We also regard the steady in- 
crease in the amount of railway 
traffic—passenger, merchandise, and 
mineral, as affording unquestionable 
evidence of trade activity, and the 
development of national industry. 
We take the returns from 1868, 
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when we had nearly the same mile- 
age at work as at present : 


Miles Total 
Opened. Passengers. 
Tons. 


1868 ... 1930.. 11,792,171...1,828,075 
1871 ... 1988...15,547,934...2,913,615 


Merchandise 
and Minerals, 


Increase 68... 3.755,763...1,085,640 


There is a good deal more statis- 
tical evidence which we might ad- 
duce in proof of the gratifying fact 
that Ireland has made a highly 
satisfactory advance in industrial 
prosperity of late years, and that, 
too, notwithstanding all that incen- 
diary agitators have done to divert 
the mind of the population from the 
solid pursuits of industry. We have, 
however, supplied quite an abund- 
ance of evidence to demonstrate the 
falsity of Mr. Isaac Butt’s reckless 
assertion that “ there is no real pro- 
sperity in Ireland.” We have 
shown there is good, substantial, 
prosperity in the country, and we 
feel assured there would be a great 
deal more if he was rewarded ac- 
cording to his merits. It is the duty 
of every man who desires to live 
and thrive by honest industry to 
repudiate the political leadership of 
such agitators as Mr. Isaac Butt. 
Who can have faith inthem? Who 
can repose confidence in them as 
safe political guides—as consistently 
conscientious and honourable men ? 
We must have done with delusions, 
when the best interests of the 
country are at stake. Now this 
Home Rule agitation is either an 
“organized hypocrisy,” or it is 
carried on with treasonable intents. 
No man, whose opinion could be 
respected, believes that Great Bri- 
tain is to be frightened by the blus- 
tering of ten thousand Butts into 
consenting to a dismemberment of 
the empire; therefore, if Home 
Rulers are sincere in their determi- 
nation to win Home Rule—as Mr. 
O'Malley says, they are—*cost what 
it may ;” then, it follows, they must 
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fight for it and conquer. How many 
are there among those at present 
identified with the agitation who 
really mean fighting? The fact is, 
those among them who are not poli- 
tical knaves, are in a state of bewil- 
dering day-dream, and have no 
notion of committing a treasonable, 
overt act. They are the victims 
of fantastical illusions. They hope 
against hope for the realization of 
the impracticable. They fondly 
imagine that out of all the noise, 
bluster, and folly in which they par- 
ticipate something marvellous will 
spring—that some great, miraculous, 
intervention will change the im- 
practicable into the practicabie. 
They are like thoughtless children 
amusing themselves blowing soap- 
bubbles, and unmindful of the great 
business of life going on around 
them, with all its sober realities and 
stern duties. Such men may be 
sincere in their infatuation, but 
what then can be said about their 
prescience and judgment ? 

We are as keenly alive as any 
Home Ruler can be to the real 
wants of Ireland, to the imperfec- 
tions in the system by which legis- 
lation is conducted, and to the evils 
that flow from the blundering in- 
capacity that, as a rule, marks our 
executive administration. But ad- 
mitting all this, we emphatically 
deny that the true corrective is to 
be found in such a delusion as 
Home Rule. The remedy would 
prove infinitely worse than the 
disease—would magnify it and in- 
tensify it a thousand fold. The 
remedy we advocate is plain and 
practicable. That remedy we hope 
the intelligence, industry, and pros- 
perity of the country will soon see 
good reason to unite in demanding, 
and it has only to be demanded to 
be obtained—it is not to repeal the 
Union, but simply ¢o perfectit, There 
has never yet been a complete Union 
between England and Ireland. In 
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carrying the Act of Union in 1800, 
and maintaining it since the policy 
of British ministers has been cha- 
racterised by such a succession of 
inconsistencies and makeshifts that 
we have had demonstrated how 
easy it is for mediocrity to blunder 
through office, without one ray of 
political genius to illumine its path. 
Mere office-holding is one thing, 
but statesmanship is quite a different 
thing; and if it had not been the 
hard fate of Ireland to be cursed 
in its Government since 1800, by 
a succession of mere peddling office- 
holders, the Union would not have 
been so imperfectly arranged then, 
and so imperfectly carried out since. 
As if for no other purpose than to 
perpetuate a diseased appetite for 
the gew-gaws and tinsel of a sham 
royalty, the Vice-Regal establish- 
ment was maintained, and, as a con- 
sequence, the country has been ex- 
posed to the jobbing and corruption 
which had become an essential part 
of Castle administration, and has so 
continued to the present hour. The 
Vice-Royalty has never served one 
useful purpose. It is as powerless 
for good as it is potent for evil. 
Its influences all tend to imperfect 
executive control—to uncertain and 
partial admiuistration ; and, instead 
of having a salutary directing power 
on social life and public opinion, it 
has quite the reverse—a demora- 
lizing tendency. It is not even, in 
the meanest sense, a source of profit 
to the trade of Dublin; for there 
would be a far healthier trade, a 
more rational and enjoyable society, 
consequently a more natural and 
profitable expenditure, if the tinsel 
distinctions of the “ Castle set ” were 
swept away, and social life was 
allowed to settle down and regulate 
itself on a natural basis. From its 
position, attractive surroundings, 
and manifold advantages as the me- 
tropolis of Ireland, Dublin would 
be one of the most delightful cities 
T 
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in the United Kingdom to reside in, 
were society purified by the aboli- 
tion of the Vice-royalty. 

With the abolition of the Vice- 
royalty we would be relieved from a 
great deal of the chronic agitation 
which exists in Dublin, and the inter- 
ests of Ireland would receive far more 
direct and prompt attention when 
in charge of a responsible Secretary 
of State for Ireland than is now pos- 
sible, because responsibility is now 
illusory, for if any really does exist 
it is frittered away among a lot of 
officials from the Viceroy in Dublin 
Castle downwards. If Irish in- 
terests were under the direct guar- 
dianship of a Secretary of State, 
personally responsible to Parliament, 
we would have a far different ad- 
ministration of affairs than we have 
ever had, and without such a change 
experience shows good government 
to be impossible. 

Besides, we want a far closer 
identification of our interests with 
England than has hitherto existed. 
We want to emerge from a petty, 
miserable provincialism, and share 
in the elevating consciousness of an 
enlightened Imperialism. Our laws 
are, we may say, identical, why 
should theiradministration not be so 
likewise? What incalculable good 
would result from an interchange 
of English and Irish circuit-going 
judges! At present the mockery of 
royalty we maintain, and the ab- 
sence of unity in the executive and 
judicial administration of the two 
countries has a direct and constant 
tendency to suggest feelings of sepa- 
rate and distinct interests, of which 
unscrupulous agitators make use for 
their own purposes. Such a mea- 
sure would bring directly home to 
the people in every part of Ireland 
the most convincing evidence of the 
Union being, in reality, a great Im- 
perial fact. It would afford the best 
possible proof of the essential one- 
ness of the United Kingdoms, and 
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show that such unity was based on 
something stronger than the mere 
wording of an Act of Parliament— 
an identity of interests in the admi- 
nistration of justice, which lies at the 
root of all good government. It 
would also have a purifying and 
elevating effect on the Irish Bar, 
which has been subjected to very 
deteriorating influences, and has 
sadly deteriorated. One of the 
greatest evils essential to the Vice- 
regal system has been the prostitu- 
tion of patronage to serve party pur- 
poses. This has tended greatly to 
lower the status and tone of the 
Bar, for law appointments, as a 
rule, are not the reward of merit 
and standing, the first and, too 
often, the sole consideration being 
the corrupt interests of party. We 
are not so unreasonable as to com- 
plain that public patronage should 
be dispensed among the supporters 
of whatever party may be in power, 
but what we do complain of is that 
mere party interests should be made 
the primary or sole consideration 
in dispensing patronage. This has 
been productive of incalculable evil 
in Ireland, and we reprobate the 
practice as a gross prostitution of 
patronage, the sacrifice of public 
interests to party purposes, and the 
betrayal of a public trust—for such 
patronage truly is. Yet such has 
been the corrupt and universal rule 
observed in the distribution of Vice- 
regal patronage; the exceptions 
have been rare indeed. Men are 
thrust into office irrespective of cha- 
racter, without merit, destitute alike 
of personal or professional claims to 
distinction, provided only they can 
bring sufficient pressure to bear at 
Dublin Castle, no matter how cor- 
ruptly. In no way can this perni- 
cious practice be eradicated save by 
the abolition of the whole Viceregal 
system, and the appointment of a 
Secretary of State for Ireland with 
a seat in the Cabinet. 
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The only semblance of reasonable 
argument Home Rulers advance in 
favour of their views is supplied by 
the conceded fact that the Imperial 
Parliament is really overwhelmed 
with business, and that consequently 
local interests oftentimes suffer. We 
admit the existence of this evil, but 
deny the fitness of the proposed 
Home Rule remedy. The causes 
from which the evil results suggest 
at once the proper remedy. In the 
first place, too great facility is at 
present permitted for private mem- 
bers to introduce Bills that have 
no chance of obtaining the consent 
of Parliament, and are only pre- 
pared to gratify personal vanity, or 
ventilate some fanciful crotchet. 
Thus, from an official return, we 
find that out of 239 Bills presented 
to Parliament last session, exclusive 
of what are strictly regarded as Pri- 
vate Bills, not less than 120 were 
prepared and introduced by indivi- 
dual members on their own respon- 
sibility, while only 119 were Go- 
vernment Bills. 

Out of 120 private members’ Bills 


only 26 received the royal assent, - 


having been assented to by the Go- 
vernment, while out of the 119 
Government Bills 91 passed, leaving 
28 rejected, or withdrawn in the 
later case, and 94 in the former. 

Here, then, we have about one- 
fourth of the session wasted in fruit- 
less attempts of private members to 
pass Bills of their own framing, and 
the plain remedy is to put reasonable 
restrictions on the right, as at pre- 
sent exercised, of private members 
to introduce Bills. The facility is 
now far too great, and it is as greatly 
abused. 

The other cause of an over-pres- 
sure of work on Parliament arises 
from the vast increase of late years 
in the multitude and magnitude of 
local interests that demand special 
legislation. This overburthens Par- 
liament with Private Bills, involves 
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protracted and costly inquiries before 
Parliamentary Committees, which 
are not generally satisfactory. Now 
the sensible remedy for this evil, we 
contend, is not to be found in es- 
tablishing local Parliaments to legis- 
late for England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, as regards essentially lo- 
cal matters, such as gas, railways, 
harbours, &c. It is not such complex 
and unnecessarily expensive machi- 
nery as local Parliaments that is 
wanted, but the simple extension of 
the principle adopted for the trial of 
Election Petitions. Let local legis- 
lative measures of a public, as well 
as of a strictly private character, 
be inquired into locally as Election 
Petitions now are, and then let Par- 
liament act on the report. This 
supplies a cheap and simple sub- 
stitute for the costly and unsatis- 
factory manner in which the Pri- 
vate Bill business of Parliament is 
now conducted. It offers a plain, 
practical remedy for an admitted 
evil, whereas local Parliaments 
would only tend to complex matters 
more than at present, to magnify 
all the evils of the present system, 
and make confusion worse con- 
founded. Besides, suppose the prin- 
ciple of local Parliaments for local 
legislative purposes conceded, would 
we, for instance, have only one for 
Ireland, and where would it sit? 
In Dublin the Home Rulers will 
say. But why in Dublin? Why 
should the promoters of a Belfast, 
a Cork, a Limerick, or a Galway 
Gas Bill, or of any other local Bill, 
be compelled to attend in Dublin? 
Many would prefer London. If the 
principle of the Home Rulers is 
good for anything it necessarily 
leads to Cantonal Federalism, which 
has received such significant iilus- 
tration in Spain of late. But this 
is the reductio ad absurdum, and 
it is so, logically, on Home Rule 
principles. 

This argument, however, about 
tT 2 
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the want of local legislation we find 
to be nothing short of a false pre- 
tence—a cloak for ulterior designs. 
This appears from a recent exposi- 
tion of Home Rule views by Mr. 
Isaac Butt. He distinctly declares 
—‘ We must have an Irish Parlia- 
ment,” and then he goes on to 
say :— 

‘* There might be debatable ques- 
tions as to what ought to be left to 
the Imperial Parliament, and what to 
the Irish Parliament; but there was 
one other thing without which he 
never would be satisfied, and which 
did not exist before the Union, and 
that was an Irish Ministry responsible to 
the Irish Parliament and to none other, 
Let the administration of all Irish 
affairs be given to Ireland, and they 
would be loyally willing to leave the 
Imperial Parliament to preserve the 
integrity and power of the empire, and 
to take the management of all Imperial 
affairs.’’* 


This reconstruction is to be sought 
for now on a Federal basis, with 
a reservation however, after the 
O’Malley fashion, who advises his 
“good friends” the Fenians to post- 
pone their dream of an Irish Re- 
public ‘‘for the present.” In like 
manner Mr. Butt declares : 


‘¢ Tt was enough for him now to say 
wherever this federal arrangement was 
proposed even men who were anxious 
for Repeal had said that the Irish 
nation were anxiousfor that. England 
could give that, and let that be their 
battle ery for the present.” 


“For the present,” exactly so. 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’ and one artifice must be 
played out before another is intro- 
duced. “ Simple Repeal” has ceased 
to draw, and now the “ Federal 
basis” scheme is on the boards. Pal- 
pably, however, it is too complicated 
to be readily within popular com- 
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prehension, it is not sufficiently at- 
tractive to attract attention and 
tickle the popular ear; try it how- 
ever, for the present, and if it fails 
why then there is the Irish Republic 
to fall back on. Thus the phrase 
jor the present, is pregnant with 
significance in Home Rule and 
Fenian policy. 

It is something to know, however, 
that Mr. Butt will never be satisfied 
without “an Irish Ministry respon- 
sible to the Irish Parliament, and to 
none other.” We need not stop to 
inquire how the existence of such a 
Parliament and such a Ministry 
could possibly be compatible with 
the prerogatives and functions of an 
Imperial Government. There is 
one bit of information that escapes 
Mr. Butt, and which is very sugges- 
tive indeed. Among the exclusively 
Irish questions, which he claims to 
be at the sole regulation of his Par- 
liament sitting in College Green, is 
“the mode of education to be 
adopted for the children of the Irish 
people.” What this “ mode” would 
be, we think we have already made 
sufficiently clear. It is simply pre- 
posterous to imagine that the Pro- 
testants and independent Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, would ever sub- 
mit the education of their children 
to the enlightened and tolerant legis- 
lation of a Butt Parliament assembled 
in Dublin under Ultramontane in- 
fluences, and humbly subservient 
thereto. Education, however, is 
only one of the many grave ques- 
tions, on which no agreement is pos- 
sible between intellectual progress 
and Ultramontane devotion to me- 
dizval superstition and barbarity. 
Besides as regards mere material 
interests, is there any man of com- 
mon sense who imagines that Ulster 
would tamely commit suicide by 


* Mr. Butt’s speech at the “‘ Home Government Association,” Dublin Mail, A ugust 13. 


+ Article on “ 


e Irish Education Question,” in our July Number. 
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submitting its industry, intelligence, 
and property to be governed by a 
Parliament of Isaac Butts sitting 
irresponsibly in Dublin? The sup- 
position is a monstrous absurdity. 
There are other matters connected 
with the question, to which we de- 
sire to refer, but we have already 
exceeded our space, and must con- 
clude. We do so by reiterating the 
opinion we have already expressed, 
that Home Rulers aim at what never 
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can be realised by “moral force,” 
or “peaceable agitation,’ while 
the attempt to gain their ends other- 
wise necessarily involves rebellion, 
Such is the plain state of the case, 
even were Home Rule desirable, 
which most assuredly it is not ; suth 
is the issue to which the agitation 
must inevitably lead, if seriously in- 
tended, and not fomented as a mere 
knavish device of demagogism. 


FOR HIS COUNTRY: 


A TALE OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 


By a SoutHern SOtpimer. a 





BOOK FIRST. 


PERHAPS NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


ir was four o’clock in the morning 
when we returned to camp. The 
darkness had melted away to the 
beautiful dawn of a grand summer 
day, and the heavens were illu- 
minated far and near with magni- 
ficent golden tints. The snowy 
cloudlets that here and there studded 
the sky appeared to be set in gold, 
like ethereal jewels, and a fragrance 
prevailed everywhere that heralded 
the loveliness of nature’s choicest 
products. 

The birds twittered about in care- 
less, peaceful gambols, attuning their 
songs to the great Giver of all good, 
Peace was written upon the face of 
the earth; plenty was visible in pas- 
ture, in croft, and even among the 
forest's noble trees; and yet that never 


soil, which for so many years had 
not known the contact of steel, ex- 
cept of the peaceful plough, was to 
be drenched with blood. 

And this came to pass in America 
—in America above all, the country 
whose boast it had been that it was 
the land of peace before all others: 
that it was the land where the tread 
of soldiery was an uncommon oc- 
currence ; among the nation whose 
pride, whose glorious pride it had 
been that they had but 50,000 men 
in their standing army for a popula- 
tion of 33,000,000, and that they 
required these only to guard against 
the savages, who threatened the 
daring pioneers on the frontier. And 
now the sons of America were as- 
sembled here in martial array, not 
against a foreign foe, not against an 
invader coming from across the vast 
seas to destroy their homes and to 
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take their liberty, but brother against 
brother, father against son, country- 
man against countryman, trying the 
issue of a difference which ought to 
have been settled by the argument 
of the tongue or the pen, as well as 
with the sword, had it not been for 
the stubbornness, the infatuate vain- 
glory, and the fanatical hatred of 
those Northern politicians, — and 
some among the Southern too,— 
upon whom rests the terrible re- 
sponsibility of having caused the 
war, with all the suffering, all the 
carnage, all the misery, it enteiled. 

The Southern soldiers felt this as 
they prepared themselves for the 
conflict. But they knew the impla- 
cability of their foes, and they 
nerved their hearts to forget the 
ties which once bound them to their 
present assailants, and to repel the 
attack with which they were threat- 
ened. 

As we returned we found the North 
Carolinians engaged in strengthen- 
ing and improving the little earth- 
work which protected their front. 
Six nine-pound howitzers were in 
position on their right and left flanks, 
three of them guarding the road and 
enfilading the woods to the left, 
which were in front of the Four- 
teenth Virginian Infantry, the other 
three facing the field in front, and 
enfilading the road. 

Six men had been detailed from 
every company to cook and prepare 
the morning meal, according to the 
old principle that it is a bad plan to 
fight with an empty stomach. The 
camp fires had been lit again, and 
suspended over them were great 
black camp kettles, in which huge 
masses of fresh beef were stewing. 
It was a scene such as no one would 
forget who was privileged to behold 
it. The knowledge that our cavalry 
pickets were as yet more than a 
mile beyond us spread a feeling ‘of 
security. The main body of the 
regiment were behind the breast- 
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work, sitting or lying about basking 
themselves in the morning sun. 

After Captain Blair had given in 
his report, Colonel Hill invited us to 
take breakfast with him. How I 
enjoyed that steaming cup of the 
essence of the Faba Arabica! There 
is nothing like hot coffee to open 
one’s eyes, to cheer one’s spirits, to 
revivify one’s energies after a night 
of marching or watching. Ali cor- 
dials, brandy, whisky, or the like, 
can do nothing of the sort. And 
it was just the want of coffee after 
the first year of the war which I for 
one felt as a great hardship. After 
the middle of the year 1862 there 
was no such thing as coffee to be 
seen among the Confederate troops, 
except in cases, as after Fair Oaks, 
the Richmond battles, Manassas, or 
in Maryland, &c., when it was taken 
from the Yankees. ‘The soldiers 
made decoctions of roasted grain, 
roasted rice, roasted horse-beans, as 
substitutes for coffee; butit required 
an extraordinary flight of imagina- 
tion, of which I was not capable, to 
drink that horrible stuff for coffee. 

Having fortified ourselves with a 
hearty meal, wherein beautiful fresh 
bacon, cream-like, delicious butter,. 
and snowy wheaten bread formed 
the principal part, we accepted 
Colonel Hill’s second invitation, and 
smoked our pipes in front of the 
staff tent, which was pitched in a 
little opening of the wood, The 
Colonel’s negro servants were just 
then clearing it of all its camp fur- 
niture and equipments, so as to be 
able to strike it at the first sign of 
the enemy’s approach. Ah, of the 
nine men enjoying their morning 
whiffs on that 10th of July but five 
were alive the same day next year, 
but four on the anniversary next 
following, and a few years ago 
there were but two. 

Shortly after six o’clock the re- 
port came from the pickets that the 
enemy were coming down in force. 
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After our arrival at Little Bethel, 

scouring parties had been sent out 
in all directions from the advanced 
cavalry post there, to reconnoitre. 
One of these patrols, consisting of 
two men and a sergeant, under the 
guidance of a farmer of the name of 
Simmery, living in the neighbour- 
hood, had ventured too far, and had 
been captured, after a gallantstruggle, 
having a whole regiment down upon 
them. This exploit, which General 
Butler bombastically termed a “night 
surprise and important capture of 
Confederate troops,” as we after- 
wards learned, to our astonishment 
and merriment, formed the only in- 
cident which could in any way 
soever tell against the Southern 
forces in relation to the battle of 
Great Bethel. 

At half-past six the main body of 
the cavalry and the field-piece, which 
had formed the outpost at Little 
Bethel, came back into the lines. 
The Federal forces were at that 
time within half «a mile of the 
little church which our pickets had 
held, and there were now only a 
few vedettes between us and the 
Yankees. 

Everything was now got ready 
for action. ‘The men had partaken of 
their meal, the camp fires were left 
to smoulder, the kettles and pans 
were moved away to the hospital- 
tent beyond Great Bethel Church, 
the ambulances were drawn up in 
the little hollow at the back of the 
creek, the men were in their posi- 
tions behind the earthwork, with 
rifles ready steadied for aim towards 
the road and the fields. ‘The artil- 
lerymen of the Richmond Howitzer 
Battery were still engaged in add- 
ing a few sand-bags for their pro- 
tection. The guns were ready 
loaded and trained, and they awaited 
but the signal of their captain, who 
sat motionless on his horse to the 
rear, to open fire. 

A little before seven we could 
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hear the bugles of the Federal 
skirmishers. What a curious music 
those notes must have been in the 
ears of the young soldiers, but very 
few of whom had ever looked cold 
death in the face on the battle- 
field! We could hear them advane- 
ing through the fields, although we 
could not see them as yet; but in- 
stinctively, I might say, we could 
nearly feel their approach. 

A few minutes after we heard the 
rallying shots of our vedettes an- 
swered by the swift, rattling fire ofthe 
Yankee Tirailleurs. Then we could 
see our cavalry men coming back 
slowly at pace, turning now and 
then to give the Northerners an- 
other greeting or two from their 
carbines. It was a curious sight, 
those brave fellows, so conspicuous. 
on their great horses, standing stock 
still in front of the black line of 
dots which from time to time sent 
forth little puffs of white smoke. 
But they were horribly bad shots, 
those Unionists. Not one of their 
bullets hit either man or horse, and 
our men rode back in as silent con- 
tempt of that despicable marksman- 
ship, as if they had been clad in in- 
vulnerable mail. 

At last, the last of our troopers 
had returned, and we had but ene- 
mies in front of us. We could now 
see long glittering lines come along 
the road. They were at least a 
mile and a-half distant, but it looked 
as if a million of diamonds sparkled 
in the sunshine. 

The Federal skirmishers were 
not yet within rifle range, and our 
gunners probably did not care to 
waste a shell or two on them. But 
shortly afterwards the lines became 
thicker and thicker, black masses 
stood out against the lively green 
of the fields and meadows, and amid 
the clouds of dust we could see 
large black spots, which glittered 
from time to time, coming at a 
furious rate along the road. They 
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were the Northern artillery advanc- 
ing to take up position. 

Two hours nearly passed like 
that. It was just nine o'clock when 
the captain of the Richmond Howit- 
zers gave the word of command that 
inaugurated the battle. 

“No. 1—No. 2—No. 3, ready!” 

“ All well!” 

* All well!” 

“ All well! ” were the replies. 

“Fire!” 

And with the roar of those can- 
nons commenced the battle of Great 
Bethel. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BATTLE OF GREAT BETHEL. 


As the thunder of our guns had 
rolled away, a flash and long white 
puff of smoke shot out from the 
brow of a little hill in our front, a 
report was heard, and whirring with 
a dismal howl, a shell crashed into 
the wood to our rear. We heard it 
burst far away among the tops of 
the trees. 

Then four or five more flashes 
and as many puffs of smoke, and the 
ball had commenced. All of the 
shells burst either short of the mark, 
or overshot us by scores of yards, 
and we saw the little white wreaths 
high up in the air like harmless 
cloudlets, but which, nevertheless, 
meant destruction to anything near. 
Our cannon in the centre of the line 
joined in the concert, as well as 
those on our right, and for fifteen or 
twenty minutes the roar was inces- 
sant. 

The soldiers sat quietly behind 
the fortification, hardly knowing 
how they felt. There is a sort of 
instinctive dread in every man when 
he first hears the noise of the guns, 
an innate feeling of the danger to 
which he is exposed. But after a 
few minutes, generally, the original 
equilibrium of the mind is restored, 
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except in the cases of natural 
cowards, whose courage nothing can 
screw up. But the Southerners 
were certainly not men of that 
stamp. 

The Federal riflemen deployed in 
open skirmishing order along the 
fields at the side of Bethel farm, 
and added their voices to the chorus 
of war. Our sharpshooters, also, 
were busy on both flanks, and a 
rattling fire was kept up. But what 
miserable marksmen these Yankees 
were. Not a single shot went 
home. Our infantry were ordered 
to keep quietly under the protec- 
tion of the breastwork, and to re- 
serve their fire. 

In the meantime, the woods on 
our left filled with column after 
column of the Yankees, On the 
left flank, where the Fourteenth Vir- 
ginia Regiment held the ground, 
volley succeeded volley, and the 
smoke was rising above the trees. 
The fight was evidently very hot 
there. 

We learned afterwards that the 
Federal troops had crossed the creek 
in gallant style, and had charged up 
nearly to the face of the entrench- 
ments. It was there where Major 
Winthrop, a scion of one of the 
wealthiest and oldest New York 
families, met his death. 

He was leading on his men 
valiantly, and as they wavered under 
the withering fire of the Virginians 
and began to turn, he jumped on 
the stump of a tree only a few paces 
from the breastwork, and waving his 
sword, and cheering them on, he 
endeavoured torally them. A bullet 
from one of those unerring marks- 
men cut him down, and his men 
broke and fled. 

In the meantime, on the side of 
the North Carolinians, the engage- 
ment had become more serious. 
Among the cedars, by the side of 
the road, were concealed numbers 
of riflemen who were beginning to 
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get a better range, but as yet their 
fire was quite ineffective. 

Colonel Hill walked up to the 
officer commanding the artillery. 

“ Please shell that copse, yonder,” 
he said ;- “ the Yankee riflemen are 
as thick as bees in there. We must 
drive them out of it.” 

**T don’t think I shall be able to 
get at them,” replied the artillery- 
man, “that log-barn is directly in 
the line of fire.” 

“ Can’t you burst a shell in it?” 
suggested the Colonel, “and set it 
a-fire. It is full of hay, and dry 
as cinders; itll burn like one 
o'clock. 

“ T’ll try,” answered the Captain. 
He rode up to his guns, and had 
them trained in the proper direction. 
The shells—fusee shells were the 
only sort used at that time—were 
cut cautiously and as accurately as 
possible. Crash! went the guns, 
but the missiles went clean through 
the barn and burst beyond. The 
building was too near to the guns, 
and no shells were provided with 
fusees appropriate for so short a 
distance. 

“TI can’t do it,” said the Captain 
to Colonel Hill, who was standing 
by his side. “My shells will not 
cut short enough. We must try 
something else.” 

The Colonel looked around. 

“I wish some one would go and 
set the place a-fire !” he said, quietly, 
and in a low voice, audible at most 
a few paces off. 

But one man had heard the sum- 
mons. He could hardly be called a 
man; he was a mere child. It was 
the youngster Wyatt whom I had 
noticed the evening before. 

He jumped up. 

‘Pll go, Colonel,” he said. 

“ Why, my lad,” said the old 
soldier, “ you are only a boy; you 
hardly know what risk you would 
run!” 

“JT don’t mind it at all, Colonel,” 
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answered the lad, with a_ bright 
smile; “I am not afraid. Please 
let me go and do it.” 

“TI don’t like to send one so 
young,” said the Colonel. 

** Please do let me go, Colonel,” 
pleaded the young North Carolinian ; 
“T’'ll promise you faithfully I'll do 
it, or die if I cannot.” 

“You're a courageous lad,” en- 
joined Colonel Hill. “ Well, as you 
are determined to go, go! Put 
down your musket, and take off 
your accoutrements ; take a hatchet 
and a box of matches; and here, 
you can have this revolver, too, in 
case of necessity, and go along as 
cautiously as you can ; keep close to 
the ground, and do your best.” 

“You may rely on me, Colonel,” 
cried the lad, joyously. ‘“ You'll 
see I'll do my duty.” 

The youngster threw down his 
rifle. A hatchet and some lucifer 
matches were quickly obtained, and 
he stuck the Colonel's revolver in 
his belt. 

Then he vaulted over the breast- 
work, and there was barely time to 
stop the riflemen on our flank from 
firing in that direction, when he 
was seen running along. 

The bullets came fast then, like 
hail nearly, although not one hit its 
mark. The trees at the rear were 
cut about fearfully, most of the 
balls striking from three to four feet 
above man’s height. 

Young Wyatt had run along for 
about a hundred yards, and was 
within a short distance of his desti- 
nation, when he made a horrible 
unearthly jump, a few staggering 
steps forward, and fell. 

He had been shot through the 
head. 

He was the first and only victim 
of that battle among the Southern 
troops. The brave little heart that 
had beaten in the boy’s bosom was 
stilled in death. His presentiment 
was fulfilled. He had died for his 
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country. {“ Dulce ac decorum est 
pro patria mori.” 

In the meantime, the attack of 
the Federal troops on the position 
of the Virginians had been success- 
fully repelled, and we saw now dense 
masses of infantry pouring forth 
from the woods, coming into the 
field at a double quick, and forming 
in line of battle. 

During all this the artillery fight 
was going on as hot as ever. 

Our turn had come now also. 

* Attention, battalion!” cried 
Colonel Hill. 

Every man was on his feet ina 
moment, 

“Be careful now!” exclaimed 
the Southern commander ; “ let them 
come as fast as they like. Take 
good aim at the middie of the body, 
and let no man fire before I give 
the word. And if they should come 
close, I hope that youll know how 
to use your bayonets.” 

The Northern troops had deployed 
in line by that time. We saw one 
officer on a white horse galloping 
along the line, when one of our 
shells burst near him. A cloud of 
smoke and of dust hid everything 
around him for a moment, and when 
it had disappeared, neither the white 
horse nor the officer could be seen 
anywhere. 7 

But his place was supplied by 
another, 

And then the long dark line moved 
forward, and came towards us. As 
they approached it seemed to lose 
its density, and looked more like a 
straggling mass of men, than a 
brigade in line of battle. 

‘They were about three hundred 
yards from us, when Colonel Hill 
shouted at the top of his voice :— 

“ First North Carolina. Atten- 
tion! Ready! aim! fire!” 

For a moment or two everything 
before us was hid in the smoke. 
Then we could see the Northern 
soldiers coming on still, no longer 
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in order of regiments, but in groups. 
Here and there along the field black 
patches stood out upon the green of 
the grass. They were dead or 
wounded men. 

**Load again! Fire at will!” 
was now the command. 

For about ten minutes the firing 
went on, replied to but feebly by 
the Federals, who never came within 
less than three hundred yards of 
us. At last, when no response was 
audible, we tried to look through 
the smoke and the flashes, and found 
that the last of the Yankees were 
many hundred yards beyond us, 
running away as fast as they could. 

The battery on the brow of the 
hill alone was playing yet. 

“Over and after them!” cried 
Colonel Hill, waving his sword; 
‘follow me! we must have those 
guns !” 

The North Carolinians needed no 
second command. How eagerly they 
had longed for that moment—that 
trysting hour when they should be 
able to cross bayonets with their 
foes, hoping to find them foemen 
worthy of their steel. 

In a moment they swarmed over 
the breastwork, up and down, and 
up again with a rush. 

“Steady, men, keep in line!” 
cried the Colonel; but it was difficult 
to restrain the ardour of the young 
troops, who had but one thought, 
that of getting at the Yankees. 

Then we could see the Federal 
gunners rushing to their horses and 
limbering up some of the guns in 
hot haste. Oh, for five minutes, but 
five minutes, and the Southerners 
would be upon them. What would 
they not have given to keep those 
guns there five minutes longer! 

On they ran as fast as they could, 
panting in the summer heat, losing 
their headgear, and never stopping 
to look back for it. 

And nearer and nearer we came 
to that fated battery. 
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We were about six hundred yards 
from it, when four of the pieces and 
their caissons were whirled away at 
a gallop. But two guns remained 
stationary there, the horses belong- 
ing to them had evidently been 
killed. 

Only one man was there with 
them. 

We could see him distinctly, work- 
ing away at one of the guns with 
something in his hand. Up and 
down went his arm in fast aud heavy 
strokes, his other hand resting on 
the breech. He was spiking the 
cannon. 

Our men went on faster than 
ever, but not a shot had been fired 
as yet. 

And as we came nearer we could 
even distinguish that Northern sol- 
dier’s uniform. He was an artillery 
officer, standing manfully by his 
guns after everybody else had de- 
serted them. 

Our men began to fire in a strag- 
gling way at the fleeing battery, but 
no one seemed to care to aim at the 
artilleryman there. 

Oh, how weadmired that Northern 
hero, for such he was, staking his 
life for the sake of his comrades. 
He stood there working away calmly 
and carelessly whilst his life was not 
worth a moment’s purchase. 

Then we saw him run to the 
second cannon. 

We were hardly eighty or ninety 
yards from him then. 

“Don’t let him spike that other 
gun,” cried Colonel Hill; ‘down 
with him!” 

Two or three of our men stopped 
and took deliberate aim. 

We saw the brave fellow take an- 
other spiking nail from his pouch 
and insert it. The arm was raised 
to drive it home, when a few flashes 
were seen, and the man dropped the 
hammer, opened his arms, and stag- 
gering back a few steps, reeled, and 
fell on bis face. 
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In a few seconds we were there. 
I turned the poor fellow round and 
felt his pulse. He was quite dead. 
One bullet has entered the skull, 
another had pierced his breast. He 
died the glorious death of a soldier 
bravely doing more than his duty, 
and we all raised our hats as we 
passed away. Honour to whom 
honour is due. I did not learn his 
name, but from his uniform we saw 
that he was a lieutenant in the New 
York Artillery. Had he been only 
wounded, and not killed, he would 
have found tender hands to nurse 
him, and sterling hearts to sympa- 
thise with him among the men who 
shot him down, as was their duty. 
As it was, we bestowed what care 
we could on his body, and when his 
mortal remains were claimed by the 
Northern chiefs, under flag of truce, 
we gave him a regimental salute in 
parting. He was taken to the am- 
bulance which was to convey him to 
Newport News through two lines 
of troops presenting arms, and two 
companies fired the parting volley. 

After that it was evident that the 
battle wasover. The Yankees were 
in full and hasty retreat, and it would 
have been idle for the infantry to 
follow them, as they had the fortifi- 
cations of Hampton and Newport 
News to fall back upon. Besides. 
that, our force, though strong 
enough for defence, was far from 
sufficiently numerous for the pur- 
poses of attack. 

So the regiment was called back 
after a short pursuit, and returned 
to the bivouac between one and two- 
o'clock. 

The Federal troops engaged con- 
sisted, as I afterwards learned, of 
Duryea’s Zouave regiment, Colonel 
Townsend’s, Colonel Washburn’s, 
Colonel Carr’s, Colonel Phelp’s, and 
Colonel Beudix’s regiments of in- 
fantry, of detachments from the 
Vermont and Massachusetts regi- 
ments from Newport News, and two 
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batteries of artillery. On the South- 
ern side there were only the First 
North Carolina and the Fourteenth 
Virginia Infantry, supported by the 
Richmond Howitzers. 

The battalion of the Louisiana 
Zouaves, which had doubled from 
near Yorktown at the sound of the 
firing, arrived shortly after the fight 
was over. 

There was a great outcry all thro’ 
the North about the affair. General 
Pierce, who commanded the attack- 
ing force, received all the blame, and 
his superior, General Butler, endea- 
voured to speak of the affair merely 
as an attempt to try the mettle of 
his troops more than anything else. 
But he could not get over facts. The 
Federal troops bad been thoroughly 
beaten, losing some of their guns, and 
men of mark had been killed, whose 
death could not be hushed up. 

All the versatile New England 
attorney, transformed into a Federal 
general, could plead in mitigation of 
the calamity was as follows :— 

He concluded his report about the 
battle by saying: 

**T think in the unfortunate com- 
bination of circumstances, and the 
result which we experienced, we 
gained more than we have lost.” 

What he gained, except a terrific 
thrashing, I could never understand. 
He certainly did not lose that. But 
in matters of this kind it is easy for 
a lawyer to beat a general. Words 
cost nothing, and a few ambiguous, 
high-sounding sentences look so well 


on paper. 
CHAPTER X. 


Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud 
had lower’d, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch 
in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground 
overpower’ d, 
~ weary to sleep, and the wounded to 
ie. 
—Tue Sotprer’s Dream. 


Waar a solemn silence during the 
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night after a battle! How grandilo- 
quent the stillness after the roar and 
excitement! The weary limbs are 
stretched in repose, the heart beats 
softer, and dread passions are stilled. 

And if it be a summer night, with 
its perfumed beauty and solemnity, 
what a sermon preaches nature to 
defaulting man! 

He is surrounded by the blessings 
the earth has laboured to bring forth 
for his benefit, for his use, and his 
mightiest efforts have tended to 
destroy those great gifts. The grow- 
ing grain has been trampled under 
foot by warlike legions, the trees of 
the orchard have been broken down 
by the ruthless fragments of the 
shell, the husbandman’s labour has 
been in vain. 

And instead of sounds of joy and 
gratitude the only voices to be heard 
are the cries of agony of the 
wounded. 

What a lesson to the politician. 

What a homily to the statesman. 

Philosophy stretches out her finger 
and sighs. 

Diplomacy hides her head in 
shame. 

Religion weeps and prays. 

And in the meantime the wounded 
die. 

The night after the battle of 
Great Bethel, though enshrouded by 
the imposing solemnity incident to 
the occasion, was not attended by 
most of the usual horrors. 

The Yankees had carried away 
many of their wounded, and those 
that were left had been collected 
and were well cared for by that time. 
Night was, therefore, not rendered 
horrible by the wailing and groaning 
of expiring soldiers, and at nine in 
the evening nothing was left to tell 
the tale of the combat, except the 
marks of the bullets and shells on 
the trees and on the farm buildings 
of Great Bethel. 

I had taken a short sleep when 
we had returned to the bivouac.. 
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There in the shade of the wood I 
had nestled myself down at the foot 
of an aged oak, and had sought re- 
pose after a night of watching and 
marching, and a day of excitement 
and battle. I did not sleep long, 
however, for the mosquitoes soon 
found in me an unsuspecting and un- 
defended prey, and began to attack 
me most mercilessly. I woke at last, 
nearly blinded by their poisonous 
stings. I was very uncomfortable. 
My hands and face were covered 
with red spots, which pained 
horribly. In my fatigue I had 
neglected the usual precaution of 
covering my face with my handker- 
chief, or something of the sort, and 
the result was most unpleasant. 

I called Bob, whom I had not 
seen since before the commencement 
of the fight. 

But Bob answered not. 

Llooked for him everywhere, and 
found him at last im the ditch by the 
side of the road, about 500 yards 
from the church. He had made 
quite a barricade of little stones for 
himself, unaware of the fact that a 
piece of shell striking them would 
have sent them flying in all direc- 
tions. He had installed himself 
there, had spread out my best 
blanket to protect himself from the 
dampness of the ground, and was 
using his overcoat and mine for a 
covering. He evidently knew how 
to take care of his person. And 
perhaps he was right, after all. 

1 had the greatest trouble in the 
world to get him to rise and fetch 
some water to bathe my aching face 
and hands. He did not seem to 
relish it at all to have to get up in 
the middle of his sleep. However, 
he went away, and brought what I 
required, and as he was rather sulky 
and grumbled on his return, I boxed 
his ears to teach him better manners. 
That little lesson roused his spirits, 
and in a few moments he was as 
lithe and active as ever. 
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After that I made Bob light a fire 
and boil some coffee. Having ob- 
tained that, I felt rather hungry, and 
as I had bought a large shoulder of 
prime bacon just before starting from 
Yorktown, I asked Bob to cook 
some of it. 

But Bob turned up the whites of 
his eyes, and screwed his face into 
a horrible grimace. 

“Oh mas’r,” he said, with up- 
lifted hands, ‘de big bombs eaden 
it oll!” 

“The shells have eaten my bacon ? 
What the deuce do you mean?” I 
exclaimed. 

“Oh yes, mas’r,” answered the 
nigger, pointing to a tree, “it be 
dere—dere—big bombs eaden oll de 
bacon.” 

I went and looked. It was a 
curious sight. Bob had placed my 
provisions against the trunk of an 
oak tree, and had covered them side- 
ways with atin pan. A solid shot 
had struck the pan at the top, had 
forced it, with the bacon, bread, and 
all into the tree to the depth of 
more than six inches, and then had 
crushed through it and gone clean 
out at the other side, leaving a ragged 
hole big enough to put two fists 
through. 

It was very unkind indeed of “ de 
big bombs” to “eat” my bacon. 
Very uncharitable! But, no doubt, 
“de big bomb” would have eaten 
Bob, or me as well, if either of us 
had been in the way. 

Finding myself thus unable to 
obtain the meal I desired, I returned 
to the breastwork, after having 
swallowed my coffee. 

There in one long row, nearly 
side by side, every man in his place, 
fully accoutred, slept the First North 
Carolina Regiment. The muskets 
were stacked behind them, and a 
half-a-dozen sentinels paced up and 
down as guard. 

As I came to the first, he chal- 
lenged me. 
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The countersign had been given 
out during the time I was asleep, and 
therefore I knew it not. 

The man recognised me, however, 
and being forbidden to allow any- 
body to pass without giving the 
countersign, he called his officer. 

The latter passed me, as a matter 

of course. 
— As we walked along to the upper 
end of the regimental line, I came to 
a spot where four soldiers were 
standing guard. It was there 
where the heroes of the fight on 
both sides, young Wyatt and the 
Federal artilleryman, slept the one 
iong sleep that lasts for ever. Each 
had gloriously done his duty to his 
country. Both had been animated 
by the same spirit, that which makes 
nations great. And, therefore, equal 
honours were rendered to them both. 
The guard of honour that stood by 
the mortal remains of their comrade 
watched, at the same time, over the 
body of their gallant foeman. 

Those were the times when the 
loss of one man was felt and grieved 
over. But all that changed, when 
the next year came, with its battles 
of seven days duration, and its 
wholesale slaughter. 

A man who had slept by the side 
of another one night, would see his 
comrade dead on the cold ground 
the next evening. He would look 
at him, perhaps point him out to 
the ambulance party, sigh, and 
ride on. 

War is a hard teacher, and cruel 
are the lessons which it brings 
home. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LIFE’S TROUBLES CEASE. 


Savngss prevailed at Davies’ Reach. 
Dread disease, who had respected 
the old homestead for so many years, 
had crept in like a thief at night, 
and stolen the pleasures of life, and 
her bleak wings were casting a dark 
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shadow over the farm and its in- 
habitants. 
The old Virginian was ill—ill 


unto death. The excitement of 
that night, when the echoes of 


musketry resounded so near him, 
followed by that day when the guns 
roared in so close proximity to 
his once peaceful home—had pro- 
strated him—and the shock had been 
too much for the strength left in his 
frame after more than ninety win- 
ters of life—it was hurrying him on 
to his grave. 

He had risen early that morning 
of the 10th of June, and had walked 
down to the Hampton Road. There 
he saw the leng lines of infantry in 
their thousands defiling before him, 
hurrying on to the battle which was 
to try the issue of the cause on 
which he had set his heart. He saw 
the glittering cannon in all their 
warlike trim, he saw the regiments 
after regiments’ in never ending 
columns, and as he knew how few 
were the brave soldiers who guarded 
the road to Richmond, his hands 
trembled and his pulse beat faster, 
not because he doubted the courage 
of his countrymen—he knew that 
man to man they were equal to 
twice their number of the puny, 
scared-looking troops who unfurled 
the star-spangled banner of the Union 
to the winds; he knew well, also, 
that before the legions of the North 
could force their way to «the capital 
of the South, they would have to 
walk over the corpses of the little 
band that held the Thermopylean 
pass of the Peninsular against the 
Federal odds. But he was anxious 
to know the result, and the suspense 
preyed upon his mind as he sat there 
on the mile-stone hour after hour, 
thinking of his country and his 
countrymen. And was it not pos- 
sible that one of his children aimed 
just then the fatal bullet at his 
brother’s breast ? 

Many of the officers who passed 
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by knew the old planter well, 
especially those who had _ been 
stationed for some time at Fortress 
Monroe. Major Winthrop, who 
was acquainted with William 
Davies, the Lieutenant in the Navy 
of the United States, and who also 
had seen Charles Davies in Hamp- 
ton, stopped his horse and greeted 
the old man. 

** You are out early this morning, 
Mr. Davies,” exclaimed the Major ; 
“T am glad to see that you look so 
well. In a few days, I have no 
doubt,” he added with a smile, “ I'll 
be able to send you word how our 
new quarters in Richmond agree 
with us.” 

The nonogenarian Idoked up at 
him with a glance of reproach. 
“Oh, Ill not contradict ye, Mr. 
Winthrop,” he said, “for I do be- 
lieve as some among ye will be in 
Richmond in a very short time; 
only, I'll tell ye, Mr. Winthrop, I 
don’t think as you'll go there of 
your own free will, and I’ve my 
doubts as to your liking those new 
quarters ye’re speaking about.” 

“Sharply spoken,” replied the 
Major with a laugh, “ you can take 
your own part yet, Mr. Davies; 
we'll see who is right.” 

And he rode on. 

The old man had waited and 
waited, till he was startled by the 
first shots. Then he had left his 
hard seat, and had sat down on the 
grass-bank of the ditch by the side 
of the road, in the shade of the 
green hedge. 

Then the thunder of the guns had 
chimed in to make the summer day 
terrible. For a long while it roared 
on, and the atmosphere became 
charged with a sulphurous vapour 
that was preceptible even at that 
distance. 

Then after a while the Virginian 
saw the ambulances coming back at 


a trot, carrying their ghastly 
treights of wounded men. Oh, how 
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they moaned and groaned as they 
were jolted along that rough road. 
How they cried for water! Water! 
Water! was their continual wailing 
cry. 
The old man walked a short dis- 
tance up the bye-road that led to his 
house, to a spot where a well was 
sunk by the side of a deserted negro 
cabin—the two buckets were hang- 
ing to the chain. Davies filled one 
of them with the crystal liquid, 
loosed it from the hook, and although 
its weight bore him down, he 
managed to carry it to the roadside 
where he distributed the cooling 
drink to the sufferers that were borne 
by. Five times he made the same 
journey and back, until his strength 
gave way, and he was thoroughly 
exhausted. 

Then he saw the men who had 
marched past him in the morning 
in serried ranks, and in exulting 
confidence in their numbers, return 
with haggard looks, and in broken 
groups, fleeing towards Hampton. 
Some had thrown away their guns, 
others had their uniforms torn, 
others still bore the marks of blood; 
and the heavy guns and their car- 
riages thundered past among them, 
the men on foot rushing out of their 
way like doves at the approach of 
the hawk. 

And they all looked at the old 
man sitting quietly by the road-side, 
and sped on. 

Then came some troops in more 
orderly formation, and with officers 
to lead them; last of them Duryea’s 
Zouaves, in their red and blue uni- 
forms. But they all passed by at 
a double quick, and never stayed for 
a moment on their course. 

Just as the last cloud of dust had 
rolled away, the old Virginian heard 
the tramp of horses, and there, a 
short distance off, he spied the black 
hats and grey uniforms of the Pen- 
insular Cavalry. They came up to 
him at a gallop. Major Phillips 
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was at their head, and among the 
troopers the old man saw his grand- 
son Harry. So he at least was safe, 
and had done his duty to his 


country. 
They all stopped and bared 
their heads before the vener- 


able old planter, who had known 
most of them from their baby- 
hood. 

‘So you’ve come out to see how 
we licked these Yankees,” exclaimed 
the Major, “ Thank you Mr. Davies, 
thank you.” 

“T’m so glad that ye’ve come off 
all right, Mr. Phillips,” replied the 
old man, with a tear glistening in 
his eye. ‘And has Harry done as 
he ought?” 

“You may be proud of your 
grandson, Mr. Davies;” answered 
the soldier, “he’s done more 
than his duty. He’s been fore- 
most everywhere to day and last 
night.” 

“Thank ye for that,” exclaimed 
the planter, whose emotion nearly 
choked his voice. ‘“‘ Bless thee, my 
son, may God bless thee. Now I 
can go home to th’ old house 
satisfied.” 

And while the Southern  sol- 
diers galloped on after the re- 
treating foe, he returned to Davies’ 
Reach. 

He went to bed in good spirits that 
night, but the next morning when 
he attempted to rise he felt that he 
possessed not the requisite strength. 
His breath also was heavy, and an 
intermittent hectic cough troubled 
his rest. 

He had not risen from his bed 
during the two days that inter- 
vened, and now his granddaughter 
Carrie was sitting by his bedside, 
watching over him and nursing 
him, and whiling the weary 
hours away by reading some poe- 
try, of which the old man was 
very fond. 

She was just then reading those 
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beautiful verses of Milton’s sublime 
“Hymn.” 


“No war or battle’s sound 
‘Was heard the world around : 
The idle spear and shield were high up 


hung; 

The hookéd chariot stood, 

Unstain’d with hostile blood, 

The trumpet spake not to the arméd 
throng ; 

And Kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord 
was by. 

“ But peaceful was the night 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began; 

The winds, with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the water kist 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean— 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birdeof calm sit brooding on the 
charméd wave. 


“ The stars, with deep amaze, 

Stand fixed in stedfast gaze, 

Bending one'way their precious influence; 

And will not take their flight 

For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warn’d them 
thence ; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow 

Until their Lord himself bespake, and 
bid them go.” 


‘* Ah, that’s a very good book, me 
lass,” said the old man, interrupting 
Carrie, and “ Master Milton was a 
very great man. But me child,’ he 
added, “ there be better books than 
that, and there’s one who’s much 
greater and much better than Mas- 
ter Milton, and His book I want thee 
to read to me. Go fetch me my 
Bible from that shelf; that’s the 
poetry I want to hear now.” 

The girl brought the Holy Book. 

““What shall I read to you grand- 
father?” she asked. 

“Never mind what,” heanswered ; 
“read what thee likest, it is all 
equally good.” 

Carrie Davies opened the book at 
the 24th verse of the 5th chapter of 
the Gospel of Saint John. 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that heareth my Word, and be- 
lieveth on Him that sent Me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come 
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into condemnation ; but is passed 
from death unto life.” 

She stopped and looked at her 
grandfather. He was much paler 
than before, looking at her with 
open eyes. She held out her hand 
which he grasped, and oh, his touch 
was so cold. 

“‘ Read on, my lass,” he muttered, 
** God bless thee, read on,” and he 
let go her hand. 

She continued : 

“‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
the hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God; and they that 
hear shall live.” 

She looked up again tohim. He 
was lying there with his eyes closed. 
And so pale, so quiet, so still. She 
jumped up and placed her hand on 
his brow. It was frigid as ice. 
Then she felt his hand, and with a 
cry of anguish rending the soul, she 
sank down on her knees by the bed- 
side and wept. 

The old man was dead. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CAUGHT! 


Carrie Davies was still weeping 
by the side of her dead grandfather, 
when she heard Drag barking furi- 
ously, and running to the window 
she saw that a company of Federal 
Infantry had halted before the 
house. 

Their leader was attempting to 
open the gate, when the great hound 
made a furious jump at him, and 
very nearly caught him by the 
throat. * 

The officer darted back, and 
drawing his revolver, he aimed at 
the dog who was crouching before 
him, growling, and ready for another 
spring, and having carefully mea- 
sured his distance, he fired. 

The hound made a jump into the 
air, and rolled over with a groan. 

Poor Carrie was nearly distracted. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “my darling 


grandfather is dead, and now they 
have killed my last protector, too. 
Poor Drag—he too !” 

The Unionist swung back the 
gates, and marched his men into the 
yard, 

“ Where zum teufel is you all,” 
he cried. ‘‘ Heh, you in de house, 
come heraus, I vont’s you!” 

Carrie wiped away the drops that 
glistened in her eyes. The brave 
little heart in her bosom beat faster, 
but she would not let these enemies 
of her country see even those sacred 
tears. They should not boast that 
they had seen a daughter of the 
South weeping. 

“Tam coming in a moment, Sir, 
she cried, opening the window. I 
am not very well? You will find 
the servants in the cabin at the back. 
They will do all you want for you 
in the meantime.” 

“Allright,” answered the German, 
staring at her beautiful face, which 
was rendered even more lovely by 
the charm of her unusual paleness.— 
“ All right, ve vill vait for you.— 
Wunderschénes Midchen,” he added, 
speaking to his lieutenant; “sehr 
nett, das kommut gerade recht. 
Schultert’s Gewehr! Zu Fuss, 
Gewehr!” he commanded then. 
And his company stood at attention. 
He sheathed his sword, and went 
to the cabin, where he found Bessie 
and Flo, and Sam, the old negro 
servants, huddled together ina corner, 
trembling with fear. 

‘¢ Come heraus,” he cried savagely, 
“you niggers, I vont you to get mea 
lots of dings, schnell, oder wenn ich 
koumm dann geht’s euch schlecht.” 

“Please, Massa, we be comin,” 
whimpered poor Sam, attempting to 
rise, and shrinking back again, 
“don’t hurt a poor nigger, please 
don’t. What—what—what do ye 
want.” 

“TI vont toget someding to eat for 
me and for my Combany,” retorted 
the officer roughly, ‘“‘and minds you 
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d—m niggers gets it, schnell—oder 
zum kuckuck—you vill see.” 

All that the poor fellow could 
make out of that speech was that 
the Captain required food for him- 
self and his men. 

“I got nuffin in de house,” whined 
the negro, “nuffin, only bacon and 
corncake, and ham and bread and 
butter, and milk and eggs. Dat 
be all dere is in dis ere house.” 

“And vell, do you colls dat not- 
tings,” cried the German with a 
laugh, “ bacon and bread and budder, 
and milk, and ham, and ekks. You 
colls dat nottings, does you? Vell, 
bring him—your milk, and ham, and 
ekks, and oll de rest. Get along, 
schnell, you nigger. Kreutzdonner- 
wettersaperlot !” 

Sam twisted and twitched, trying 
to get edgeways out of the cabin. 
He screwed himself past the officer, 
to the door, when the German sent 
him flying into the yard with a 
vigorous kick—“‘Get along you 
d—m nigger,” he cried, “bring me 
my dings, oder you'll ketch him!” 

Sam hurried to the house more 
dead than alive, whilst the brutal 
soldier commenced pulling the negro 
girls about. The men had spread 
over the yard, still retaining their 
arms, and some of them had upset a 
beehive, whose inmates, enraged by 
the intrusion, swarmed around them, 
and attacked them ruthlessly. Some 
of the men were howling with rage 
and pain, when their officer came 
up and scolded them, in his own 
language, for their imprudence. 
They managed, however, to get the 
bees hived again, and awaited the 
result of their Captain’s requisition. 

Sam had rushed into the house 
and reported to his Mistress what 
was going on below. 

“ Give them what you like,” she 
said, “let them have all they want. I 
shall be satisfied if they take 
what they can find, and leave me 
alone.” 
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The old negro thereupon pro- 
ceeded to collect all the provisions, 
and cooked victuals he could lay 
bands on, he fetched two large cans 
of fresh milk from the cellar, 
brought out pans and kettles, and 
dishes, and knives and forks, and 
deposited the whole in the porch. 

**Dere,” he said to the Federal 
captain, surveying the array of eat- 
ables with anything but satisfaction, 
* dere you heb all dere is; dere’s no 
more. And if you wants to cook 
’em, you must light a fire in 
de yard; de kitchen grate be 
broke.” 

“Very vell,” exclaimed the Ger- 
man ; “ vell done, you d—m black 
teufel ; you’re a guter kerl after oll. 
But vere is your Missis, de lady 
dat was ub in de vinder? I vonts 
her—I vonts to speak mit her. Dell 
her to come heraus.” 

Sam understood enough to know 
that the German wanted to see his 
mistress, and he went back with the 
message. 

Poor Carrie, in her terrible grief, 
felt sick at heart at the thought 
of having to meet such a lot of 
ruffians, but she was determined to 
make a bold show. And who knew? 
These Germans were men after all, 
Perhaps they would respect the 
child by the side of her dead grand- 
father. She would try, she thought, 
and tell them. 

So she washed her face in cold 
water, braided her hair afresh, and 
arranged her dress. Then she went 
downstairs and walked straight up 
to the Federal officer with the air of 
an empress meeting a servant. 

“You want to see me, I hear,” 
she said; “here I am ; what do you 
want, sir?” 

The German was cowed by the 
haughty look and the indignant ad- 
dress of the girl before him. 

“T's got all I vonts now,” he re- 
plied, stammering; “I's only vonts 
to know if dere—dere—dere are any 
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rebels about. Ken you dell me dat?” 
he asked. 

“ Rebels ;” inquired Carrie. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Rebels! vy rebels,” he ejacu- 
lated, “soldiers mit grey coats 
and big horses—Sodern soldiers 
from Bedel; you knows vellenough,” 
he added, rather vexed at Carrie’s 
sally. 

“If you mean whether I know of 
any Southern soldiers to be near, I 
cannot tell you,” replied Carrie 
Davies. ‘If I did know, and I do 
not, I would not tell you.” 

Semiramis could not have assumed 
a more lofty air than that Virginian 
planter’s daughter showed before her 
country’s foes. 

“Oh, dat’s very good,” enjoined 
the German ; “ but ve shall see. You 
ken go now,” he continued, attempt- 
ing to assume a tone of authority 
which suited him very ill; “you 
ken go now. I vonts you not any 
longer.” 

Carrie was glad to get away with- 
out being compelled to open the 
fountains of sorrow before the sol- 
diers of the North. She went back 
to the room where her grandfather 
lay dead, and kneeled down by his 
side, praying to the Almighty Father 
of the orphans to shelter and pro- 
tect her. 

The Germans had made up a tre- 
mendous fire in the yard, using rails 
from the neighbouring fences as fuel. 
They were cooking the bacon and 
ham and frying the eggs they had 
been supplied with, whilst the offi- 
cers regaled themselves with milk 
and bread-and-butter. They made 
a tremendous row, taking no pre- 
cautions whatever against surprise, 
posting no sentinels, and throwing 
their arms about in every direc- 
tion. 

Carrie looked at them from behind 
the little curtain of the window, and 
hoped and prayed that some of the 
Southern troops would swoop down 
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upon the foreign legionists of the 
North. She thought of running 
down to Bethel or of sending Sam 
to inform the officer commanding the 
post there; but by the time the Con- 
federates could arrive the birds 
would probably have fled. So she 
watched the destruction of her little 
property by those wanton men, and 
wept in silence. 

An hour might have passed, and 
the Germans were there still, making 
no sign of moving, and more bois- 
terous than ever, evidently consi- 
dering themselves very lucky for 
having met with so excellent enter- 
tainment. Mauy of them had even 
taken off their accoutrements, some 
were sleeping in the shade, whilst 
others were playing cards. The 
officers squatted on the porch and 
amused themselves by gambling 
with dice. Warfare seemed to have 
but few terrors for them. 

Then all at once there was heard 
the charge of a troop of horse. 
The Federals rose in a fright and 
staggered back. From both sides 
of the road squadrons of Southern 
cavalry came sweeping down to- 
wards them with pistols cocked and 
sabres raised, the bridles between 
their teeth, whilst the grey uniforms 
of the Confederates appeared behind 
the house. With a rush the South- 
ern infantry men vaulted over the 
fence, bayonetting those Northerners 
who first came across their path, 
hemming the fated Germans in on 
all sides. The road was full of 
cavalry, and from behind they were 
attacked by the soldiers on foot. 

The Germans saw that the game 
was lost, but still a number of them 
rallied and made a good fight. There 
were some men among them who 
had served in Continental armies, 
and these veterans would not throw 
down their arms without making a 
show of resistance. They crowded 
in front of the house, meeting bayo- 
net with bayonet. Their +s were 
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apparently not loaded, for they never 
fired a shot. 

But the whole affair did not last 
many minutes. Even had the num- 
bers been equal, the Southerners 
would have been more than a match 
for the Federals, who were tho- 
roughly surprised. As it was, there 
was nothing left for them but to 
throw down their arms. 

They complied with Major Phil- 
lips’ energetic summons to surrender 
with a bad grace. 

Carrie had watched the whole 
scene from her window. Oh, how 
glad she was even in her hour of 
sorrow to witness the success of her 
countrymen. 

Then among the horsemen she 
spied her brother Harry, and her 
courage began to fail her again. 

Major Phillips saw her, and beck- 
oned her to come downstairs. 

She went down, passing on her 
road to the yard the captive Ger- 
man who had been so insolent to- 
wards her an hour before. 

She found Major Phillips sur- 
rounded by his officers and men, 

“Here is our Carrie,” exclaimed 
the old warrior ; “God bless her. 
You’re a soldier now, are you not? 
for you’ve been in action.” Then, 
noticing that she was so pale and 
sorrow-stricken, he went closer to 
her. “Why, what’s the matter with 
you, my lass?’ he inquired, gently ; 
“you look so pale and so frightened, 
like a startled fawn. Have these 
Dutchmen been rude to you? Aren’t 
we here to protect you, my girl ? 
Here, Harry,” he added, calling 
young Davies, “go to your sister; 
speak to her!” 

“* Why, Carrie, darling, what’s the 
matter with you ?” asked the young 
man. 

The girl threw her arms around 
his neck and wept and sobbed in a 
bitter flood of tears. ; 

“ Carrie, my sweet pet,” inquired 
her brother, anxiously, “tell me what 
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is the matter, speak!’ And he 
endeavoured to raise her face to his 
between his hands and to look into 
her eyes. 

“ Oh, Carrie, you alarm me,” con- 
tinued he; “speak, I beg of you.” 

The girl sobbed still. “Ob, 
Harry,” she said, her voice half 
drowned by tears, “grandfather— 
grandfather—” 

‘Has anything happened him?” 
inquired the young Virginian; 
““come, tell me, my pet?” 

“It is all over,” sobbed the poor 
girl, ‘Keep up your courage, 
dearest Harry. Poor grandfather 
is dead!” 

The assembled Southerners took 
off their hats as one man. They 


had respected him while he was 
alive, they honoured him when dead. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CONFEDERATE ARMY ORGANIZATION. 


I RETURNED to my own regiment at 
Yorktown shortly after the battle of 
Great Bethel. <A battery of siege 
guns had been erected on the bluff, 
and another on the beach below, 
barring the river effectually from 
the approach of such of the Federal 
gun-boats as might have ventured 
so far away from Chesapeake Bay. 
On the Gloucester side of York 
river also, strong earthworks had 
been thrown up and heavily armed, 
The garrison of Yorktown and the 
surrounding fortifications was com- 
posed at that time of the Fourteenth 
Louisiana regiment of infantry, the 
Louisiana Zouave battalion, the 
Eighth Alabama regiment of infan- 
try, two batteries of Virginian artil- 
lery, and smaller detachments from 
other States. The First North 
Carolina regiment of infantry also 
returned to Yorktown shortly after 
the battle. 

In the meantime, troops kept 
pouring into Richmond from all 
parts of the South, The young 
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men in the towns, and in the coun- 
try districts as well, formed com- 
panies among themselves, infantry, 
cavalry, or artillery, whichever 
branch of the service they preferred, 
bought their own uniforms, accou- 
trements, camp furniture, tents, 
baggage, and often their guns, and 
in the case of cavalry they gene- 
rally also furnished their own 
horses; they elected their offi- 
eers from among themselves by 
vote, and then volunteered their 
services either for the fixed term of 
one year or for the war. In the 
eases when companies of State 
National Guards formed themselves 
into companies of Volunteers, either 
by offering their services in a body, 
er by substituting young and ser- 
viceable recruits for the older mem- 
bers who were unfit for active duty, 
they were often allowed to retain 
the arms which they held from the 
State. In other instances, the local 
governments furnished them with 
the necessary guns, especially in 
those States where United States’ 
arsenals had been taken possession 
of by the respective commonwealths. 
When the arms came from neither 
of these sources, they were sup- 
plied from the stock of the central 
government at Richmond. When 
companies were thus fully formed 
and equipped, they were ordered to 
proceed to established camps and 
depéts, of which the one at Rich- 
mond was the most important. As 
soon as ten companies from any one 
State could be brought together, 
they were formed into regiments, 
and numbered accordingly ; as, for 
instance, the First Georgia Regi- 
ment of Infantry Volunteers, the 
Third Mississippi Regiment of In- 
fantry Volunteers, the Second Vir- 
ginia Regiment of Cavalry Volun- 
teers. Artillery received their guns 
in most cases at Richmond, but in 
others they brought them with them 
from their respective States, as the 
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splendid corps from New Orleans 
—the Washington Artillery, com- 
manded by Major Watson. The 
field-officers received their com- 
missions from the Confederated 
Government, being generally no- 
minated for their posts by the 
governors of their respective States. 
In all cases they were citizens of 
the State from which their regi- 
ments hailed. I may add here, 
that during the first year of the war 
the system of electing officers of 
companies by the men from among 
their own number prevailed very 
generally ; but later on, and more 
particularly when the whole of the 
“one-year” Volunteers had been 
ordered to remain in service until 
discharged, officers were promoted 
by seniority, and vacancies filled 
up according to the recommenda- 
tions of the commanding officers, 
The uniforms worn at that time 
by the Confederate army were very 
variegated indeed, especially in the 
matter of head-gear. In some cases, 
every company in- one regiment 
dressed differently from the other, 
some wore hats with feathers, 
others without, others preferred 
caps of the United States army, or 
of the French pattern. There was, 
however, one prevalent colour— 
namely, grey of all shades ; and the 
uniforms were made up generally from 
the home-spun material universally 
used in the South. After awhile, 
a little more regularity was intro- 
duced, and the more easily so when 
the old uniforms were worn out by 
the rough usage to which they were 
subjected, and new oues had to be 
supplied. Gray was then accepted 
as the general colour, with blue 
trimmings for the infantry, red for 
artillery and engineers, and yellow 
for cavalry and the Staff. A more 
uniform rate of the distinguishing 
marks of the officers’ ranks was also 
introduced, as at the commence- 
ment of the war some regiments 
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used the United States insignia, 
whilst others followed the French 
example, and others still had no 
mark of rank at all, or none that 
other troops could understand. ‘The 
only way to distinguish an officer in 
those days, in many cases, was the 
red scarf which he wore over the 
sabre-belt, or if a field officer on 
duty, across the breast. 

When regiments had thus been 
enrolled and duly sworn in, they 
were at the disposal of the Confe- 
derate Government, who sent them 
wherever they thought proper. 
The pay of privates was eleven dol- 
lars a month; corporals, thirteen ; 
sergeants, seventeen; and orderly 
sergeants, nineteen. Each company 
was composed of ninety men or 
more, four corporals, four sergeants, 
of which the orderly sergeant 
ranked first; two drummers or 
buglers, who ranked as corporals ; 
a first, a second, and a third lieute- 
nant, and a captain. The men 
were supplied with rations, but the 
officers had to furnish their own 
food ; they could buy it, however, 
at reasonable prices from the regi- 
mental or brigade commissariats. 
The pay of officers varied consi- 
derably. In some cases, the State 
to which they belonged paid them a 
salary additional to that granted by 
the Confederate Goverment, so that 
it ranged from one hundred dollars a 
month for a lieutenant, to one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars a month for 
a captain; but where such was not 
the case it was less. The pay, how- 
ever, never exceeded the actual 
wants, and in the latter portion of 
the war, when everything in the 
South had risen to most extraordi- 
nary prices, it never came near sup- 
plying the officers even with means 
of support. They had to get their 
necessaries as best they could. The 
salaries were paid in the early part 
of the war by notes of the different 
banks, afterwards in Confederate 
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State notes, or in the fractional cur- 
rency known as “ shin-plasters.” 
Whole sheets and quires of paper 
money were given out at a time, 
and it was often amusing to see a 
man paid with a roll of money as 
big as a folio volume, which he was 
unable to stow away where he could 
get at it, and still less tu carry about 
his person. I have seen it used for 
the purpose of lighting pipes or 
fires. ‘ Here’s half of a dollar’s 
worth of fire for you,” was not at all 
an uncommon exclamation. 

There were a good many Irish- 
men, Germans, and Frenchmen inthe 
Confederate service, who very often 
formed companies entirely, or nearly 
so, of their own nationalities. The 
city of Mobile, in the State of Ala- 
bama, for instance, had four com- 
panies of naturalized citizens in the 
field in the year 1861. There was 
one French company, the Lafayette 
Guards; one Irish company, the 
Emerald Guards, who, together 
with a German company, the Ger- 
man Fusiliers, were incorporated in 
the Eighth Alabama Infantry regi- 
ment; and another German com- 
pany, the Independent Rifles, who 
joined the Twelfth Alabama Infan- 
try regiment. In many cases, how- 
ever, there was an admixture of 
native Americans, to fill up gaps 
left by the resignation of those 
members who were either unwilling 
or unable to go into the field. In 
the same way a large number of 
foreigners belonged to thoroughly 
American corps, and were lost in 
the general organization. A consi- 
derable number of foreign officers 
who had seen service in European 
armies were resident in the South, 
and these were eagerly looked up 
and commissioned at once, 

It may be observed here by the 
military reader that this must have 
been a very loose system, and a very 
unmanageable organization. Had 
the war taken place in Europe, no 
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doubt this would have been the 
case. There is only one country in 
Europe where the like of it would 
have been possible, that is, England, 
and even there it would have been 
difficult. In the South, however, it 
worked very well, as the result 
proved. The troops were always 
thoroughly in hand under the most 
trying circumstances, and amidst 
privations and hardships of which 
even Crimean experience cannot 
give an adequate estimate. Whe- 
ther the experiment could be suc- 
cessfully repeated, either in America 
or in any other country, is a ques- 
tion which it would require some 
consideration to answer. <A great 
deal would depend on the circum- 
stances of the case, and on the 
material from which the troops are 
taken. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TWO BROTHERS, 


Newport News was a fortified camp 
of the United States army, a short 
distance above Fortress Monroe, on 
the James River. Its garrison in 
June, 1861, was composed of the 
Fourth Regiment of New York 
Infantry, generally known as Scott’s 
Life Guards, under the command of 
Colonel Taylor; the First Vermont 
Infantry, under Colonel Phelps ; the 
Third Massachusetts Infantry, com- 
manded by Colonel Packard; two 
batteries of artillery, and the Seventh 
New York Infantry, a German corps 
under Colonel Bendix. It was this 
latter regiment that had created such 
havoc on the night before the battle 
of Great Bethel, by firing into their 
own comrades. 

Strong entrenchments and breast- 
works had been thrown up, and bat- 
teries protected the river. There 
were altogether nine general posts 
of pickets—five along the river, two 
outside the camp at the southern 
end, and two on the northern end, 
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some little distance from the camp. 
This slight sketch will prove that 
the Southern officers were pretty 
well informed of the position and 
strength of their enemies. 

One of these picket-posts was es- 
established at a deserted negro 
“shanty,” as it is called in the 
phraseology of the South, about 
half a mile in front of the hospital 
of the Seventh New York Regiment. 
It was a good position for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, as 
an excellent view was obtained from 
there over the country in front. 

On the early morning of the 17th 
of June, 1861, three men were as- 
sembled there beside the usual guard. 
Only one of them was in uniform. 
He was a tall well-built young man, 
approaching probably thirty years 
of age, and he wore the dark-blue 
gold-embroidered uniform of a lieu 
tenant in the United States Navy. 
He was the William Davies we have 
heard of before. The other two 
were in civilians’ dress, and the 
reader knows them already. They 
were Charles Morgan Davies, and 
the Irishman, Denis Malone. 

* So the old man won’t come and 
live with Mary or Uncle?” said 
William Davies; “it’s a pity—a 
great pity, indeed. Why should he 
be so headstrong ? Surely he ought 
to have some compassion for us who 
are of his own flesh and blood, and 
to try and’ reconcile his prejudices 
for our sake. And then there are 
Harry and Carrie. Who knows 
what may happen if we can’t get 
them away? It’s horrible to think 
of it. Don’t you think if I were 
to risk it and go with you to the 
old place, that we might persuade 
grand-daddy and the others to leave 
and go with us after all?” 

“TI doubt whether he would let 
you come near him,”’ replied Charles 
Davies, “if you were to go in that 
uniform. The old man has his fixed 
idea, and nothing will alter it. He 
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wouldn’t even say good-bye to me. 
And Carrie only cried and never 
said a wordeither. The only shake 
of the hand I got was from Harry, 
and Heaven knows, nothing will 
persuade him. He has most likely 
joined Major Phillips’ corps long 
before this.” 

“Suppose we make the attempt?” 
enjoined William Davies. “ It’s well 
worth running the risk if we can 
manage to obtain a result. Why, 
I'd be satisfied to know them all in 
Richmond, or Williamsburg, or any- 
where away from here, if they’d 
only leave the Reach.” 

“ Well, I am ready to go with you 
wherever you like,” said Charles 
Davies. “I think, though, we'll 
have some difficulty in getting to 
the farm; and Major Phillips wouldn’t 
let either of us get away again, if he 
were to catch us now. I was as- 
tonished he let me off so easily after 
assisting Denis to escape from his 
clutches.” 

“And a jolly good assistance it 
was !” exclaimed the Irishman, “ if 
I ever thought myself a dead man, 
it was that morning. Hadn’t it been 
for you, I'd never been able to get 
off, but I hope I shall be able to 
repay you one of these days.” 

“TI hope you won’t have any need 
of doing so,” enjoined Charles Da- 
vies, with a cough; “I'd rather do 
without the necessity and the help. 
I would indeed. But if we are to 
do anything, we must do it to-day. 
Doctor Wainwright is going out this 
morning with a flag of truce, to look 
and see if he can find out anything 
about poor Major Winthrop and the 
rest of the men, who haven’t been 
heard of since the fight. And Colonel 
Phelps is to start with three com- 
panies in the direction of Young’s 
Mills, to gather up some cattle that’s 
straying about there. So all that 
may distract their attention or 
direct it another way. We have 
a double chance, therefore, and the 
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same opportunity may not occur 
again.” 

“ Well, I leave it to you,” answered 
William Davies; “if there’s the least 
shadow of a hope thatgood may result 
fromourgoing,Isaygo! And,ifyou 
like it, I'll take off my uniform, and 
I think I shall be able to borrow a 
suit of plain clothes. Denis might 
lend me one of his; it would just 
fit me.”’ 

“Of course, I will, with the 
greatest of pleasure,” said Denis 
Malone; “ you can choose from my 
little stock whatever you like. I 
wish I could help you in another 
way. Can’t I go with you?” 

“Oh, no! you mustn’t do that,” 
remonstrated Charles Davies, “ your 
going with us wouldn’t be of the 
slightest use, and if you were caught 
it would be a matter of life and 
death for you. I should say they’d 
deal rather more leniently with us.” 

“As you like!” exclaimed the 
warm-hearted Irishman, “ you know 
that I wouldn’t mind risking any- 
thing, if I can do you the least bit 
of good. But, I think you're right. 
In this case my room will be better 
than my company.” 

‘‘ Well, is it decided that we are 
to go ?”’ inquired Charles. 

“T think we had better do so,” 
replied his brother. 

“All right, then, I am ready,” 
enjoined the young Virginian ; ‘‘ but 
you had better change your clothes, 
and let us go as early as we can. 
We'll be nearly a couple of hours 
before we can get to the Reach.” 

“ We'd better let the Colonel know 
that we are going,” said William 
Davies ; “you might do that for 
us, Denis.” 

“ Of course, I will,” replied Ma- 
lone, “I’ll inform all the pickets, 
too, and then you won’t have any 
difficulty in getting in again. So 
you’d better come up to the hospital 
with me and take what you like, for 
my things are there.’’ 
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“Tl meet you here in half-an- 
hour,” said William Davies, to his 
brother. And he went away with 
the Irishman in the direction of the 
camp. 

“IT wonder what the old man will 
say when he’ll see me come back 
again, and with William, too,” mur- 
mured Charles Davies; ‘‘ I wonder 
how he’ll receive me after what’s 
happened. But never mind. God 
knows I mean it for the best. May 
He pardon me if I am in the 
wrong.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SECOND PARTING. 


Wittiam Davies returned to the 
picket-post at the appointed time, 
and after taking leave of Denis 
Malone, they started on their jour- 
ney. The brothers had obtained a 
general pass for the purpose the 
evening before from General Butler, 
and so they could roam over the 
country as they liked, without hav- 
ing anything to fear from the North- 
ern troops, at any rate. How they 
would be treated by the Southerners 
if they came across them, was an- 
other, and quite different question. 
The two Virginians walked on 
in silence at a sharp pace. It was 
a glorious summer morning, and the 
sun had not yet risen to the height 
from whence he sends his fiercest 
rays. They disdained following the 
dusty road, which wound along 
across the undulating country, but, 
after traversing some verdant mea- 
dows and pasture-fields, they entered 
the wcod, which they crossed. After 
a walk of about a quarter of an hour 
they emerged from the semi-gloom 
of the thicket, and entered the fields 
again. There they followed a foot- 
path for about a mile, stopping at a 
farmhouse on the way. The master 
of the house was away with the 
Peninsular Cavalry, two of his sons 
served in the Richmond Howitzers, 
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the rest of his family were in Rich- 
mond, and there were on the planta- 
tion only about a dozen of negro men 
and women, who had installed them- 
selves in the best rooms of the house. 
They all knew the two brothers, 
and answered their enquiries about 
the whereabouts of the Southern 
Cavalry by the statement, that none 
had been nearer than Newmarket 
bridge for two days, but that they 
thought there was a post at that spot, 
which was nearly within sight. 

Charles and William Davies 
turned off to the right therefore. 
They had no desire whatever to 
meet with the Southerners, if they 
could avoid it. They forded the 
creek about half a mile below the 
bridge, and went on, keeping at a 
distance from the road. They crossed 
the Hampton road without having 
come in sight of the Confederate 
cavalry, and made directly for 
Davies’ Reach, across the fields in 
front of the farm. They could see 
the windows of the old house glitter 
in the sunlight like a dozen fiery 
beacons leading them on to their 
goal. As they came nearer they 
could see towering black figures 
standing motionless at distinct dis- 
tances among the heather. They 
approached a little closer, creeping 
on their hands and knees to the 
brow of a little hill, and they could 
see that the black figures were men 
on horseback. They were Southern 
videttes. The furmyard, too, seemed 
to be full of men and horses, and, 
as far as they could see, the black 
spots studded the luxurious green of 
the fields, becoming thicker and 
thicker near and at the road, and 
being lost from sight only where the 
trees at the back of the Reach 
barred the view. 

Both brothers stopped and watched 
for a few moments in breathless 
silence. 

At last Charles Davies said : 

“ There’s evidently something im- 
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portant going on at the old farm- 
house, else Major Phillips wouldn’t 
have all these pickets out. I wonder 
what’s up.” 

“TI can’t make it out at all,” 
replied his brother. ‘I am strain- 
ing my eyes as much as I can, 
but I can’t make out what they are 
doing.” 

* Til tell you what we’ll do,” sug- 
gested Charles ; “ I'll goon; they'll 
most likely let me pass, and get to 


the house, and very likely, even,’ 


they'll let me go away again. But 
it’s different with you. They'd take 
you at once, and cart you off to 
Richmond. So I think I'd better go 
on, and you remain here until I can 
give you a signal. Will that suit 
you?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the young 
lieutenant, “do as you think best. 
What signal shall we agree upon ?”’ 

“ T’ll wave my handkerchief if I 
find that you can safely come,” 
replied the young Virginian. 

“ And if you think it unsafe for 
me to go ?” enquired the sailor. 

“ Well, then, return to the farm- 
house at the other side of the creek, 
and wait for me there.” 

“All right! Good luck!” ex- 
claimed William Davies. 

Charles got up and ran on across 
the fields until he came up to the 
pickets. 

The vidette that guarded the spot 
belonged to the Peninsular Cavalry. 
The man knew Charles Davies well, 
and greeted him as he came within 
earshot. 

“Good morning, Charles,” he 
cried, “so you've come, too. I am 
glad to see you pay your duty to the 
old gentleman.” 

“ Why, what do you mean?” en- 
quired the young man, anxiously, 
“what's up at the farm?” 

**Do you mean to say you don’t 
know ¢” asked the trooper. 

“T really do not. Pray, don’t 
leave me in suspense,” answered 
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Charles Davies, with a pleading 
look. 

The man saw that the young Vir- 
ginian was unaware of his grand- 
father’s death, and he did not care 
to be the first to tell the mournful 
news. 

** You'd better go on to the house, 
Charles,” he said, therefore, “ you'll 
find out all about it there.” 

Charles Davies sped across the 
fields and the little copse of wood to 
the Reach. He soon saw that both 
the roud and yard were full of 
cavalry. His anxiety, however, was 
so great that he did not care 
what became of him, if he could 
only learn what was going on at the 
farm. 

The fence which the Yankees had 
burned a few days before had not 
yet been replaced, and the troopers 
were spread along the edge of the 
field. Most of them knew Charles, 
and allowed him to hurry by with- 
out saying a word. They imagined 
they knew the reason of his coming. 
For they were just about to carry 
Morgan Davies to his last resting 
place. 

The young man pressed through 
the crowd, who all gave way respect- 
fully to let him pass. He hurried 
on to the porch, where he saw 
Major Phillips with several of his 
officers. 

“I’m glad you’ve come, Charles,” 
exclaimed the major, when he saw 
the young Virginian. ‘I am glad, 
indeed, that you thought proper to 
come. I always thought you would 
come, for you must have kuown that 
I, at least, would put no obstacle in 
your way.” 

Charles Davies held the Major’s 
hand, nearly unable to breathe 
through excitement. 

“Do tell me what's the matter, 
Major,” he gasped at last. 

“Do you really mean you don’t 
know what has happened?” enquired 
the old soldier, with astonishment, 
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“T really do not,’ answered the 
young man, “and no body will tell 
me. Let me know the worst.” 

The Major looked at the young 
man and took his hand again. 

“Charlie,” he said, “you've a 
brave heart, much too brave, con- 
sidering on what cause you’re throw- 
ing it away. Well, nerve your heart 
now to hear bad news, very bad 
news—very bad news, indeed. For, 
Charlie, your grandfather— your 
grandfather—” 

“For God’s sake, don’t keep me 
waiting ? ” exclaimed Charles, “ let 
me know.” 

“Your grandfather is dead, and 
we are now about to carry him to 
his grave,” continued the old war- 
rior, with a tear in his eyes. “If 
you'll go upstairs, Charlie, you'll 
tind your brother Harry and your 
sister Carrie—go and speak to 
them.” 

Charles then thought of his 
brother William. The Major would 
surely permit him to take a last look 
at his dead grandfather, and then 
to depart again without being 
molested. 

“T have a request to make, Mr. 
Phillips,” he said, “ before I go up. 
My brother William is close by here. 
He also does not know of grand-dad’s 
death. We came thinking we might 
persuade the old man to leave 
the farm. Under the circumstances, 
will you permit my brother William 
to come here, and will you let both 
of us go away again to Newport 
News without hindrance ?” 

“ Certainly, my boy—undoubt- 
edly "—exclaimed the — stalwart 
Major, “go and fetch your brother 
at once,” 

He walked up with the young 
man to the further end of the little 
copse at the other side of the road, 
and Charles gave the signal they 
had agreed upon by waving his 
handkerchief. After waiting a few 
seconds, they saw William Davies 
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running across the fields, and he 
came to them breathless with excite- 
ment and anxiety to know what was 
going. 

“Oh, Willie,” exclaimed Charles 
Davies, when his brother had reached 
the spot, “‘ it’s so lucky we made up 
our minds to come, for if we hadn’t 
we should not have seen poor dear 
grand-dad again.” 

“ Why, is he going away?” cried 
William Davies. 

“Yes, Mr. Davies,” enjoined the 
old Major,” your grandfather is 
going away. He is going to that 
place where we all will find our sure 
and only resting place. Keep up 
your pluck, my boy, keep a brave 
heart, for the men that you see 
there are assembled to pay the last 
honours to your grandfather who is 
dead up yonder.” 

They walked silently to the house. 
The soldiers slipped aside respect- 
fully, and the two brothers ascended 
slowly the little staircase. 

The little room was in the same 
state as when Carrie had been sitting 
there reading Milton’s beautiful 
verses to her grandfather. Only, 
on a bier in the centre of the room 
stood a coffin covered with a black 
cloth. Harry and Carrie were stand- 
ing there, with their arms around 
one another. 

Charles and William walked up 
to them without a word. Then 
each kissed his sister, and shook 
hands with Harry; and, without a 
syllable being spoken—not a sound 
being heard but Carrie’s sobs— 
William Davies drew away the pall, 
and raised the lid of the coffin. 
There lay Morgan Davies, with 
placid, peaceful face, sleeping quietly 
the sleep of death. Not a feature 
was disturbed ; the expression was 
one of relief and happiness. 

They stood there for a few 
moments. William Davies was the 
first to speak. 

“Tam the eldest among us,” he 
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said quietly, “and I see by your 
uniform what course you have 
taken, Harry. You know what 
side your brother Charles and I 
belong to. Now, by the side of our 
dear grandfather let us swear that, 
no matter what will happen, we will 
never forget that we all four are 
his children.” 

The three brothers pressed each 
others hand in silence. 

Major Phillips was standing be- 
hind them. 

“Well spoken, and well meant, 
my lad,” he exclaimed; “it is a 
pity, a lasting pity, that such fellows 
as you should be against us. But 
mever mind. You see him resting 
in peace, now,” he added, pointing 
to the corpse ; ‘‘ perhaps, some day, 
the thought of him will bring you 
over to us.” 

The men who were to carry the 
coffin downstairs had come up. 
One more look—one long look—and 
the shroud hid the mortal remains of 
the old planter. 
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“We are going to take him to 
Yorktown,” said Major Phillips to 
the two brothers, “and Carrie is 
going to live there too. I dare say 
I could get permission from General 
Magruder to let you pass, if you 
want to go.” 

“We cannot,” replied William 
Davies, “ and, in fact, I rather would 
not.” Then, going to his brother 
Harry, and placing his hands on his 
shoulder she said, with the tears that 
he had kept back until then, burst- 
ing forth— 

**'You’ll take care of our darling 
Carrie. Will you not, Harry ?” 

“T will. I will with my life,” 
replied the young soldier. 

Then William and Charles kissed 
their sister, who was crying bitterly. 

“You'll take care of Carrie, 
brother?” repeated Charles Davies. 

“TJ will.” 

“Until we meet 
Carrie dearest. 
again, Harry.” 

“Yes, until we meet again!” 


again then, 
Until we meet 
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**Socrates, Supremo vitce die, cum 
pene in manu jam mortiferum teneat 
poculum, locutus ita est, ut non ad 
mortem tradi, veriun in colum videretur 
as cendere.”—CIcERO. 


Ir has not unfrequently occurred to 
the writer that the process of 
generalization, which has been ex- 
hibited with such marvellous results 
in physical science, culminating in 
the theory of the “correlation of 
forces,” might be applied in a some- 
what analogous manner, and with 
equally interesting effect, in the de- 
partment of mental investigation: 
Might not, it may be asked, for 
example, the different systems of 
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mental science which have, from 
time to time, existed, be viewed as 
constituting one great whole; their 
mutual connection and interdepend- 
ence being traced out, if not to 
demonstration, at least to a high 
degree of probability? The en- 
quirer in such a field would be led 
to view such lights in the moral 
firmament as Thales, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, our own 
Bacon and his illustrious successors, 
not as solitary and eccentric lumi- 
naries, or meteoric phenomena, but 
as dispensers of light, revolving, 
planet-wise, around some great 
central life-giving orb. 
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A hypothesis like this, doubtless, 
involves the question, whether any 
relation, or if so, what relation, 
exists and can be traced between 
the teachings of such profound 
thinkers as those above-named. 
Such questions, moreover, become 
necessarily complicated when viewed 
in the light of the Christian revela- 
tion. May we, as believers in that 
revelation venture on such a general- 
ization! May we, without deroga- 
tion from the honour due to the 
Christian verity, hazard the supposi- 
tion that the light which was kindled 
in the spirit of the great Athenian 
philosophers possessed anything in 
common, either as regards its origin 
or its results, with that which shone 
in all its fulness, on Him whom we 
believe to be “the Light of Life?” 
An attempt, however desultory and 
imperfect, to reply to such queries 
is the object of the following essay, 
whose origin may be here briefly 
stated. In the admirable paper on 
“The Damon of Socrates,” which 
appeared in the July number of 
this periodical, Dr. Cuming makes 
the following observation :— 

An eminent ecclesiastic, speaking 
lately on this subject, says “ that 
the warnings of the demon came 
from the moral state of Socrates, 
and that it occurred non sine numine, 
for that we may well believe that 
to him was granted no common 
share of ‘ the light which enlighten- 
eth every man that cometh into the 
world.’ To me the light was in the 
the pure life, the freedom from every 
sordid motive, the unchanging devo- 
tion to truth and justice, the lofty 
disregard of death.” 

These observations are highly 
suggestive, and their occurrence 
induces the present writer thus to 
state what has long been his convic- 
tion, namely, that much remains to 
be said on the affirmative side of 
the question above proposed. The 
conclusion aimed at by Dr, Cuming 
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respecting the true character of the 
Demon of Socrates, resting as it 
does on unquestionable facts, may be 
fully acceded to, but the ethical side 
of the question appears still to be 
untouched, 

That Socrates had, indeed, a 
mission, in some sense, no one even 
tolerably versant in the history of 
mental phenomena, can for a 
moment doubt. He was an enthu- 
siast in the truest and best sense of 
the term; and this fact is, in itself, 
sufficient proof that he had acted 
under the influence and from the 
consciousness of his possessing a 
mission. But the question remains, 
what was the nature of this mental 
impetus? Was it visionary, simply 
enthusiastic, in the ordinary sense 
of the word? Was it of earthly 
origin, or did it come from beneath, 
and was the demoniacal voice which 
prompted and impelled him onward, 
to the last hour of his life a devep- 
tive one, even to the extent of being 
Satanic? That such an amount of 
spiritual influence, of an essentially 
evil description, existed, and was 
active at the period when Socrates 
lived, as well as at later periodsof the 
world’s history, few who give cred- 
ence to Scripture revelation will 
doubt or deny. The alternative 
hypothesis to each, or toall, of these 
remains, which is—that Socrates 
had a mission from above—that, in 
the words already quoted, the light 
which shone in and through him was 
a ray from that “light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the 
world.” 

In elucidation of this supposition 
the precise time at which this light 
was vouchsafed, through him as a 
medium, to the pagan world, may be 
briefly glanced at. It was about the 
middle of the fourth century before 
Christ. The birth of Socrates is fixed 
at 468 or 469 B.c. It will be borne 
in mind that at this date the long 
line of Hebrew prophets were draw- 
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ing their predictive teachings to a 
close. The light which had been 
kindled on Mount Moriah was well 
nigh quenched ; and while gross 
darkness enveloped the heathen 
. world, the same dark mantle of 
spiritual blindness was drawn over 
even the chosen people, whose living 
oracles, as just observed, were ceas- 
ing their utterance. The last of 
the Hebrew prophets, Malachi, 
uttered his predictions just about 
the time that Socrates died. And 
as the dawn is ever preceded by the 
deepest darkness, it is no play of 
the imagination to suppose, that if 
any light were to be vouchsafed 
from the only true source of light 
to a world which thus lay in dark- 
ness, this would be the time for its 
appearance. 

It may be granted that, in order 
to render the analogy here attempted 
feasible, it should be carried still 
farther backward, and that we 
should be at liberty to suppose even 
earlier light to have been thus 
vouchsafed to the outlying regions 
of paganism; and what, it may be 
replied, if such were really the case? 
With the light which recent investi- 
gations have shed, and are at this 
moment shedding on these gigantic 
forms of primitive superstitions, 
whose teachings have found embodi- 
ment in the shasters and vedas, or 
the literature of those religions 
whose date is all but pre-historic— 
what if germs of truth are to be 
found, which appear in all their 
purity in the direct and undoubted 
revelation which finds its climax in 
Christianity? Should the enlarge- 
ment of present knowledge, and the 
deepest acquaintance with the creeds 
of the ancient world, which charac- 
terizes our day, lead to such conclu- 
sioris, the place to be assigned to the 
Athenian Sage, in the ethical system 
of our entire race, will only be the 
more clearly defined. 

Recurring, for a moment, to the 
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epoch of Socrates, it is to be 
specially noted, that it was charac- 
terized by almost mundane darkness, 
with the sole exception of the light 
which was kindled in Greece. True 
it is that there the light of philoso- 
phy was approaching its maximum; 
but such mental illumination was 
found in that country alone. ‘That 
light which was afterwards borrowed 
from Greece by her Roman captors, 
could hardly be said to have been 
even kindled. Nearly three centuries 
had to intervene between the death 
of Socrates and the birth of the 
great Roman orator and philosopher, 
Cicero. It was during this period 
of eclipse that Socrates and his great 
successors appeared. 

And here the question recurs, 
what was the true nature of this 
light, thus so strangely kindled in 
the midst of surrounding darkness? 
Was it like the lonely light in some 
charnel house, pale, flickering, and 
serving but to show the surrounding 
emblems of decay and death? Was 
it but the phosphorescent production 
of extinct philosophical systems, 
over whose half-buried remains it 
shone only to mark their final ex- 
tinction? In fine,was it of earth, and 
destined to expire, like all the lights 
of earth’s kindling, leaving but 
noisome and noxious odours be- 
hind; or, was it a gleam of an 
approaching dawn, destined to dis- 
pel the night-shade which had settled 
on the human race, or to brighten 
into the clear day of Heaven? A 
satisfactory reply to such queries 
cannot be given without a good deal 
of patient investigation, assisted by 
mature reflection ; and can be only 
attempted in a paper like the present. 
The attempt, however, though ne- 
cessarily imperfect, may prove inter- 
esting, and indicative of the track 
to be followed by those better quali- 
fied than the writer to give the 
subject full and due investigation, 
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history of Socrates have been ably 
and successfully sketched by Dr. 
Cuming, in his paper already 
noticed, wherein the guidance of the 
philosopher’s two biographers, most 
to be’relied on, has been followed; and 
from the statements of Xenophon 
and Plato alone, without any refer- 
ence to the subsequent history of 
that philosophy of which he may be 
considered the founder, it must ap- 
pear evident that he was a teacher 
sui generis. The Socratic phil- 
osophy may be said to have been 
of purely Grecian growth. Unlike 
his predecessors, Thales and Pytha- 
goras, Socrates never visited the 
cradles of philosophic thought, 
Egypt and the East ; his sole school 
for such purposes being his native 
land and his own inner being. Hence 
the impress of originality, which 
so strongly marks all his teachings. 
The following remarks under this 
head, from the great English his- 
torian of Greece, will best illustrate 


this point :— 


‘Tt is neither from the virtue of 
his life, nor from the goodness of his 
precepts ——— both were essential 
features of his character) that he derives 
his peculiar title to fame, but from his 
originality and prolific efficacy in the 
line of speculative philosophy. Of 
that originality, the first portion (as 
has been just stated) consisted in his 
having been the first to conceive the 
idea of an ethical science with its ap- 
propriate end, and with precepts 
capable of being tested and improved ; 
but the second point, and not the least 
important, was his peculiar method, 
and extraordinary power of exciting 
scientific impulse and capacity in the 
minds of others, It was not by pos- 
itive teaching that this effect was pro- 
Both Sokrates and Plato 
thought that little mental improve- 
ment could be produced by expositions 
directly communicated, or by new 
written matter lodged in the memory. 
It was necessary that mind should 
work upon mind by short question and 
answer, or an expert employment of 
the dialectic process, in order to gen- 
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erate new thoughts and powers,—a 
process which Plato, with his exuber- 
ant fancy, compares to natural pro- 
creation, representing it as the true 
way, and the only effectual way, of 
propagating the philosophic spirit.””— 
Grote’s History of Greece, vol. viii., 
p. 607, ed. 1850. 


In point of fact the life and teach- 
ing of Socrates proved little short 
of a new era in the history of the 
human mind. The system of 
dialectics which he inaugurated was 
as distinct from all previous modes 
of teaching, and even more so, than 
the inductive process proved in its 
maturity and full developement, from 
all former tentative and empirical 
ones. Formally he founded no 
school, he occupied no academy, nor 
consecrated any grove to the goddess 
of wisdom, yet did he teach as never 
before his time, sophist, or sage 
taught. The private dwelling, the 
road-side, the agora and diokaster- 
ion, the social circle of friends, the 
symposium ; each in turn was the 
scene of his pungent interrogatory 
interpellations and sublimely sug- 
gestive discourses. He laid under 
contribution for conversational and 
controversial material, not only all 
surrounding natural objects, but still 
more copiously and effectually all 
trades, professions, and mechanical 
processes, by which his hearers and 
himself were surrounded ; while out 
of these he wrought a web of in- 
struction and speculation unparal- 
leled for beauty and for utility. 
This was all as new as it was 
surprising in its effect. 

Other characteristics of the teach- 
ing of Socrates might be noticed did 
space permit. J¢ was wholly gra- 
tuitous. With regard to taking 
money for his instructions, he said 
**that there were two things, either 
of which to sell was prostitution— 
namely, personal beauty and 
wisdom. Those who sell their 
wisdom for money to any that will 
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buy, men call Sophists ; or, as it 
were, a sort of male demi-monde ; 
whereas whoso, by imparting know- 
ledge to another whom he sees well 
qualified to learn, binds that other 
to himself as a friend, does what 
is befitting to a good citizen and a 
gentleman.” Thus it was that this 
true benefactor of his kind succeeded 
in allying to himself that noble band 
of friends, the record of whom, as 
they surrounded him at the hour of 
his death, forms so touching a page 
in the history of antiquity. 

The entire novelty of that philo- 
sophy which Socrates founded, on 
the demolition, as it may almost be 
asserted, of the systems which traced 
their origin to Elea and Megara, 
is fully appreciated by but few 
students in this department of know- 
ledge. This novelty becomes ap- 
parent from the consideration, as 
well of the subject-matter, as of 
the mode of instruction adopted by 
him, and is thus eloquently touched 
on by the writer already quoted— 
Grote :— 

‘“‘The Sokratic dialectics, clearing 
away from the mind its mist of fancied 
knowledge, and laying bare the real 
ignorance, produced an immediate 
effect like the touch of the torpedo; 
the newly-created consciousness of 
ignorance was alike unexpected, pain- 
ful and humiliating—a lesson of doubt 
and discomfort—yet combined with an 
internal working and yearning after 
truth, never before experienced, Such 
intellectual quickening, which could 
never commence until the mind had 
been disabused of its original illusion 
of false knowledge, was considered by 
Sokrates not merely as the index or 
precursor, but as the indispensable 
condition of future progress. It was the 
middle point in the ascending mental 
scale ; the lowest point being ignorance, 
unconscious, self-satisfied, and mistak- 
ing itself for knowledge; the next 
above, ignorance conscious, unmasked, 
ashamed of itself, and thirsting after 
knowledge as yet unpossessed ; while 
actual knowledge, the third and 
highest stage, was only attainable 
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after passing through the second as 
apreliminary. . ... « 

‘¢ There are few things more remark- 
able (the same eloquent writer con- 
tinues) than the description given of the 
colloquial magic of Sokrates, and its 
vehement effects, by those who had 
themselves heard it and felt its force. 
Its suggestive and stimulating powers 
was a gift so extraordinary, as will 
justify any abundance of imagery on 
the part of Plato to illustrate it, On 
the subject to which he applied him- 
self—man and society,—his hearers 
had done little but feel and affirm ; 
Sokrates undertook to make them 
think, weigh, and examine themselves 
and their own judgments, until the 
latter were brought into consistency 
with each other, as well as with a 
known and venerable end, — 
His conversations (even as they ap- 
peared in the reproduction of Keno- 
phon, which presents but a mere 
skeleton of the reality) exhibit the 
main features of a genuine inductive 
method, struggling against the deep- 
lying, but unheeded errors of the 
intellect acting by itself, without 
conscious moral or scientific guidance 
—of the intellectus sibi_ permissus—upon 
which Bacon so emphatically dwells. . 
. And amidst all the variety 
and divergence of particulars which we 
find enforced in the language of 
Sokrates, the end, towards which all 
of these point, is one and the same, 
emphatically signified the good and 
happiness of social man,’’—Grote, ubé 
supra. 


The above references, which 
might easily be multiplied, as well 
as illustrated by direct quotations 
from the biographers of Socrates, 
and from the writings of his suc- 
cessors, vindicate for him the claim 
of having been not alone the great 
precursor of correct physical and 
psychical research, but the founder 
of a new and true school of ethics. 
The point of light first visible in the 
darkened hemisphere of mind in the 
person of Socrates, expands into a 
luminous line in his followers. And 
the subsequent spreading of this 
light is most noteworthy. We are 
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not in possession of a single line of 
original writing bequeathed by him 
to future ages. All that is known 
of his philosphical instruction may 
be strictly and truly termed second 
hand. Neither is there any trace 
of such writings having existed, 
and been lost. Socrates taught, as 
never perhaps man before him 
taught, spake as never speaker be- 
fore him spake, but committed none 
of his thoughts or teaching to writ- 
ing. 

Notwithstanding this remarkable 
fact, it may be safely asserted that 
no instructor of his race, ONE alone 
excepted, has left so deep and 
abiding an influence on the thoughts 
and lives of succeeding generations 
as Socrates. 

To afford any measure of justice 
toa review of the subjects of this 
paper, philosophically considered, 
would involve not an abstract 
merely, but adetailed consideration 
of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive ethical and moral tractates 
whick have reached future ages from 
Grecian and Roman history. Even 
the imperfect glance here taken 
however, will suffice for the main 
purpose on account of which it is 
given. It surely demonstrates the 
place of Socrates in the moral 
world. His was a mission. That 
mission was to open up new fields, 
rich with mental treasure, in unex- 
plored regions of thought. The 
manner in which that mission was 
fulfilled, testifies to an unparalleled 
amount of persevering activity, 
exercised in continual and un- 
wearied intercourse during thirty 
years of indiscriminate intercourse 


* It is under this impression that the historian of Greece thus refers to Socrates as a 
model man. “Thus perished the parens philosophice, the first of the ethical philosophers, 
a man who opened to science, with new matter both alike copious and valuable, and a 
new method, memorable, not less for its originality and efficacy, than for the profound 


philosophical basis on which it rests. Though 
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with his fellow citizens, of all ranks, 
occupations and ages. It is almost 
impossible to read such a life, so 
spent, without predicating a species 
of perfection respecting it. Even 
physically, an unusual amount of 
vigour would seem to have fallen to 
the lot of Socrates. This fact has 
attracted the notice of Dr. Cuming, 
and has been noted by him. He just 
reached the allotted term of human 
existence — three score and ten 
years, having spent precigely that 
portion of it, wherein fulk physical 
and mental maturity are wont to be 
exhibited. He seems to have en- 
joyed his full share of physical 
happiness, and. not to have missed a 
modicum of domestic prosperity, al- 
though these enjoyments were not 
without thealloy which characterizes 
all human experience. Inall these re- 
spects Socrates would seem to have 
approached the realization of “the 
perfect man ” as nearly, if not more 
so than any of his race on record.* 
And thus we are led to his death, 
if death that may be termed, which 
more resembled the entrance on an- 
other sphere of life, than a cessation 
of one from which the possessor 
parted with a fulness of vigorous 
existence attained by few. His 
disciple and biographer, Xenophon, 
and his successor in philosophy, the 
former in his Memorabilia, and the 
latter in his Apologia, have immor- 
talized the touching scene referred 
to; and rendered the last hours of 
the Grecian sage a study for all suc- 
ceeding generations. There is, how- 
ever, one feature in the departure of 
Socrates at once so remarkable, and 
so germane to the main purpose of 


Greece produced great poets, 


orators, 
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recian literature to 


begin with, have nearly equalled her in all these lines, and sur- 


her‘in some. But where are we to look for a parallel to Socrates, either in or 
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this paper, that it must needs be 
specified. He died, as nearly as can 
well be imagined, a martyr’s death, 
and that a voluntary one. To those 
who have carefully considered the 
biographies of this wonderful man, 
it will appear evident that, in a 
clearly ascertainable sense, his whole 
life was one preparation for death. 
Frequently in his recorded intercourse 
with friends, and especially during the 
close of his life and teaching, this is 
apparent. That death was welcomed, 
if not, indeed, sought for, after his 
condemnation and sentence, is plain; 
but it is almost equally so that, even 
while apparently remote, it was still 
kept constantly before him. And 
if the claim to martyrdom be at 
once valid and glorious on the part 
of those who witness for truth, and 
against its opposite, the life-long 
testimony of Socrates may justly be 
viewed in this light. So pointed 
and unceasing were his denuncia- 
tions of all departure from the path 
of rectitude, so openly and unspar- 
ingly dealt against all ranks and all 
professions, that, as has been justly 
observed, the marvel is, not that 
after thirty years of such testimony, 
Socrates was condemned to death, 
but that he so long escaped it. 
Though not entitled to take his 
stand among those servants of the 
true God, who compose “the noble 
army of martyrs,” and, as such, to 
share the crown of the Son of God, 
Socrates may well be considered as 
standing in the rank next to that 
goodly array. 

In this character of witness 
against all departure from rectitude 
he is found taking to task the selfish 
parsimony of the wealthy Diadorus; 
the ill-qualified aspirations of the 
Hipparch ; the ambitious Nicho- 
mades, the pretentious son of Peri- 
cles; that too youthful aspirant 
after senatorial honours, Glaucon ; 
and while delivering admirable les- 
sons on the science of war and poli- 
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tical economy, to such of his fellow- 
citizens as these, he is also found, 
with a zeal which almost merits the 
character of meddling and intrusive, 
volunteering instruction to the me- 
chanics and professors of the fine 
arts who crossed his daily path. It 
is difficult to conceive that such a 
line of instruction as this, however, 
in itself useful, and entered upon from 
benevolent motives, could fail of 
producing enmity, latent at first, but 
sure to be finally and fatally devel- 
oped. Nor can we for a moment 
imagine that Socrates, with all his 
keen discernment of human nature, 
could fail to anticipate the end of 
such teaching. And, accordingly, 
that end was arrived at, when in 
the 70th year of the persevering and 
unpretending, though noble and 
faithful teacher of Athens, his accu- 
sation appeared posted up in the 
appointed place, and couched in 
terms of such deliberateness, that its 
animus was unmistakeable. ‘ Soc- 
crates is guilty of crime—first, for 
not worshipping the gods whom the 
city worships, but introducing new 
divinities of his own; next for cor- 
rupting the youth. The penalty 
due is death.” 

Such was the indictment of the 
chief accuser, Meletus, seconded by 
his auxiliaries, Anytus and Lycon. 
The immortal Apologia of Plato, il- 
lustrated by the narratives of Xeno- 
phon and others, tells us how the 
process ended. Scarcely conde- 
scending to defend himself from 
these groundless accusations, proudly 
declining to avoid the carrying out 
of the sentence of death which fol- 
lowed the unjust verdict of his 
judges, and in a manner provoking 
its execution by the almost derisive 
reply given to it, the great and good 
old man laid down his life as a volun- 
tary victim on the altar of that 
truth to which he so long and so 
faithfully bore testimony. 

This is, perhaps, the place in our 
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inquiry to suggest the amount of in- 
fluence and direction which the 
teaching of Socrates, unique and 
unprecedented as it was, continued 
to exercise on succeeding genera- 
tions. The following is the esti- 
mate of the accomplished writer, 
more than once here quoted, on this 
subject :— 


“Out of this intellectual school 
sprang not merely Plato, himself a 
host, but all the other leaders of 
Grecian speculation for the next half- 
century. Euklides and the Megaric 
school of philosophers—Aristippus and 
the Kyreniac—Antisthenes and Dio- 
genes, the first of those called the 
Cynics—all emanated more or less 
directly from the stimulus imparted by 
Sokrates, though each followed a dif- 
ferent vein of thought. Ethics con- 
tinue to be what Sokrates had first 
made them, a distinct branch of 
philosophy, alongside of which politics, 
rhetoric, logic, and other speculations 
relating to man and society, gradually 
arranged themselves ; all of them more 
popular, as well as more keenly con- 
troverted than physics, which at that 
time presented comparatively little 
charm, and still less attainable cer- 
tainty. There can be no doubt that 
the individual influence of Sokrates 
permanently enlarged the horizon, 
improved the method, and multiplied 
the ascendant minds of the Grecian 
speculative world, in a manner never 
since paralleled.” 


And if such was the amount of . 


influence exercised by the Grecian 
sage on the heathen mind, what 
shall be said respecting the same 
influence imported into the schools 
of Christian philosophy? To trace 
its course, through Philo Judzus 
and his successors of the Neopla- 
tonic school of Alexandria into 
the writings of the early Christian 
fathers, not only Greek, but Latin 
would be an effort not only compa- 
ratively without difficulty, but also 
not an unfruitful one, were this the 
suitable occasion for its pursuit It 
may suffice here to mention the 
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names of Justin Martyr and Cle- 
ment, not to specify Origen ; as well 
as those of Tertullian and Lactan- 
tius, not omitting even Augustine. 

To raise the question whether 
or not such an admixture of Gre- 
cian philosophy, unguided by the 
direct teaching of the Spirit of 
all wisdom, has proved ultimately 
beneficial, or the opposite, to ,the 
growth and progress of the Chris- 
tian faith, pure and undefiled, is 
beyond our present purpose. We 
have here simply to deal with facts, 
and to deny the influence of Pla- 
tonism and the Aristotelian system 
of philosophy, both the outgrowth of 
the Socratic dialectic, would be .to 
falsify one of the plainest deductions 
of history. The importation of 
the Grecian philosophy into Chris- 
tianity, and the effects thus pro- 
duced, as above indicated, are un- 
questionable facts, at once acknow- 
ledged and accounted for by those 
who, while they believe the Divine 
and miraculous origin of the latter, 
believe also, and thankfully trace in 
its history and progress a Divine 
oversight and direction. 

In connection with this statement, 
it may be noticed that in this histo- 
rical truth we have a highly inte- 
resting illustration of those cycles in 
the moral world which may be 
elsewhere noticed. The prevalence, 
likewise the decadence of Platonism 
and of Neoplatonism within the 
limits of the Christian Church may 
be readily traced by the student of 
Church history. Roscelin and Abe- 
lard in the 12th century, Duns 
Scotus in the following one, Occam 
in the 14th, with the fluctuating 
contests of Nominalists and Realists, 
all mark the course of the Socratic 
school and its results throughout 
the middle ages. The decline of 
such disputes at the date of the Re- 
formation, and their revival in the 
period nearer to our own, present 
points of interest to the student of 

x 2 
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ethical opinions, while the interest 
attaching to what may be called, in a 
sense, the revival of Platonism 
within the memory of some readers 
of this paper, forms a deeply inte- 
resting page in the records of mental 
philosophy. 

It will be remembered that in the 
year 1837, and on his appointment 
to the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Dublin, the late 
lamented William Archer Butler 
commenced the delivery of those 
‘* Lectures on the History of Ancient 
Philosophy ” which have since ren- 
dered his name illustrious, not only 
in the seats of learning in our own 
country, but throughout Europe. 
Many now living can recollect when 
that pale-faced, modest, and retiring 
thinker, still almost a youth, deli- 
vered those addresses, most of them 
to a sparse auditory—some to, per- 
haps, a half-dozen listeners. The 
readers of those now justly cele- 
brated productions will be enabled 
to appreciate the place in the world 
of mind which is therein assigned to 
the sage of Greece; nor will they 
have much doubt or difficulty in 
appreciatiig the vast importance 
attaching to bis mission. And while 
such a conviction illustrates the sub- 
ject here in hand, it well exempli- 
fies, as already remarked, the ever- 
recurring cycle of interest and im- 
portance which attaches to the per- 
son and work of such teachers of 
mankind as Socrates. Of late years, 
the impetus given to the study of 
Platonic philosophy by our lamented 
fellow-countryman, not only in our 
own University, but in those of 
England and the Continent, may be 
almost said to mark an era in the 
study and science of Ethics. 

This consideration of the mission 
of Socrates would be incomplete 
without noticing an analogy, already 
suggested, which, to the writer at 
least, appears at once so plain, and 
yet to involve questions of such 
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moment, that it is even touched on 
not without somewhat of misgiving 
and reluctance. The mysterious ap- 
pearance of this extraordinary man, 
as it might almost seem without 
human preparation or expectation— 
the perfect novelty and originality 
of his teaching—his blameless life 
of unwearied labour and testimony 
—the mode of instruction pursued 
by him—so opposed to all in- 
structors in morality who either 
preceded or followed him—his en- 
tirely gratuitous, and in the end 
thankless labour for the good of 
others — and, finally, the glorious 
exhibition of endurance an@ self- 
sacrifice which marked what may 
be designated as the voluntary sur- 
render of his life for the great pur- 
pose of his mission—all these traits 
have been already glanced at, and it 
would seem almost impossible to 
contemplate them, although but mo- 
mentarily, without being forcibly 
reminded of a greater than Socrates, 
even the Divine Founder of our 
own faith. The additional and 
singular coincidences which may be 
traced in the fact that Socrates, like 
the Great Teacher himself, has left 
no writings whatever, while his 
life, labours, and teachings have 
reached us through the means of 
affectionate disciples and their suc- 
cessors, are too remarkable to be 
left unnoticed. 

Striking and interesting as such 
coincidences are, still more so is 
the approximation to Christian mo- 
rality to be found in the teaching of 
Socrates, as it has been preserved 
in the record of his immediate 
followers and biographers. This 
record is but fragmentary, yet few 
can read portions of the Memora- 
bilia without being filled with ad- 
miration at the purity of the morals 
there inculcated. Let the results of 
this wondrous Teacher’s lessons be 
realized, as they are embodied in 
the writings of his pupils and de- 
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scendants, and the nature of his 
mission will be more fully appre- 
ciated. Tu this must be added the 
marvellous lessons of sanctity and 
endurance to be found in Epictetus, 
and the graphic allegory of the 
Ilwag KeByAos, so strangely resem- 
bling His Divine lesson who taught 
His disciples to avoid the wide gate 
and the broad road for the straight 
gate and the narrow way. To the 
same purpose may be mentioned the 
moral purity taught by Antoni- 
nus and Seneca—lessons which no 
thoughtful disciple of Christianity 
itself may underrate or despise. 
This®entire stream of purifying pre- 
ceptandexalting illustration, flowing 
through after ages, and all traceable 
to its source in the life, lessons, and 
death of Socrates, may well suggest 
the inquiry whence it came, As- 
suredly not from the author of Evil ; 
and with difficulty can it be imagined 
as flowing from any of those springs, 
at best but mingled and contami- 
nated, which find their source in the 
desperately deceitful and naturally 
corrupt heart of fallen humanity. 
May not the supposition be ventured 
on that such illumination in the 
moral world owes its origin to Him 
who is the Father of lights? May 
it not have been as the harbinger 

nd precursor—the dimly reflected 
eae of the true Light of Life? 
May it not be viewed as bearing 
some resemblance to the solar phe- 
nomena of polar regions, which, 
though dim and distant, and faint 
supporters of such life as lingers 
there, yet owe their origin and exist- 
ence to that sun which dispenses 
more fully and sensibly life and light 
in more favoured regions? 

Such questions, however interest- 
ing, involve hypotheses impossible 
to be fully stated, much less sa- 
tisfactorily discussed here. Thus 
much, in connection with them, may, 
however, be suggested.- It. is, in 
the writer’s judgment, at least, 


neither derogatory to, nor contra- 
dictory of, any truth contained in 
the Christian revelation to suppose 
that such lights as shone through 
the medium of Socrates and his suc- 
cessors is traceable to that which 
lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. Nay more, it might be 
profitably discussed whether, even 
before his era, some scattered rays 
of this light may not be discernible 
amidst the gross darkness of pagan- 
ism, as well as in the heathenism 
of our own and other times. Has, 
for example, any reader of these 
lines ever viewed from this point 
such a myth as that of the benefac- 
tor of his race, who passed through 
life the object of scorn and hate, 
only to be impaled at life’s end 
in cruel and prolonged torments ? 
There would really seem to be some 
most mysterious foreshadowing of 
vicarious suffering and torment, 
awaiting a glorious recompense in 
the distant future, in the fabled 
Prometheus, whose prophetic wail 
from the rock whereto he is en- 
chained, closes, perhaps, the greatest 
effort of the Grecian Tragic Muse 
with an awe so overpowering as to 
whisper somewhat of a wisdom and 
truth foreign to the fictions of 
paganism. Very hard it is—impos- 
sible, indeed—to determine in the 
physical world the line where the 
darkness of night ends, and the 
dawn of day begins. As difficult, it 
may be, to solve a similar problem 
in the region of mind and spirit. 

An objection has been raised to 
the view here given respecting the 
Mission of Socrates, which, if ten- 
able, would undoubtedly dismiss it 
with deserved prejudice, and which 
demands a brief consideration here. 
This objection is by no means new, 
but has been within a very recent 
period, urged with an amount of 
force, amounting indeed to acrimony, 
not often manifested by writers on 
such a subject. 
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There is at this moment before 
the writer a brochure, bearing the 
rather extraordinary title, “* Dean 
Stanley and Saint Socrates. The 
ethics of the philosopher and the 
philosophy of the Divine,” the au- 
thorship being claimed by a “late 
fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford” 
(H. Highton, M.A.). 

In this most extraordinary pro- 
duction, the Dean of Westminster 
is soundly rated for a certain lecture 
delivered by him, before a Working 
Men’s Institute, on the character of 
Socrates. The present writer pleads 
guilty to not having read, in extenso, 
the lecture thus called in question, 
and is not therefore prepared, either 
to justify, or to condemn its parti- 
cular statements ; but the interests 
of truth, as well as the maintenance 
of the views advanced in the fore- 
going pages, constrain him to enter 
his strongest protest against the ac- 
cusations laid by the critic against 
the moral character of the great 
Athenian philosopher and moralist. 

Were these accusations sustain- 
able, it would amount to something 
closely allied to blasphemy to sug- 
gest, in the most remote manner, 
such a parallelism as that indicated 
in the preceding pages. According 
to Mr. Highton, on the evidence 
even of Plato and Xenophon, So- 
crates must needs be relegated to 
the companionship of those who, in 
the darkest error of paganism, were 
addicted to those vilely unnatural 
practices, which were at once the 
curse and the disgrace of those who 
wrought them. In proof of this we 
are referred to the Symposium and 
Phedro of Plato, and the well 
known passage in Xenophon’s Me- 
morabilia, recording the interview 
between Socrates—in the company, 
be it remarked, of certain friends— 
with the courtesan Theodota. 

Fully to enter into a refutation of 
this charge against him, who must 
be considered the founder of the 
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purest system of ethics, and the 
truest teacher of natural theology, 
apart from Christianity, would re- 
quire alengthened treatise. It may 
suffice, here, merely to suggest a 
few thoughts in his exculpation. 
That such a state of morals could 
exist as that indicated in the Sym- 
posium of Plato, even in the age of 
that writer, and in Athenian society, 
must come with a terrible amount 
of conviction to the mind even of 
the classical reader of such produc- 
tions. When, however, the full 
truth of the inspired description of 


paganism given by the apostle in - 


his Epistle to the Romans, is con- 
firmed by such facts as the exhumed 
horrors of Pompeii present to the 
eye of the awe-stricken beholder, 
the real state of those who lived, 
“without God in the world” can 
alone be fuliy realised. 

Let such facts, undoubted as they 
have been proved, be borne in mind 
when such allusions are foynd in 
the writings of Pagan antiquity, 
and then any apparent connexion 
between the Athenian sage and the 
actual vices thus, as it were, disin- 
terred, may, in part at least, be ac- 
counted for. Thus viewed they 
become merely common place sub- 
jects. As to the actual participation, 
however, in them, or any sanction 
afforded to their practice by Socrates, 
the best feelings, as well as the 
clearest judgment of any impartial 
inquirer must revolt. His fine spirit 
moved in an atmosphere of the 
deepest and most degrading corrup- 
tion it is true, but that it amalgamated 
with that pollution is all but impos- 
sible to believe. The sun’s rays 
may rest on a manure heap and 
remain uncontaminated. Those who 
advocate such a view enter neither 
into the surrounding circumstances 
of Socrates, nor the peculiar genius 
and nature of that philosophy which 
he founded. 

One of, the most characteristic 
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features of the Socratic dialectic; 
was the employment of the well- 
known one that of irony. ‘This, 
taken in connection with the versa- 
tility as well as the unbounded phi- 
lanthropy of the Grecian sage, and 
the extraordinary mixture of the 
society into which he voluntarily 
plunged himself in the execution of 
nis self-allotted task, will go far to 
<cecount for much that meets us in 
s history, This view is thus 
brought out in the lectures on an- 
cient philosophy by the late Archer 
Butler already referred to,— 


‘Among the consta nt or occasional 
auditors of Socrates were seen many 
whose views had little apparent con- 
nection with philosophical contempla- 
tion. The future leaders of armies, 
the aspirants after public distinction, 
the rivals of the popular assembly, 
were observed in earnest conference 
with this indefatigable teacher, whose 
versatility of mind was evinced in his 
prompt adaptation of his topics to the 
temper and circumstances of each and 
the employment of a style provertially 
attractive. *‘ De Grecis,”’ says Cicero, 
in exemplifying the various modes of 
discourse (off. 1. 30.), ‘dulcem et 
facetum, festivique sermonis atque in 
omni oratione simulatorem, quem 
épwva Greci nominaverunt, Soc- 
ratem accepimus.” 


It was, undoubtedly, in the em- 
ployment of this, his favourite dia- 
lectic weapon, that Socrates is re- 
presented by his biographers as 
pursuing the path of refined irony, 
so far as to be mistaken in approving 
of what he either ridiculed or cen- 
sured. Such is the view taken by 
a recent writer, Sir Alexander 
Grant, principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, in an admirable 
resumé of the writings of Xenophon, 
published in a valuable series, “ An- 
cient Classics for English Readers,” 
Discussing the merits and character 
of the Memorabilia, Sir Alexander 
thus writes :— 


“It is not necessary to go minutely 
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into the conversations of Socrates with 
Parrhasius the painter and Clito the 
sculptor. The teacher seems to have 
been a little carried away by the lust 
of giving advice, when he lectured 
these artists on choosing beautiful 
subjects, and on making their figures 
express the emotions of the mind. In 
talking with a corslet-maker he appears 
to have aimed at setting a foatenl 
definition of what was meant by a 
corslet ‘fitting well.” The story of 
his visit to ‘Theodota, a_ beautiful 
courtesan, is perhaps best told of all the 
tales in the ‘Memorabilia, and if we 
make certain allowances for the man- 
ners and ideas of the age, it gives most 
idea of the Socratic grace and versa- 
tile politeness. Socrates evidently tried 
to draw on this lady, in the course of 
talk, to some degree of moral elevation, 
but she did not understand him, so he 
gradually and gracefully backed out 
of the interview. Socrates was of far 
too catholic a spirit to consider any 
class or phase of society excluded from 
the scope of his mission. But he was 
not a man to throw pearls before 
swine; he adapted himself to the 
atmosphere in which he found him- 
self, but always endeavoured indirectly 
to purify and improve it, and if much 
could not be done in this way, to doa 
little.” 


The same line of thought, if 
allowably pursued, will avail to 
dissipate the cloud which shallow- 
thinkers, and wholly unimaginative 
inquirers, have not scrupled to create 
over the memory of the sage of 
Athens. It seefms almost profane 
to mention such a charge as that 
implied in the term pederastia in 
connection with the name of Socrates. 
Those very Platonic dialogues, such 
as the Phedrus, which to intellects 
constituted as above described, might 
seem to afford some ground for such 
a supposition, if rightly appreciated 
and truly interpreted, tends but to 
remove it. Generally, it may be 
suggested, that there is, perhaps, in 
all nature’s surrounding productions 
nothing comparable, certainly no- 
thing surpassing for interest and for 
beauty, in the Platonic sense, a 
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youth, just rising into the ‘maturity 
of manhood from the period of 
childhood. Can we not conceive a 
mind like that of the loving, medita- 
tive, sage of Athens, whose mission 
chiefly lay among the youth of his 
native city, dwelling on such an 
object with an affectionate ardour, 
kindled solely by the tone of the 
pure and the beautiful, without any 
admixture of contamination from 
sensual feeling? Were not the 
ground too holy, and the comparison 
too venturous, one might be almost 
tempted to recall the example of 
Him who looked on and loved the 
youth, inquiring after the path of 
holiness, and who took to his embrace 
the “little children” of Juda. 
Perhaps no better illustration can 
be found of the manner adopted by 
Socrates in the inculeation of his 
philosophy than the well-known 
address to his friend and follower, 
when, as it were, calmly pledging 
him in the fatal hemlock-draught :— 


_““Crito, we owe a cock to Zscula- 
pius: discharge the debt, and by no 
means omit it.”’ 


The correct interpretation of this 
apparently trivial, but really pithy 
and suggestive dying direction of 
the sage, can be arrived at only by 
those who have carefully studied 
his previous life and teachings. To 
some it might seem the dictate of 
superstition. To others it might 
appear in the light of a scoff at the 
deities of Athens, whom his mortal 
enemies accused him of despising. 
Others, again, would seem to discern 
in these words the bravado of one 
who met death with atheistic indif- 
ference. But the true and deep 
student of the character before us 
will readily perceive in the words 
an example of that fine irony, so 
little appreciated by the many, in 
the employment of which the prone- 
ness his countrymen to bestow 
divine honours on imaginary deities 
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was mildly rebuked ; still even that 
form of religion, imperfect though 
it were, was treated with a due 
measure of toleration. Socrates had 
been accused of despising the gods, 
and ignoring the national religion of 
his country ; but however enlarged 
and corrected his own views respect- 
ing the Deity may have been, he 
was too cognisant of the strength of 
prejudice in others to admit of his 
so doing. They believed in a God 
who presided over human welfare, 
in the department of health, and 
inspired physicians, with their know- 
ledge of the healing art. This was 
but a distorted view concerning the 
truth respecting Him “‘in whom we 
live and move, and have our being.” 
To Him, the Giver of all good, 
Socrates, owed a debt of gratitude, 
in that, by reason of the end of life 
which approached, while yet in the 
possession of his mental and bodily 
power, he was about to escape pro- 
tracted suffering, and to reap an 
amount of benefit which it was in 
the power of no physician to confer. 
While, therefore, in concession to 
popular prejudice he would, in this 
indirect manner acknowledge the ex- 
istence of a God who presided over 
the health of mankind, he thus, at 
the same time, contradicted the false 
accusation of impiety under which 
he suffered, and gave ample proof 
of the nature and value of that 
philosophy which enabled him to 
look the last enemy of life calmly in 
the face. 

A vulgar and unimaginative critic 
would be certain to misinterpret 
these words, while one who could 
enter into his position and the true 
nature of his philosophy, would give 
them a very different interpretation. 
It is much the same with his theory 
of love, &c., as given by Plato in the 
Phedrus. A critic of the school 
just noted would gather from the 
sentiments there expressed, and the 
manner wherein they are inculcated, 
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a toleration, or, perhaps, even an 
encouragement, of those gross carnal 
indulgences which are, it is true, 
indicated in regard to others ; but 
a true interpreter of the meaning 
both of, Socrates and his disciples 
will be prepared to give them a very 
different reading. He will discern 
here the struggles of an essentially 
pure, though but half-emancipated 
spirit, surrounded, it is true, by the 
detestable vices of that paganism 
wherein his countrymen were im- 
mersed, yet still bravely striving at 
once to enlighten and allure his 
disciples from this degradation into 
that brighter atmosphere to which 
the light that was in himself had 
attained. 

Such was the real position of this 
pioneer of moral teaching and true 
philosophy ; nor are the hypotheses 
here advanced at all inconsistent 
with the physical theory regarding 






































THERE are two ways of looking at 
plants. First of all, we may view 
them in relation to their structure, 
the peculiarities of their modes of 
existence and reproduction, and the 
places, in an orderly classification, to 
which they belong. Or they may 
be regarded in relation to their asso- 
ciations, for almost every plant, if 
one but took the trouble to find it 
out, is surrounded by a halo of hu- 
man thought. When this halo is 
properly discerned, the commonest 
flowers and shrubs and trees assume 
new aspects, and become full of new 
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his Demon advanced by Professor 


Cuming. Such an accompanying 
weakness was but typical and illus- 
trative of the imperfect moral con- 
dition through which his great spirit 
struggled towards the one true Light 
of life. 

The limits, however, of a paper 
like this, warn the writer that it is 
time to bring it toa close. With 
reverence, therefore, in some mea- 
sure becoming the subject, he ven- 
tures, once more, to suggest that 
some degree of parallelism may be 
found between Socrates and his mis- 
sion, and His who came to “ bring 
life and immortality to light.” Dis- 
missing the subject, the writer may 
venture to recall to mind the well- 
known saying of the French free- 
thinker of a past generation. “If 
the son of Sophroniscus was a son 
of man, the son of Mary was the 
Son of God.” 


BRITISH PLANTS. 


MASON. 


interest. 
they influence good fortune, they 
reveal the secrets of the future, they 
scare away witches, they preserve 
from evil, they are red with the 
blood of loving hearts, or bright 


Fairies reside in them, 


with weird 
world, 
Now, it is this second mode of 
observing them that I purpose to 
dwell on in this and the following 
articles. We shall look on the 
vegetable world, not as furnishing 
subjects to be dissected and peered 
at through microscopes, but as 


light from another 
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affording objects round which 
cluster the strange beliefs and 
practices of an almost by-gone age. 
Our subject, you observe by the title, 
is the Folk-lore of British Plants. 
Now, you ask, what, exactly, is 
Folk-lore? The word has not been 
long enough in use in this country 
for its meaning to have become very 
clearly defined, and it is as well, be- 
fore going farther, to have a right 
understanding about it. Well, it 
means, generally, just such super- 
stitious notions as those alluded to. 
But, to be more precise, let me 
quote a satisfactory definition given 
by Mr. Harland in his work on the 
superstitions of Lancashire. “ Folk- 
lore,” he says, “in its present signi- 
fication . . . . means the notions of 
the folk or people, from childhood 
upwards, especially their supersti- 
tious beliefs and practices, as these 
have been handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, in popular tra- 
dition and tale, rhyme, proverb, or 
saying, and it is well termed Folk- 
lore, in contradistinction to book- 
lore or scholastic learning. It is the 
unlearned people’s inheritance of 
tradition from their ancestors—the 
modern reflection of angient faith 
and usage.” This, then, is what 
we, are to consider here, in con- 
nection however, solely with 
plants. 

Of all times when the study of 
Folk-lore might be engaged in with 
profit, the present is, perhaps, the 
best. Our age is so practical, so 
utilitarian, so unbelieving, as a rule, 
that the mind, for health’s sake, is 
the better for taking refuge, now 
and again, in the consideration of 
the idle dreams of the past. Matter- 
of-fact things are very good in their 
way, but all our life should not be 
given to them, and a small portion 
of our time and a nook in our 
memory may well be devoted to the 
ethereal fancies of our forefathers. 
How much poetry, it has been said, 
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has left the earth since Oberon and 

Titania— 

“Danced full oft in many a grene 
mead,” . 


and the cowslips were the pensioners 
of the fairy queen! But we may do 
something to recall, in a new form, 
that happy time. We may unite, in 
our own minds, the poetry of 
mystery and the poetry of progress. 
The elfin world may again open to 
our view as awe-inspiring as ever, 
and, by contrast with our own ma- 
terial advancement, far more won- 
derful. 

There is one pleasant circum- 
stance connected with the treatment 
of plants, that it leads us into the 
sweetest corners of nature, and 
amidst the fairest of her produc- 
tions. By three famous English 
writers, if not by more, flowers have 
been called the stars of earth. It is 
a natural as well as a beautiful com- 
parison. Flowers enliven the face 
of earth just as the stars enliven that 
of heaven, and I know not which 
are the sweeter or the more lovable. 
And as the stars by their movements 
indicated the progress of the circling 
year, so do the flowers by their 
appearances, one gaily succeeding 
another till winter has changed to 
summer, and summer back to frost 
and snow. 

Man seems always to entertain a 
kindly feeling towards plants and 
flowers. He seems unable to divest 
himself of the feeling that in some 
strange way their life is bound up 
with his own. He finds himself, or 
at least something akin to himself, 
in them. He has life, so have they ; 
but, if anything, their existence is 
more mysterious than his own. 
Their life, perhaps, even excites 
his envy, for they enjoy it without 
hurry or bustle; they have food 
without work, perpetual holiday, 
and total exemption from harassing 
care. The plant world he sees to be 














always the same—all in it is now as 
in the days of yore. It contains no 
learning, no arts to make the rising 
generation better than their fathers. 
Happy world! always standing still, 
yet ever beautiful and ever con- 
tented. Amongst plants, too, man 
discovers, or fancies that he dis- 
covers, an approach to human ex- 
pression. He credits them with the 
possession of pride, modesty, bold- 
ness, delicacy, joy, sorrow, ambition, 
and a thousand other attributes of a 
like nature. Can we wonder, then, 
that, taking this view of the vege- 
table creation, man should, in time, 
have come to possess a folk-lore of 
plants as extensive as it is interest- 
ing? 

My object in the series of articles 
of which this forms the first, is to 
go over the whole field of the folk- 
lore of British plants in a more 
thorough manner than has ever yet 
been attempted. The idea of group- 
ing together all the superstitions 
connected with the vegetable king- 
dom is not a new one, however ; it 
seems to have occurred to several 
different writers, though none, up to 
this time, have acted upon it. Mr. 
Mill, for example, in his “ History 
of Chivalry,” published many years 
ago, says: —“ A very amusing little 
volume might be made on the ru- 
mance of flowers—on the tales 
which poetry and fancy have in- 
vented to associate the affections 
and the mind with plants, thus wed- 
ding the pleasure of the feelings 
and the imagination to those of the 
eye,” &c. 

Though we shall concern our- 
selves only with British plants, we 
shall by no means confine our atten- 
tion to British superstitions. Were 
we to do so, a very narrow view in- 
deed would be taken of the great 
subject of folk-lore. It is true that 
British superstitions alone are 
worthy of notice, but they are 
doubly so, when taken in connec- 
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tion with those of kindred nations. 
By extending our survey in this 
fashion, we shall obtain many new 
ideas concerning the common origin 
of the human race. Our observa- 
tions may land us in the conclusion 
that the world is much smaller than 
we supposed ; but it cannot fail to 
inspire in us a deeper and more en- 
lightened interest in other nations, 
who, speaking a different language, 
have yet the same curious notions 
and odd practices as ourselves. 

It is possible that to some the fol- 
lowing notices of different plants 
may appear incomplete. It may 
seem to them that a great deal more 
might have been said, that more 
superstitions might have been given, 
that more speculation might have 
been ventured upon, that the writer 
has, in short, in many cases pre- 
sented only the cream of the matter. 
To these objectors I reply with the 
maxim of La Fontaine— 


‘*¢ Loin d’épuiser une matiére, 
On n’en doit prendre que la fleur.’ 


There is much, you must know, 
connected with every subject that is 
not worth preserving, and a subject 
thoroughly exhausted is often un- 
commonly exhausting to every one 
who has anything to do with it. 
Such a result as that of weariness 
ought to be avoided at any hazard. 
Were this made a rule what large 
and tedious works would the world 
be spared, and how much easier 
would it be to compass all necessary 
learning! My aim at the present 
moment—lI avow it, and hope never 
to have a worse one—is to be inte- 
resting, and I should utterly fail in 
being so were I to rake together 
everytliing that has been written or 
said in connection with the business 
on hand. 

But, whilst bent on securing at- 
tention by presenting the subject in 
its most engaging features, I trust 
it will not be found that I have 
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sacrificed truth and accuracy for the 
sake of effect. It is a sacred duty, 
laid on every one who deals with 
such topics as the ancient supersti- 
tions and the old customs of a 
country, to deal honestly by his ma- 
terials, and to present them to the 
public just as they come to his hand. 
Truthful writing, so far as it goes, is 
essential ; without it the discussion 
is altogether valueless. To alter a 
superstitious practice, to suppress 
any part of it, or to invent one, as 
has been sometimes done, for the 
sake either of dramatic effect or of 
artistic propriety, these are crimes 
of a grave nature, to be guarded 
against by all who take any real in- 
terest in the subject. 

It was for some time a question 
with me by what arrangement of 
materials the folk-lore of British 
plants could best be exhibited. 
Several methods suggested them- 
selves, but at last it appeared pretty 
plain that the best one was what 
might be called no arrangement at 
all. Had a regular plan been car- 
ried out, and all the superstitious 
and other practices been grouped 
together in separate classes, the 
scientific reader might have been 
gratified, but the general reader 
would have found very sorry en- 
tertainment. For liveliness there is 
nothing so good as the gossiping 
method. Suppose, for example, I 
had treated first of love divination, 
then of harvest- ceremonies, then of 
dreams, then of witchcraft, and 
afterwards, in order, of May-day 
customs, midsummer practices, me- 
dicinal charms, and so on, each 
of these heads would, likely enough, 
have been found interesting for a 
little, but they would soon have 
proved sadly lacking in variety. 

Before proceeding farther, per- 
haps it is well to say that I shall 
not deal with celebrated individual 
plants, those, that is te say, to which 
historical events have given noto- 
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riety. It will prove a temptation, 
now and again, to speak of such, but 
I shall try to avoid it. How many 
interesting plants there have been in 
the world, from the “ Cuckoo Bush” 
at Gotham to the “ Oak of Reforma- 
tion,” under which Kett held his 
court in the Norfolk Rebellion, and 
the miraculous “Glastonbury Thorn,” 
which used to blow regularly on 
Christmas-day. 

Having said this much in a gene- 
ral way, [ shall turn to particulars. 
And if the result of our discussion 
of the subject be that you are in- 
duced to look on the vegetable 
kingdom with a new feeling of 
liking and interest, my labour will 
be much more than repaid. 

It is right that we should give the 
first place to our national emblems, 
the Rose. Thistle, Shamrock, and 
Leek. At the mention of these plants 
we should be, if we are not, inspired 
with patriotic enthusiasm, and in- 
vigorated by noble recollections. 
From our present point of view, 
however,these national plants are not 
all of equal interest : the fact is the 
Folklore of the rose is more beauti- 
ful and entertaining than that of all 
the other three put together. This 
is as it should be ; the emblem of 
England is the Queen of Flowers, 
and as a queen has a right to be 
richly adorned with all the charms of 
popular legend and strange supersti- 
tion. 

Tue Rose has been extolled in all 
countries and by every poet, and 
would-be poet, from the very earliest 
times. In our own land what poetic 
enthusiasm has it excited: how have 
the changes been rung on the high- 
sounding titles, Queen of Flowers, 
Daughter of the Sky, Glory of 
Spring, Ornament of Earth, &c., 
and yet, strange to say, not one of 
us has wearied of hearing its praises 
sung, or would feel anything but 
miserable were our present rose-trees 
blotted out of the catalogue. It 
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is the old story: the commonest 
things are oftentimes the dearest. 
But our business is not particularly 
with the poets just now—at any 
rate, not with poets by profession. 
Let us begin at the very beginning, 
and take note that according to an 
old Greek superstition, the rose 
sprang from the bath of Aphrodite. 
But there were not, at first, both 
white and red roses, as there are 
now: the only ones were white. 
How the others came into existence 
has been told by Herrick :— 


‘¢’Tis said as Cupid danced among the 
gods, he down the nectar flung. 
Which, on the white rose being shed, 
made it for ever after red.” 


The superstitions connected with 
the rose may be divided, roughly, 
into two classes, melancholy and the 
reverse: the first dealing with pesti- 
lence, death, and burial, the second 
with love-divination, and good luck. 
It may seem strangé that the same 
plant should be at one time ominous 
of evil, and, at another, a harbinger 
of pleasant fortune ; but we shall 
see before we have gone far in the 
field of plant folk-lore, that that is 
no uncommon thing. The vegetable 
world is like the world of human 
life—good and evil are strangely 
mingled together. ‘To speak of the 
cheerfal first, there is a species of 
love-divination practised by means 
of roses in the west of England. A 
girl walks backwards into a garden 
on Midsummer-eve, and gathers a 
rose. She then cautiously sews it 
up in a paper bag and lays it aside 
in a dark drawer till Christmas Day. 
She is now in possession of an in- 
fallible clue to her future husband. 
On the morning of the Nativity she 
carefully opens the bag in silence, 
and places the rose in her bosom. 
Off she goes then to church, where 
some young man, destined to be the 
fortunate lover, will either ask for 
the rose or take it without asking. 


A species of divination by rosebudas, 
on Valentine’s day, is alluded to by 
Herrick, but of its exact nature we 
are unacquainted. When a girl is 
once married, he says :— 


“She must no more a-maying ; 
Or by rose-buds divine, 
Who'll be her valentine.” 


The romance of her life is past then, 
it appears. In Thuringia, if a 
maiden has several lovers, she takes 
an equal number of rose-leaves and 


.pames them after her suitors. She 


then scatters them on the surface of 
a basin of water, and the leaf that 
sinks last is that of her sincerest 
lover, or of her predestined husband. 
Alas, for love! it appears that these 
are always the same person, If a 
red rose blooms in autumn, it is held 
to foreshadow an early marriage. In 
Posen, girls carry “ rose-apples ” in 
their bosoms to ensure the fidelity of 
their lovers. 

Another pleasant belief about 
roses is one which has its origin in 
the East—that ona certain charmed 
day of the year the rose has a heart 
of gold. In some places in Germany 


_people wishing to ensure good for- 


tune in their undertakings, throw 
rose leaves on a coal fire. Whether 
any other sort of fire would do as 
well, I have not been able to as- 
certain. 

As for the superstitions of a doleful 
turn connected with the rose, we 
meet with them at a very early 
period of history. Brown, in his 
Urn-Burial, tells us that, “in strew- 
ing their tombs, the Romans affected 
the rose,” in the same way as the 
Greeks gave a preference to the 
amaranthus and myrtle. In connec- 
tion with this Roman practice, it is 
worth observing that Aubray men- 
tions an. old custom existing at 
Oakley, in Surrey, of planting roses 
in churchyards, over the remains of 
those who were betrothed. Might 
not this practice, it has been sug- 
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gested, have been borrowed from the 
Roman one? Anacreon, the lyric 
poet of Greece, makes the -comfort 
of the dead in the grave depend on 
the presence of our flower :-— 
‘« When age and vigour do decay, 

The Rose their strength repairs ; 

It drives all maladies away, 

And can prolong our years. 
“The dead, too, in their graves do lie, 
With peaceful slumbers blest ; 

This is the amulet whereby, 

No ills their tombs molest.” 

In many of the villages of Derby- 
shire, the primitive custom still pre- 
vails of suspending wreaths of 
white roses in the churches, over 
the pews of unmarried villagers who 
died in youth. In some parts of 
Germany it is believed, that if a 
white rose bloom in autumn it 
denotes an early death. And a white 
rosebush putting forth unexpectedly 
isa sign of death in the nearest 
house. The flourishing of all roses 
in autumn used to be held an evil 
sign of an insuing plague the year 
following, or some pestiferous dis- 
ease. They were not the only un- 
lucky flowers in this respect—the 
same was said of violets. A red 
rose seems to be of a more joyous 
turn than a white one; it is held 
that it will not bloom over a grave. 
If any one is to die soon, a rose or a 
lily will appear on his chair. And 
it is flying in the face of Providence 
to throw arose into a grave; one 
will be sure in that case to waste 
away. 

After interment, the rose’ often 
played an important part in connec- 
tion with the buried dead, rising out 
of their graves, as in the case of 
Fair Margaret and Sweet William 
in the Scottish ballad :-— 


‘Out of her breast there sprang a 
Rose, 
And out of his a Briar; 
They grew till they grew unto the 
church top, 
And there they tied in a true lover’s 
knot.” 
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Roses, too, says the romance, sprung 
up all over the field of Roncevaux, 
and filled the whole mountain valley 
with fragrance, where the good 
Prince Roland and the twelve peers 
had stained the ground with their 
blood. 

The superstitious connection be- 
tween roses and blood isin some places 
very remarkable. In France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, it is held that if one 
wishes to have ruddy cheeks, he has 
only to bury a drop of his blood 
under a rosebush. This, it has been 
observed, is a notion something of 
the same sort as that of the old 
nurses, who fancy that if they put a 
drop of human blood in a new-born 
infant’s bath, it will be sure to have 
a rosy complexion. 

The Turks say that the rose owes 
its red colour to the blood of 
Mahommed, and they will never 
allow one to lie upon the ground. It 
is a superstition in other quarters 
that the crown of thorns worn by 
our Saviour, was made from rose- 
briar, and that the drops of blood 
which started from beneath it fell 
to the ground, and sprang up as roses. 

There is a charm against nose- 
bleeding, and, indeed, all kinds of 
hemorrhages, once common to al) 
Germany, and still to be found in 
Suabia and Westphalia, in which 
the rose is employed. In West- 
phalia, the words of the charm run 
*“ Abek, Wabek, Fabek ; in Christ’s 
garden stand three red roses—one 
for the good God, the other for 
God’s blood; the third for the angel 
Gabriel: blood, I pray you, cease to 
flow!” In Suabia, it is somewhat 
different. “On our Lord’s grave 
spring three red roses—the first, 
Hope, the second Patience, the third 
God’s will: blood, I pray you be 
still!” At other times again it is: 
‘In God’s garden bloom three roses 
—Blood-drop, Blood-stop, and Blood- 
still; blood, I pray you, cease to 
flow.” 
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In the heathen days, both of 
Scandinavia and of Germany, the 
rose occupied a high place as a 
mystic flower. The dwarfs and 
elves had it under their special pro- 
tection. - These dwarfs and elves 
were ruled—so says the Heldenbuch 
—by the mighty King Laurin, the 
lord of the rose-garden. 


‘Four portals to the garden lead, and, 

when the gates are closed, 

No living might dare touch a Rose, 
*gainst his strict command op- 

sed ; 

Whoe’er would break the golden 
gates, or cut the silken thread, 

Or who would dare to crush the 

« flowers down beneath his tread, 

Soon for his pride would have to 
pledge a foot and hand; 

Thus Laurin, King of Dwarfs, rules 
within his land.” 


It has been asked, was not this 
Laurin the great original of the 
Beast, in the famous nursery tale of 
Beauty and the Beast? Every one 
remembers how the merchant, in 
that story, got into trouble by pull- 
ing a bunch of roses in the garden 
of the beast for his youngest daugh- 
ter, and how the monster proved to 
be a prince under spells until some 
sensible girl would consent to marry 
him without regard to his personal 
appearance. For my part, I am 
hardly inclined to answer the ques- 
tion decidedly in the affirmative, 
but I set it down as worthy of notice 
—the supposition is as likely to be 
correct as not. 

In Christian times the rose be- 
came a flower especially devoted to 
religion. No doubt the allusions to 
it in the Holy Scriptures had much 
to do with bringing this about. Of 
the numerous Christian legends in 
which it holds a prominent place, 
we must be satisfied with two. 
These will be quite enough, for if 
there is anything in the world with 
which it is easy to be surfeited, it is 
those early legends. There always 


seems an unreal air about them, a 
theatrical, bowl-and-dagger, red-fire 
atmosphere that is far from healthy. 
Our first popular legend accounts 
for the fact that in early Christian 
times the rose became the flower of 
martyrs. It has been handed down 
to us by Sir John Mandeville. A holy 
maiden of Bethlehem “ blamed with 
wrong, and slandered,” was doomed 
to death by fire. . . . She made her 
prayers to our Lord that he would 
help her, as she was not guilty of 
that sin. Then the fire was suddenly 
quenched, and the burning brands 
became red “‘roseres,” and the brands 
that were not kindled, white 
“roseres” full of roses. ‘“ And 
theise waren the first roseres and 
roses, both white and red, that ever 
any man saughe (‘ Travels’ p. 70).” 
The other legend is that of the Rose 
of Heldesheim, given by Thrope, in 
his Northern Mythology. As the 
Emperor Philip the Pious was one 
day hunting, he lost a cross that was 
filled with relics. On discovering 
his loss, he sent his attendants in all 
directions to search for the holy 
treasure, and at the same time made 
a vow to build a church on the spot 
where it should be found. The men 
followed the trace of the hunt, and 
discovered, far in the forest, and in 
the midst of the snow, the cross 
hanging on a blooming wild rose- 
bush. They reported the miracle to 
the emperor, who immediately com- 
manded a chapel to be erected there, 
with the altar on the spot where the 
cross was found on the bush. The 
rose flourished admirably on the 
sacred spot, and now, with its leafy 
shoots and branches like a: vine, 
covers the arches of the cathedral 
up to its very roof. 

As an emblem of the Virgin 
Mary, white and red roses have 
been used for ages. The rose, 
indeed, and the lily are the chief 
flowers dedicated to the mother of 
our Lord. According to a well- 
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known legend, when, on the third 
day after the interment of the 
Virgin, the Apostles visited her 
grave, they found it open and filled 
with a growth of roses and white 
lilies. These naturally, from that 
time, became her special emblems. 
The rose was expressly recognised 
as such by St. Dominic, when he 
instituted the devotion of the rosary 
with direct reference to the life of 
the Virgin. The prayers appear to 
have been symbolised as roses. At 
any rate, the larger beads were called 
roses. The white rose is princi- 
pally used for the féte days of the 
Virgin. 

In the Scandinavian mythology 
the rose was considered the favourite 
flower of Holda, often called 
“Mutter Rose,” or “ Frau Rose.” 

In eastern lands the rose is 
esteemed before all flowers, and 
furnishes poetic illustrations without 
end. In Persia, in particular, the 
Folk-lore of the rose, and indeed of 
all flowers, has attained vast dimen- 
sions. Ghulistan is literally “ the 
country of Roses.” One beautiful 
eastern fable represents the Bulbul 
—so the Armenians call the nightin- 
gale—as falling in love with the 
rose, and as only beginning to 
sing when inspired by the tender 
passion. This fable has been hap- 
pily rendered by Thackeray :— 


‘* Under the boughs I sat and listened 
still, 
I could not have my fill. 
* How comes,’ I said, ‘such music to 
his bill? 
Tell me for whom he sings so beauti- 
ful a trill.’ 


***Once I was dumb,’ then did the Bird 
disclose, 
‘ But looked upon the Rose ; 
And in the garden where the loved 
one grows, 
I straightway did begin sweet music 
to compose.’” 


The poet Jami represents the 
perfect vature of our flower when 
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he says “ you may place a hundred 
handfuls of fragrant herbs and 
flowers before the nightingale, yet 
he wishes not in his constant heart 
for more than the sweet breath of 
his beloved rose.” 

One of the legends of Roumania 
recounts how the rose is an en- 
chanted princess. It is thus given 
by Mr. E. C. G. Murray, in his 
* Doine” :— 

“It is early morning and a young 
princess comes down into her garden 
to bathe in the silver waves of the 
sea. The transparent whiteness of 
her complexion is seen through the 
slight veil which covers it, and 
shines through the blue waves like 
the morning star in an azure sky. 

“ She springs into the sea and 
mingles with the silvery rays of the 
sun, which sparkle on the dimples 
of the laughing waves. 

“The sun stands still to gaze upon 
her ; he covers her with kisses, and 
forgets his duty. Once, twice, 
thrice, has the night advanced to 
take her sceptre and reign over the 
world—thrice has she found the Sun 
upon her way. 

“Since that day the Lord of the 
Universe has changed the princess 
into a rose ; and this is why the rose 
always hangs her head and blushes 
when the sun gazes on her.” 

Into the origin of the custom of 
holding the rose to be the symbol of 
silence. as is expressed by the 
common phrase “ under the rose,” I 
do not propose to enter at length. 
The question has been discussed 
enough already, without any satis- 
factory conclusion having been 
reached. It is certain that the 
custom prevailed in Egypt, and also 
in ancient Greece, where Eros _ is 
figured as offering a rose to the god 
of silence. “The vulgar saying,” 
says Brand, “is stated to have taken 
its rise from convivial entertain- 
ments, where it was an ancient 
custom to wear chaplets of roses 
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about the head, on which occasions, 
when persons desired to confine their 
words to the company present, that 
they ‘might go no farther,’ they com- 
monly said they are spoken under 
the rose.” In the Tyrol, it may be 
added that the rose-gall is believed 
to produce sleep. 

The Sweet-Briar Rose, it may be 
metitioned, was the Eglantine of the 
old poets. Chaucer calls it Eglan- 
tere. Milton, it has been frequently 
observed, when he speke of the 
“twisted Eglantine,” fell into error, 
by applying the name to the Wood- 
bine or Honeysuckle, a plant which 
never seems to have been called 
Eglantine. Shakespeare speaks of 
the sweetness of the leaf of the 
Eglantine, and Spencer, referring to 
the Sweetbriar, says,— 


** Sweet is the Rose, but grows upon a 
breere, 
Sweet is the Eglantine, that pricketh 
nee're,” 


The profusion of the bright red 
hips of the wilding rose of our 
woods and hedges was believed, as 
Lord Bacon tells us, to predict a 
severe winter, and modern rustics 
yet think so,— 


‘ The thorns and briars, vermilion hue, 
Now full of hips and haws are 
seen, 
If village prophecies be true, 
They prove that winter will be 
keen.” 


Last of all, in connection with 
the Rose, let me mention that the 
first English monarch, according to 
Mr. Lower, in his “Curiosities of 
Heraldry,” who assumed the Rose, 
was Edward I. From this, in some 
way or other, not yet well explained, 
probably originated the white and 
red Roses of his descendants, the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
who for many a long day wearied 
the country with wars which— 
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“Sent between the red rose and the 
white, 

A thousand souls to death and deadly 

night.” 

Tue Taist.e next solicits our 
attention, and certainly will not de- 
tain us so longas the Rose. It must 
be gratifying to every Scotchman to 
know that it was of old sacred to 
Thor—a noble position, surely, for 
any plant to occupy. Its colour, it 
was said, came from the lightning, 
against which it is a certain safe- 
guard. 

When it is gathered for magical 
purposes, a dead silence must be 
observed. In this, however, the 
Thistle is not exceptional ; silence 
is an important element in almost all 
such ceremonies. 

In an able article on “ Mystic 
Trees and Flowers,” by Mr. M. D. 
Conway, which appeared two or 
three years back in a contemporary, 
we are informed that the disease 
known among the poorer classes of 
Poland as “‘elflock” is supposed to 
be the work of evil demons, and 
that if one buries thistle-seed it will 
gradually disappear. It is said to 
be produced from a thistle-seed, and 
old wives crush it off with a sharp 
stone—a knife, or anything relating 
to our iron age, being prohibited. In 
East Prussia, if any domestic animal 
has a sore, the cure is to gather four 
red thistle blossoms before daybreak, 
and put one in each of the four 
directions of the compass, with a 
stone in the middle between them. 

The Carline Thistle—that gay in- 
habitant of barren soil—has acurious 
tale attached to it explaining how 
its name took its origin from the 
great Emperor Charlemagne. “A 
horrible pestilence,” says the learned 
Tabernemontanus, “broke out in 
Charlemagne’s army and carried off 
many thousand men, which greatly 
troubled the pious emperor. Where- 
fore, he prayed earnestly to God, 
and in his sleep there appeared to 
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him an angel, who shot an arrow 
from a cross-bow, telling him to 
mark the plant upon which it fell, 
for that with that plant he might 
cure his army of the pestilence, and 
soit really happened.” The Carline 
Thistle was the plant. 

It has been disputed what sort of 
thistle is really the “ Barbed Thistle” 
of Scotland, but it is now generally 
agreed by botanists that the Cotton 
Thistle has the best claim to the 
honour. It became the emblem of 
Scotland, if legends be true, in the 
following way: When the Danes 
invaded Scotland, it was deemed un- 
warlike to attack an enemy in the 
darkness of night, instead of in a 
pitched battle by day; but on one 
oceasion the invaders resolved to 
avail themselves of stratagem, and 
in order to prevent their tramp from 
being heard, they marched bare- 
footed. They had thus neared the 
Scottish forces unobserved, when a 
Dane unluckily stepped with his foot 
upon a superbly prickled thistle, and 
uttered a cry of pain, which dis- 
covered the assailants to the Scots, 
who ran to their arms and defeated 
the foe with great slaughter. The 
thistle was immediately adopted as 
the insignia of Scotland. 

According to Petra Santa, the 
oldest device on record is the thistle 
and relative motto, “‘ Nemo me im- 
pune lacesset,” borne in the royal 
achievement of Scotland, a state- 
ment, however, I regret to say, which 
must just be taken for what it is 
worth. 

If it has been a debatable question 
which is the true Scotch Thistle, 
we have not far to seek another 
much more so, namely, what is the 
true Irish Suamnock? Is it the 
leaf of the wood-sorrel, or that of 
one of the trefoils? The weight of 
authority is certainly in favour of 
the latter ; Dutch Clover being pretty 
generally regarded by the Irish them- 
selves as the true plant. The reason 
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for the adoption of the Shamrock as 
the Irish emblem is well known. 
It seems that when St. Patrick, the 
great apostle of Ireland, landed near 
Wicklow, the inhabitants were ready 
to stone him, for attempting an in- 
novation in the religion of their 
forefathers. He requested to be 
heard, and explained to them that 
God is an omnipotent sacred spirit, 
who created heaven and earth, and 
that the Trinity is contained in Unity. 
His listeners were very disinclined 
to believe this apparent impossibility. 
St. Patrick, therefore, plucked a tre- 
foil from the ground and expostulated 
with them. ‘ What!” he said, “is 
it not as possible for the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost to be one, as for 
these three leaves to grow upon a 
single stalk?” His simple and ima- 
ginative audience were immediately 
convinced of their error, and were 
baptized by the Saint. ‘The remem- 
brance of this incident helped to fill 
the minds of the natives of the Isle 
of Saints with reverence for the 
plant, so there is little to be won- 
dered at in the fact that in process 
of time it became their acknowledged 
badge, and that, as such, it is almost 
universally worn in the hat all over 
Ireland, on St. Patrick’s Day. 
Adopting the common view regard- 
ing the identity of the Shamrock, 
let us see what superstitions of in- 
terest clover stands credited with. 
In point of luck, it is to be noted, 
first of all, there is a great difference 
between three-leaved and four-leaved 
clover. To find the latter is a sure 
sign of luck. Only—and this is an 
important point to observe—it must 
be found unawares. This is the way 
with good fortune; it comes un- 
sought; if we hunt for it, it is seldom 
or never to be secured. He who 
finds four-leaved clover, and espe- 
cially on Christmas Eve, has the 
power of seeing fairies and such like 
beings. In Hunt's “ Popular Ro- 
mances of the West of England,” 
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there is a curious tale of a milkmaid 
who, after having finished her labours, 
plucked up a handful of grass and 
clover to put in the head of her hat, 
that she might carry the bucket the 
steadier, ‘‘ She had no sooner placed 
the hat on her head, than she saw 
hundreds and thousands of the small 
people swarming in all directions 
about the cow, and dipping their 
hands in the milk, and taking it out 
on the clover blossoms.” When she 
got home the girl looked over by 
candle light what was in her hat, 
and found a bunch of three-leaved 
grass and one stem with four leaves. 
In Bohemia, if a girl has a lover 
setting out on a journey, she con- 
trives, unknown to him, to place 
four-leaved clover in his shoes, and 
believes that by that means she has 
effectually secured his return to her. 
And a lover, in the Tyrol, puts four- 
leaved clover under his pillow at 
night in order to dream of his lass, 
It is also believed in some places to 
cure madness by being plucked with 
a gloved hand and carried, unnoticed 
by anyone, to the patient. And it 
is used in Germany also as a safe- 
guard against being drafted for mili- 
taryservice. Melton, in his “ Astrolo- 
gastir,” says that, “‘Ifaman walking 
in the fields finds any four-leaved 
grass, he shall, in a short while 
after, find some good thing.” The 
wonderful powers and sacredness of 
four-leaved clover are said to arise 
from its cross-like form. This makes 
it, according to our forefathers, 
“ noisome to witches.” 

The finder of five-leaved clover 
need expect nothing but bad luck. 

A piece of clover with only two 
leaves, or “a clover of two,” as it is 
called, is used in Cambridgeshire by 
young men and women who desire 
to know to whom they are to be 
married. ‘The method of employing 
it may be gathered from the follow- 
ing rhyme, which is repeated as a 
charm,— 
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‘A clover, a clover of two; 

Put it in your right shoe. 

The first young man [woman] you 

meet, 

In field, street, or lane, 

You'll get him [her] or one of his 

[her] name.” 

Another curious superstition con- 
cerning clover belongs to the vicinity 
of Altenburg. It is held there, that 
if a farmer take home with him a 
handful of clover from the four 
corners of his neighbour’s field, all 
will go well with his cattle during 
the year. 

Clover has some reputation as a 
weather-prophet. “Trefoile, or Clo- 
vergrasse, against stormy and tem- 
pestuous weather,” says an old writer, 
“ will seem rough and rise up, as if 
it were afraid of an assault.” Pliny 
also tells how clover leaves were in- 
fluenced by storms. 

Tue Leek, which forms the na- 
tional emblem of Wales, has, at 
least, an ancient and useful history 
to boast of. It was the food of the 
poor in Egypt, as we learn by an 
inscription on one of the Pyramids. 
The phrase “ to eat the leek,” it has 
been suggested, may naturally enough 
have taken its rise from this early 
connection with poverty. The adop- 
tion of the plant as the national 
device of Wales, commonly worn by 
Welshmen on St. David’s Day, the 
lst of March, has been accounted 
for in various ways. According to 
some, it is because the leek possesses 
the old Cymric colours, green and 
white. Others affirm it to be in 
memory of a great victory obtained 
over the Saxons. It is said that 
during the conflict, the Welshmen, 
obeying the commaad of St. David, 
put leeks into their hats to distin- 
guish between themselves and their 
foes. 

To quote the Cambria, of Rolt, 
1759,— 

—*‘ Tradition’s tale 
Recounting tells how famed Menevia's 
priest 
r 2 
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Marshalled his Britons, and the Saxon 
host 

Discomfitted: how the green leek his 
bands 

Distinguished, since by Britons annual 
worn, 

Commemorates their tutelary saint. 


Shakespeare gives a different ac- 
count of the origin of the practice. 
According to him it dates from the 
battle of Crecy. In the play of 
Henry V., Fluellin addressing the 
monarch, says,— 

‘Your grandfather, of famous 
memory, an't please your Majesty, and 
your great uncle, Edward the Black 
Prince of Wales, as I have read in the 
chronicles, fought a most prave pattle 
here in France. 

“ King.—They did, Fluellin ! 

‘¢ Fluellin.—Your Majesty says very 
true; if your Majesty is remembered 
of it, the Welshman did goot service in 
a garden where leeks did grow, wear- 
ing leeks in their Monmouth caps 
which your Majesty knows to this hour 
is an honourable padge of the service ; 
and I do believe your Majesty takes 
no scorn to wear leek on St. Tavy’s 
Day.” 

Mr. Robert Chambers, however, 
in his ‘“‘ Book of Days,” takes a very 
commonplace view of the adoption 
of the leek as the Welsh emblem. 
“ Perhaps,” he says, “ the English, if 
not the Welsh reader, will pardon us 
for expressing our inclination to be- 
lieve that the custom had no romantic 
origin whatever, but merely sprung 
up in allusion to the prominence of 
the leek in the cuisine of the Welsh 
people.” 

‘Tne ELpDER-TREx is the next in- 
habitant of the vegetable world 
which I shall select for description, 
and in it we shall find qualities 
revealed more mysterious by far 
than any that belong to the four 
national plants we have just been 
looking at. Amongst the northern 
nations a peculiarly weird character 
has always been ascribed to the elder. 
In England, magical practices with 
it were so common as to be taken 
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special notice of by law. So we 
see, by turning to the “Canones editi 
sub Eadgaro; Rego,” where it is en- 
acted that “every priest forbid the 
vain practices that are carried on 
with elder, and also with various 
other woods.” As to the origin of 
its wonderful attributes, it would be 
rash to hazard a guess ; but it seems 
as if we were on the way to disco- 
vering that origin when we consider 
the powerful beings under whose 
protection the tree was represented 
to be, both in the Scandinavian and 
Teutonic mythologies, and also when 
we think of the solemn part which, 
according to popular tradition, the 
elder played in the crucifixion of our 
Lord. 

According to a Scandinavian su- 
perstition, the elder-tree is inhabited 
by a being called Hyldemoer (Elder- 
mother), or Hyldegvinde (Elder- 
wife). By her all injuries done to 
the tree are avenged. In conse- 
quence of this the peasants, when 
about to cut the tree, ask permission 
in these words: “‘ Hyldemoer, Hyl- 
demoer, allow me tocut thy branches.” 
And having said this—if they hear 
no rebuke—they spit thrice in order 
to drive away the vetts and other 
evil spirits. 

In Lower Saxony, until very re- 
cent times, the country people, when 
about to lop the elder, observed a 
somewhatsimilar, though rather more 
elaborate, practice. ‘They repeated 
the following prayer three times, 
with bended knees and folded hands : 
** Lady Elder, give me some of thy 
wood; then will I also give thee 
some of mine, when it grows in the 
forest.” 

No household furniture should be 
made of elder-wood ; least of all a 
cradle ; for were a child laid in it 
the Elder-mother would be sure to 
appear and strangle it. 

In Prussia, Puschkait, the ancient 
Prussian God of the Earth, was said 

to reside iu the elder. 
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The German names of the elder, 
says one writer, Ellhorn, Hollunder, 
Holler, Holder—whence our “el- 
der”— indicate its association with 
Huldah, the good mother of northern 
mythology, whose offspring are the 
‘“‘elves.” She was known by as 
many tender appellations as the 
Madonna, whosucceeded her—Helle, 
Hilda, Bertha, Spillaholle- (i. e., 
Spindle Hulda), “ Frau Rose.” The 
varieties of the superstitions con- 
nected with the plant correspond to 
her varied helpfulness; and as she 
had rites performed in her honour 
in the Venusberg, near Kisenach, so 
late as the fifteenth century, it is not 
surprising that the superstitions con- 
cerning her should be singularly 
strong. ‘* Even within this century 
it was a plant which none dared 
destroy.” 

Referring now to the connection, 
already alluded to, of the elder with 
the Christian faith, it may be men- 
tioned that it isa popular belief that 
our Lord’s cross was made of elder- 
wood. On this account the country 
people in some parts exercise the 
greatest care not to burn any of the 
tree lest they should be guilty of 
irreverence. In Scotland we find 
this idea very prevalent: the pea- 
sants there often address the fo!low- 
ing rhyme to the elder, ascribing 
misfortune to it ever since it was 
made the instrument of our Saviour’s 
death: « 


‘¢ Bourtree, bourtree, crooked rung, 
Never straight and never strong ; 
Ever bush and never tree, 

Since our Lord was nailed to thee.” 


Bourtree, it may be mentioned, is 
the name of the elder in Scotland. 
Another remarkable popular idea 
is that Judas hanged himself on an 
elder-tree. There happen to be 
mushrooms resembling the human 
ear found usually growing on the 
elder-tree ; these are known as Jews’ 
ears. Now this, say the best autho- 
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rities, is a corruption of Judas’ ears, 
and alludes to the superstition just 
mentioned. It seems the fungus has 
grown on the elder ever since the 
death of Judas. These mushrooms, 
by the way, have wondrous virtues, 
and we find an old remedy for a 
cough in the following lines :— 
‘*For a cough take Judas’ ear, 

With the paring of a peare, 

And drink this without fear, 

If you will have a remedie.” 


In the treatment of those ills that 
the flesh is heir to, the elder is also 
very efficacious. The following is 
a Danish cure for toothache : —Take 
an elder-twig and put it in your 
mouth ; then take it out and stick 
it in the wall, saying, ‘‘ Depart, thou 
evil spirit!” ‘The Danes have a 
cure for ague, as well, by means of 
an elder-twig. They stick it in the 
ground without uttering a word; 
the disease, it is held, passes then 
into the twig and attaches itself to 
the first person who unhappily ap- 
proaches the spot. Quite inde- 
pendent of its magical powers, how- 
ever, the elder is considered “a 
whole magazine of physic to rustic 
practitioners.” Boerhaave, it is said, 
sometimes took off his hat when he 
passed the tree, so useful did he con- 
sider it in the alleviation of human 
maladies. 

In some places it is held that one 
may shelter safely under the elder 
during « thunderstorm, as it is 
exempt from being struck by light- 
ning. In North Germany, on Good 
Friday, after sunset, wreathes of 
elder are twined and hung up in the 
houses, and it is believed that they 
more effectually preserve the house 
than any lightning conductor that 
ever was invented. 

Another foreign superstition is of 
interest to schoolboys : it is said that 
if boys are beaten with an elder- 
stick it hinders their growth. 

Of the uses to which the elder is 
applied in curing diseases, we have 
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some curious particulars in an old 
work, “ The Anatomie of the Elder,” 
translated from the Latin of Bloch- 
wich by C. de Iryngio, 1653. It 
tells that “ the common people keep 
as a great secret in curing wounds 
the leaves of the elder, which they 
have gathered the last day of April, 
and which, to disappoint the charms 
of witches, they had affixed to their 
dores and windows.” An amulet 
against the erysipelas is also taken 
notice of, “made of the elder on 
which the sunne never shined ;”’ and 
another is described “ made of the 
elder growing on a sallow.” We 
are also told that “some hang a 
cross made of the elder and sallow, 
mutually interweaving, about the 
children’s necks.” 

In Bohemia, three spoonsful of the 
water in which an invalid has bathed 
ure poured at the root of an elder- 
tree, with the words, “ Elder, God 
send to thee that thou mayst take 
my fever upon thee.” This rite 
must be performed on three suc- 
cessive days ; the sick person will 
then recover, if he has not mean- 
while passed over water. 

So much for the living: the dead 
also have an interest in the elder. 
In far back times it was among the 
plants burned with human bodies. 
More recently it formed the whip- 
staff of the drivers of hearses. It 
is a custom in the Tyrol to trim an 
elder-bush in the form of a cross and 
plant it on a new grave: the sur 
vivors judge by the blooming of the 
tree whether or not the soul of the 
deceased is happy. 

It is well known that the younger 
branches of the elder are full of pith, 
which the schoolboy pushes out, and 
so forms a hollow pipe fitted for a 
atoy. In old times musical instru- 
ments were made by dwellers in the 
country in this way; and from this 
circumstance the tree got the name 
in England of pipe-tree, or bour- 
tree, and in Scotland of bore-tree. 
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An odd notion in connection with 
this is mentioned by Pliny as pre- 
valent inhis time. ‘‘ The shepherds 
are thoroughly persuaded,” he says, 
“that the elder-tree, growing in a 
by-place out of the way, and where 
the crowing of cocks from any town 
cannot be heard, makes more shrill 
pipes and better trumpets than any 
other.” 

In old times the appearance of the 
berries of the elder was held to 
indicate the season for sowing 
wheat :— 


“With purple fruit 

branches bend, 

And their high hues the hips and 
cornels lend, 

Ere yet chill hoar-frost comes, or 
sleety rain, 

Sow with choice wheat the neatly 
furrow’d plain.” 


when elder 


Tur St. Jonun’s Wort is a plant 
of quite as wonderful a nature as the 
elder, and used to be considered in 
England as “ powerful for the ex- 
pulsion of witches and the prognos- 
tication of the fates of young men 
and maidens.” It is closely con- 
nected, indeed, with old English 
customs and observances. But in 
almost all countries it is the same : 
people credit it with the possession 
of miraculous power, speak of its 
seed gleaming like gold on St. John’s 
Eve, and attribute to it the most 


surprising medicinal virtues. Why 
is it called St. John’s wort? For 


the answer to this question we must 
go back to old Scandinavian times, 
when we shall find that it was the 
symbol of the witches. Now, the 
witches were, as was natural, un- 
friendly to Baldur (the sun), and the 
plant went commonly by the name 
of Baldur’s blood. On the conver- 


sion of the North to Christianity, 
the summer solstice—in the northern 
mythology the death of Baldur— 
was made by the Christians to coin- 
cide with the nativity of John the 
Baptist. The day, however, in spite 
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of the change of faith, retained its 
pagan characteristics. Un Mid- 
summer’s Night witches peopled the 
air, ghosts were seen, and the future 
stcod revealed to those who observed 
certain: strange rites. As the hea- 
then festival was taken into the 
service of the Church, so the plant 
also was baptised, and Baldur’s blood 
became St. John’s Wort, the reddish 
sap, which had been held to indicate 
the blood of the Scandinavian god 
now suggesting that of the Baptist. 

In Sweden and Norway the St. 
John’s Wort is the central plant of 
the Midsummer’s-gvastar, and the 
bouquet gathered on St. John’s Eve 
is hung up as an antidote to witches. 
‘For on that night,” it has been 
remarked, “ the orgies ‘of the Wal- 
purgis witches demand that every 
precaution should be taken. The 
Bon or Bel fires, kindled in their 
honour when they were deities, were 
now kindled to scare them when 
they had been transformed into 
devils. The plant, put over every 
door as their badge, was now, with 
the cross, set to bar their entrance.” 

A few miscellaneous continental 
superstitions in connection with this 
plant must for the present suffice. 
In the Tyrol it is a popular saying 


that, if a traveller have a piece of 


it in his shoes, he will never be 
weary. In the Netherlands it is 
believed that, if it be gathered before 
sunrise, it will prove good against 
lightning. Wreaths of the St. 
John’s Wort are placed on the roofs 
of houses on the Lower Rhine as a 
protection against evil. In Germany 
special power is attributed to the 
sap of the plant. It is sometimes 
mixed with beer; but whether to 
improve its quality or for more subtle 
reasons we are not informed. 

In our own country, on Mid- 
summer’s-day, it used to be gathered 
in great quantities, Some of the 
uses to which it was applied may be 
learned from the following transla- 
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lion, by Barnaby Googe, of the 
Latin poem of Naogeorgus, called 
“ The Popish Kingdom” :— 


‘‘Then doth the joyful feast of John 
The Baptist take his turne, 
When bonfires great with lofty flame, 
In everie town doth burne ; 
And young men round about with 
maides, 
Doe daunce in everie street, 
With garlands wrought of mother- 
wort 
Or else with vervain sweet, 

And many other flowres faire, 

With violets in their handes, 

Whereas they all do fondly thinke 

That whosoever standes 
And thorow the flowres beholds the 
flame, 
His eyes shall feel no paine. 
When there till night they danced 
have, 
They through the fire amain, 

With striving mindes doe run, and 

all 
Their hearbes they cast therein. 
And then with wordes devout and 
prayers 
They solemnly begin, 
Desiring God that all their ills 
May there consumed be, 
Whereby they think through all 
that yeere, 
From agues to be free.” 

Stowe mentions, in his “ Survey 
of London,” that it was customary 
on St. John’s Eve to hang up St. 
John’s Wort over the doors along 
with green birch, fennel, orpine, 
white lilies, and other plants. Pen- 
nant, who wrote at a later date, 
describes St. John’s Wort as hung 
over the doors in Wales on Mid- 
summer Eve. 

In love-divination St. John’s Wort, 
as one might suppose, is largely 
used. Thrope, in his “ Northern 
Mythology,” mentions that it is a 
Danish custom among the girls on 
St. John’s Day to gather St. John’s 
Wort and place it between the beams 
under the roof, iu order to form from 
it ajudgment as to the future. The 
usual mode, it seems, is to place one 
plant for themselves and another for 
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their sweetheart ; if these grow to- 
gether it is a presage of a wedding. 
Or they set the plants between the 
beams that they may know from them 
which of their relations shall have a 
long life, and whicha short one. If 
the plant grows up towards the roof 
it is a good sign; but if downwards 
it betokens sickness and death. In 
Lower Saxony, sprigs of the St. 
John’s Wort are gathered by girls 
and fastened to the walls of their 
chambers. If the next morning the 
sprig be still fresh, there is a lover 
in the wind ; if, on, the contrary, it 
be drooping and withered, the maiden 
is fated to lie in an early grave. 

It used to be a popular belief in 


the Isle of Wight, before crowds of 


visitors drove the fairies out, that if 
you trod on the St. John’s Wort after 
sunset, a fairy horse would rise from 
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the earth and bear you about all 
night, leaving you in the morning 
wherever you might chance to be at 
sunrise. 

One species of the St. John’s 
wort (Hypericum quadrangulare, or 
perforatum) has its leaves pierced 
with minute holes, which are said to 
have been made by the devil with a 
needle. 

The root of the plant is marked 
with red spots. These, as well as 
the sap, are popularly connected 
with the blood of John the Baptist, 
and are reported to appear always 
on the day of St. John’s being 
beheaded (August 29th). 

And so much for this common, 
but interesting little plant, whose 
golden blossoms enliven our grassy 
banks and shady lanes often till far 
on in September. 


OSSIAN. 


By tHE Rev. Cnartes Scott, M.A. 


To begin with a confession, let me 
say that, until a short time ago, I had 
not read Macpherson’s Ossian. I 
had heard a great deal about it; I 
had read a great deal against it: 
especially what Dr. Johuson had 
written against it and its author. 
The heavy metal of the great Doctor 
had made a powerful effect, and set- 
tled my mind in the conviction that 
Macpherson was, like Ireland and 
Chatterton, nothing but a finished 
forger—a mere producer of literary 
base metal, 

Too often we adopt second-hand 
opinions, and allow them wo have the 
weightof well-considered judgments. 
Led by such notions I had never 
taken the trouble to read Ossian. 
Mean-time I had carefully readall the 


translations of veritable Celtic poetry 
that I could meet with—the Ossianic 
poetry published by the Ossianic 
Society of Ireland, and that con- 
tained in the book of the Dean of 
Lismore ; occasionally dabbled in 
Zeuss, and I hai read his Gaedhilic 


authority, O'Donovan. All this time " 


my unreasonable contempt for Mac- 
pherson grew daily stronger, and my 
curiosity to read him, if anything, 
waxed less, ~ 

In such a condition of mind, I 
came across Mr. Bohn’s small edition 
of Macpherson, by mere chance, and, 
on opening it, found myself very 
much surprised, It read well; the 


form seemed familiar ; I was very 
much pleased with Ossian, perhaps 
as much (in my own way) as the 
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great Napoleon himself is said to 
have been, It did not look like a 
forgery to my eyes ; but it seemed 
not at all unlike much of the Irish 
poetry that I had read. It struck 
me as exceedingly natural. It seems 
very improbable that a man like 
Macpherson could not only have in- 
vented a state of society so unlike 
his own, could have made so pecu- 
liar a style of poetry, and so suitable 
to such a state of society, but could 
himself, in himself, and by himself, 
have developed that peculiar style to 
such perfection—such artistic per- 
fection—as is manifest in these 
prose poems. I said that there was 
something in them that seemed to 
be familiar to me. It was the sen- 
tences made up of a few disjointed, 
or, in another aspect, complete 
phrases. This is a peculiarity of 
Gaedhilic poetry. I use the term 
Gaedhilic asincluding this whole 
branch of Celtic poetry. I know 
nothing as to the Cymric forms. 
Every line in it is to acertain extent 
a complete phrase ; there is nothing 
of that carrying of phrases through 
different lines so common in English 
verse, and so effective in many of 
its forms. Though this is not so 
strictly adhered to in later Irish 
poetry, still its influence is percepti- 
ble. Tet me quote the following 
instance from a Lamentation on 
the death of Brian O’Neil, who 
was killed in the battle of Down, 
in the year 1260, written by Gilla 
Brigh de Mac Conmidhe, an Ulster 
bard, He is narrating the exploits 
of the Ulster men :— 


“We fought a battle at another 
time, at Dun-droma Dairinne (Dun- 
drum). We caused slaughter at Lough 
Cuan, in my memory, but, alas! we 
have paid for it, Proud were our 
eople, when we fought the battle of 
“ormaeil; and oh! high were our 
spirits, when the battle of Caisbheara 
was won. Chess of the shin-bones of 
Leinstermen in our workshop was con- 
structed ; smooth chessmen were on the 
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tables of our ancestors, of the bare 
bones of Leinstermen.” 

How like in form to many of the 
paragfaphs in Ossian. Here is one 
from Fingal :-— 

“Be thy soul blest, O Carril! in 
the midst of thy eddying winds. 
O that thou wouldst come to my hall, 
when [I am alone by night! And thou 
dost come, my friend. I hear oft thy 
light hand on my harp, when it hangs 
on the distant wall, and the feeble 
sound touches my ear. Why dost 
thou not speak to me in my grief, and 
tell me when I shall behold my friend ? 
But thou passest away in thy murmur- 
ing blast; the wind whistles through 
the grey hair of Ossian !” 

Now there is much resemblance 
in the form of these two extracts, 
with this difference, that there is 
more exact phrasing, if I may use the 
expression, in the latter. Yet the 
first is only twelve lines of Irish 
bardic poetry, written out in prose 
form, like Macpherson’s Ossian. 

The most remarkable charac- 
teristic of Gaedhilic poetry, in addi- 
tion to this phrasing, is the form of 
its stanzas, which, as an examination 
ofO'Curry’s writiugsand all the older 
printed extracts will show, are com- 
posed of four of these short phrases. 
Each of these is called by Irish Celtic 
critics a rann. This isthe form of 
verse most common, especially in the 
more ancient specimens of Celtic 
verse. Ido not remember any of a 
different form at this moment, except 
a long poem, published by the Celtic 
Society, on the death of Diarmaid 
O'Driscoll, who died in the year 
1508. In it the stanzas are com- 
posed of six lines or phrases, The 
rann is, however, the most common 
and most ancient form of Celtic 
poetry. If, therefore, there is in 
Macpherson’s version of Ossian, any 
veritable Celtic poetry, picked up 
from the aboriginal Celts, it will 
most probably take this form. And 
who will say that there is no founda- 
tion at all for this large quantity 
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of poetry? Is it not admitted 
by Macpherson’s greatest detractors 
that his poems bore some relation to 
the old Highland legends? What 
is this relation? Did he take inci- 
dents and names, compose the narra- 
tive and form the style? or did he 
translate, from the mouth of his 
narrators, the poems as they delivered 
then®, and then polish, mould, add, 
subtract, to suit his own taste, or the 
supposed taste of the public, just as 
Perey did with the old English 
ballads? Percy lived in a very 
different age from the present, in 
respect to literary criticism. Who 
eared then for an original text? 
An elegant version, agreeable to the 
wits of the day, pleased better than 
would the stern tidelity demanded 
by modern criticism. Such was 
Macpherson’s position. Who cared 
then for a Celtic text? He accom- 
modated himself to the feelings of his 
age, and cared nothing for the 
originals, if such there were, after 
they had answered his purpose. The 
most reasonable theory of Macpher- 
son’s conduct appears to be that he 
obtained from oral delivery a good 
deal of the matter of the so-called 
Ossianic poems, that he regarded 
only their translation and produc- 
tion in English, and that he neg- 
lected, perhaps, indeed, he did not 
eveti take down, the Gaelic originals. 
If he was familiar with Gaelic as 
ordinarily spoken, even without a 
deep and critical acquaintance with 
that language—an accomplishment 
rare now, and, we may well suppose, 
still rarer then—he could easily do 
this, and this was all he wanted. 


We may regard his production of 


the so-called original of part of the 
poems as the work, in an evil 
moment, of a weak mind, goaded by 
the fiercest criticism that mortal 
man ever endured. No wonder 
that at last the haughty, irascible, 
and somewhat. weak-minded Scot 
gloomily wrapped himself in his own 
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self-consciousness of right, and defied 
the taunts of his critics and the 
scorn of posterity. 

But it may be said, and has been 
said by Dr. Johnson, that such re- 
mains were not to be found in the 
Highlands in Macpherson’s time ; 
that there were no persons then 
alive who could narrate these poems. 
The great Doctor swept majestically 
across the Highlands, féted by the 
great and feared by the small, and 
declares that such remains were a 
myth, evolved from Macpherson’s 
own brain. How could the ponder- 
ous Cockney, known for his having 
detested the country and despised 
the people, expect to hear them from 
the breechless Highlanders ? Would 
their pride allow them to recite for 
him their songs and tales—which 
must have existed then, for they 
exist still—knowing, as they well 
knew, his appreciation of themselves 
and their country ? Thereis nothing 
so difficult to come at as the abori- 
ginal songs and tales of a despised 
people, especially when the seeker is 
assisted by his expressed contempt, 
and a foreign and, perhaps, disliked 
tongue. When Ossianic poems have 
lingered in the traditions of Ireland 
even later than Macpherson’s time ; 
when it is known that some Ossianic 
poems were in writing (vide the 
Book of Lismore), in the High- 
lands in Dean Macgregor’s time ; is 
it hard to suppose that he did hear, 
and did translate, and did make use 
of in his version, such originals ? 
The question now might be asked, 
is it possible by any means to deter- 
mine this? On the faith of that 
possibility, I have formed my opinion 
of Macpherson’s work. It is only a 


theory, butit is based onthe strongest 
probabilities; for there is no reason 
to suppose that Macpherson, by him- 
self, or with any assistance that he 
could command, was capable of 
originating and perfecting a style 
such as I have described; in fact, 
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everything goes to show that he 
could not. 

If Iam right in my supposition 
that Macpherson did really make 
use of veritable Celtic poetry, and 
if I am right also in asserting that 
the oldest and most common form of 
Celtic poetry was the rann—and this 
last I assert with the slightest hesi- 
tation, as 1 happen at the present 
moment not to have my authorities 
at hand—Macpherson’s Ossian will 
exhibit traces of this rann form. I 
have already hinted that its phrases 
bear some resemblance to the phrases 
found in ordinary Gaedhilic poetry. 
I have already noted the peculiarity 
of the lines of a rann. Now let me 
mention one of the rann itself. It 
is this: a subject always begins or 
ends with the beginning or end of 
arann. It is seldom that a subject 
ends or commences in a rann, Mac- 
pherson divides his subjects by 
paragraphs. If those paragraphs 
contain ranns to any extent, they 
may, I think, be discovered by the 
above peculiarity. Perfect para- 
graphs would be therefore ranns or 
multiples of ranns. Let us try some 
of them. One of the things that 
will strike the most unobservant 
reader of Ossian is this, that the 
paragraphs all appear as if made in 
certain lengths; it seems as if there 
were certain invariable sizes, and 
that every paragraph must fit one or 
other of these. Indeed, it would 
seem as if they were laid off with 
a carpenter’s foot-rule, especially so 
in the small narrow-paged edition 
before me. This was the very first 
thing that struck me when I opened 
the book. And, familiar as I was 
to some extent with translated Celtic 
poetry, I commenced to count the 
phrases in the paragraphs in order 
to see if there was as much corres- 
pondence in the number of phrases 
as in the lengths of type used. I 
very soon found that the paragraphs 
often contained an even number of 
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phrases, and not infrequently the 
even numbers were eight, twelve, 
and sixteen. I confess I did not 
expect to meet these numbers, and 
I was quite surprised at their fre- 
quency. One passage especially 
took my attention, viz. :— 

‘*Ryno went on like a pillar of fire. 
Dark is the brow of Gaul. Fergus 
rushed forward with feet of wind. 
Fillan, like the mist of the hill. Ossian, 
like a rock, came down, I exulted in 
the strength of the King, many were 
the deaths of my arms! dismal the 
gleam of my sword! My locks were 
not then so grey; nor trembled my 


. hands with age. My eyes were not 


closed in darkness; my feet failed not 
in the race !”—Fingal, p. 273. 
This paragraph contains exactly 
twelve phrases, and splits up into 
three divisions of four phrases. In 
the first Ossian recounts the 
heroes’ deeds : “ Ryno went on like 
a pillar of fire. Dark is the brow 
of Gaul. Fergus rushed forward 
with feet of wind. Fillan like the 
mist of the hill. Ossiaa, like a 
rock, came down. I exulted in the 
strength of the King. Many were 
the deaths of my arm! dismal the 
gleam of my sword!” He then 
unfavourably compares his present 
condition. Here there is, unques- 
tionably, every condition of the rann 
fulfilled; and no Irish editor, meet- 
ing the above in Gaedhilic, would 
hesitate a moment in printing his 
translation in the usual form, viz.:— 
‘*Ryno went on like a pillar of fire. 
Dark is the brow of Gaul. 
Fergus rushed forward with feet of 
wind. 
Fillan like the mist of the hill. 
Ossian, like a rock, came down. 
I exulted in the strength of the 
King. 
Many were the deaths of my arm! 
Dismal the gleam of my sword! 
My locks were not then so grey ; 
or trembled my hands with age. 
My eyes were not closed in dark- 
ness ; 
My feet failed not in the race !” 
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If those lines would not pass in 
Scotland, they would pass in Ire- 
land for Celtic ranns of the severest 
form. Certainly, if Macpherson 
manufactured those lines, he was an 
ingenious imitator, and could make 
verses as Celtic as could the Celts 
themselves. I know not whether 
these forms have been noticed in 
his Ossian. ’Tis a wonder if they 
have not, they are so manifest. 
Turning over the leaves I come 
upon a perfect rann by itself :— 
“Son of Alpin, bring the harp. 
Give Fillan’s praise tothe wind. Raise 


high his praise in mine ear, while yet 


he shines in war.” 


How well this fits into its pre- 
sumedly original form :— 


‘*¢ Son of Alpin, bring the harp. 
Give Fillan’s praise to the wind. 
Raise high his praise in mine ear, 
While yet he shines in war,” 


I will now proceed to put this 
arithmetical test, so that it may be 
seen how far the paragraphs con- 
form to this rann structure ; and for 
that purpose I intentionally select 
some of the smaller and least am- 
bitious poems, as in them one 
expects to find less mending and 
tinkering by the translator. Be- 
fore I do so, however, let me 
quote another paragraph containing 
twenty phrases, or, as I desire to 
divide it, five perfect ranns. The 
attention of the reader should be 
directed to the divisions of the sub- 
ject :— 


“I am a son of Lochlin,”’ he cries, 
“Strong is my arm in war. My spouse 
is weeping at home. Orla shall never 
return!’ ‘ Orla fights or yields the hero?’ 
Said Fingal of the noble deeds ; ‘ Foes 
do not conquer in my presence: My 
friends are renowned in the hall. ‘Son 
of the wave, follow me: Partake the 
feast of my shells; Pursue the deer of 
my desert; Be thou the friend of 
Fingal.’ ‘ No,’ said the hero: ‘I assist 
the feeble. My strength is with the 
weak in zrms. My sword has been 
always unmatched, O warrior, let the 





Ossian. 
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King of Morven yield.’ I never yielded, 
Orla! Fingal never yielded to man, 
Draw thy sword, and choose thy foe. 
Many are my heroes !’” 


This paragraph falls easily into 
ranns. 
‘*T am a son of Lochlin,’ he cries, 
‘Strong is my arm in war, 
My spouse is weeping at home, 
Orla shall never return !’ 
‘Or fights or yields the hero?’ 
Said Fingal of the noble deeds ; 
‘Foes do not conquer in my pre- 
sence : 
My friends are renowned in the hall 
‘Son of the wave, follow me: 
Partake the feast of my shells ; 
Pursue the deer of my desert; 
Be thou the friend of Fingal.’ 


‘No,’ said the hero: ‘I assist the 


feeble. 

My strength is with the weak in 
arms, 

My sword has been always un- 
matched, 


O warrior! let the King of Morven 
yield.’ 
‘I never yielded, Orla! 
Fingal never yielded to man. 
Draw thy sword, and choose thy 
foe. 
Many are my heroes!’”’ 


I now proceed to the proposed 
examination, selecting for the reason 
stated one of the smaller and less 
ambitious poems. That called “The 
War of Inis-thona” contains thirteen 
paragraphs; strange to say, eight are 
made up of phrases which are mul- 
tiples of four. There are four six- 
teen-phrase paragraphs; oneforty, one 
thirty-two, and two made upof eight 
phrases. The opening paragraphs 
do not fall easily into this form. The 
first covtain fifteen or sixteen, the 
two next eighteen, and the fourth 
fourteen. ‘This is, however, little 


variation if we consider the whole 
poem, and it takes place when 
change might be most naturally ex- 
pected. I will now give this little 
poem in the form of stanzas accord- 
ing to this theory, and the reader 
can himself judge of the success of 
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the experiment, marking the para- 
graphs as they occur in Macpherson, 
and only noting the ranns or sup- 
posed ranns, where they seem to 
me altogether unmistakable. The 
reader will easily notice the para- 
graphs that according to this theory 
are irregular or defective. 


THE WAR OF INIS-THONA,—A POEM. 
**Our youth is like the dream of the 

hunter on the hill of heath. 

He sleeps in the mild beams of the 
sun ; 

He awakes amidst a storm ; 

The red lightning flies around : 

The trees shake their heads to the 
wind ! 

He looks with joy on the day of the 
sun ; 

And the pleasant dreams of his rest ! 


When shall Ossian’s youth return ? 
When his ear delight in sound of 
8? 
When shall I, like Oscar, 
Travel in the light of my steel ? 


Come, with your streams, ye hills of 
Cona ! 
Listen to the voice of Ossian, 
The song rises, like the sun, in my 
soul, 
I feel the joy of other times. 


1 behold thy towers O Selima! 
The oaks of thy shaded wall : 
Thy streams sound in my ear ; 
Thy heroes gather around. 


Fingal sits in the midst 
He leans on the shield of Trenmor : 
His spear stands against the wall ; 
He listens to the songs of his bards. 


The deeds of his arm are heard ; 
The actions of the King in his youth! 
Oscar had returned from the chase, 
And heard the hero's praise. 


He took the shield of Branno from 
the wall ; 
His eyes were filled with tears. 
Red was the cheek of the youth 
His voice was trembling low. 


My spear shook its bright head in 
his hand: 
He spoke to Morven’s King. 


Fingal! thou king of heroes! 
Ossian, next to him in war! 


Ossian. 
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Ye have fought in your youth; 
Your names are renowned in song. 
Oscar is like the mist of Cona ; 

I appear, and I vanish away. 


The bards will not know my name. 
The hunter will not search in the 
heath for my tomb 
Let me fight, O heroes, 
In the battles of Inis-thona. 


Distant is the land of my war ! 
Ye shall not hear of Oscar’s fall! 
Some bard may find me there; 
Some bard may give my name to 
song. 
The daughter of the stranger shall 
see my tomb, 
And weep over the youth that came 
from afar. 
The bard shall say, at the feast, 
Hear the song of Oscar from the 
distant land!” 


‘* Oscar,” replied the King of Morven, 
‘¢ Thou shalt fight, son of my fame! 
Prepare my dark bosomed ship 
To carry my hero to Inis-thona. 

Son of my son, regard our fame ; 
Thou art of the race of renown ; 
Let not the children of strangers 

say, 
Feeble are the sons of Morven! 
Be thou in battle, a roaring storm ; 
Mild as the evening sun in peace ! 

Tell, Oscar to Inis-thona’s King, 

That Fingal remembers his youth; 

When we strove in the combat 
together, 

In the days of Agandecca.” 


So much for the four questionable 
paragraphs. The division into ranns 
depends so far on the sense, not on 
the length of the paragraphs. In 
every case the original punctuation 
is religiously regarded. There is 
no difference but the form of 


arrangement. I have much less 
doubt concerning the following 
paragraphs:— 


‘‘ They lifted up the sounding sail ; 
The wind whistled through the 


thongs of their masts. 
Waves lash the oozy rocks: 
The strength of ocean roars. 
My son beheld, from the wave, 


(?) 


The land of groves. 
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He rushed into Runa’s sounding bay 
And sent his sword to Annir of 
spears. 
The grey-haired hero arose, 
When he saw the sword of Fingal. 
His eyes were full of tears ; 
He remembered his battles in youth. 


Twice they had lifted the spear 
Before the lovely Agandecca : 
Heroes stood far distant, 
As if two spirits were striving in 
winds. 
‘* But now,” began the King, “I am 
old ; 
The sword lies useless in my hall 
Thou, who art of Morven’s race! 


Annir has seen the battle of spears , 


But now he is pale and withered, 
Like the oak of Lano 
I have no son to meet thee with joy 
To bring thee to the halls of his 
fathers. 


Argon is pale in the tomb, 
And Runo is no more, 
My daughter is in the hall of 
strangers ; 
She longs to behold my tomb. 


thousand 


Her spouse shakes ten 
spears : 
He comes a cloud of death from 
Lano. 


Come to share the feast of Annir, 
Son of echoing Morven !” 


Three days they feasted together ; 
On the fourth, Annir heard the name 
of Oscar. 
They rejoiced in the shell. 
They pursued the boars of Runa. 


Beside the fountain of mossy stones 
The weary heroes rest. 
The tear steals in secret from Annir 
He broke the rising sigh. 


‘* Here darkly rest,” the hero said 
‘* The children of my youth. 
This stone is the tomb of Runo; 
That tree sounds over the grave of 
Argon. 


Do ye hear my voice, O my sons, 
Within your narrow house ? 
Or do ye speak in these rustling 
leaves 


When the winds of the desert rise ?”’. 


“ King of Inis-thona,” said Oscar, 
How fell the children of youth ? 


Ossian. 
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The wild boar rushes over the tombs’ 
But he does not disturb their repose. 


They pursue deer formed of clouds, 
And bend their airy bow. 
They still love the sport of their 
youth ; 
And mount the wind with joy.” 


‘*Cormalo,” replied the King, 
** Is a Chief of ten thousand spears 
He dwells at the waters of Lano, 
Which send forth the vapour of 
death. ; 


He came to Runa’s echoing halls, 
And sought the honour of the spear. 
The youth was lovely as the first 
beam of the sun; 
Few were they who could meet him 
in the fight! 


My heroes yield to Cormalo; 
My daughter was seized in his love. 
Argon and Ruro returned from the 
chase : 
The tears of their pride descend ; 


They roll their silent eyes on Runa’s 
heroes, 
Who yielded to a stranger. 
Three days they feasted with Cor- 
malo : 
On the fourth young Argon fought. 


But who could fight with Argon ? 
Cormalo is overcome. 
His heart swelled with grief of pride ; 
He resolved, in secret, to behold the 

death of my sons. 

They went to the hills of Runa: 
They pursued the dark-brown hinds. 
The arrow of Cormalo flew in secret ; 
My children fell in blood. 

He came to the maid of his love ; 
To Inis-thonas long haired maid. 
They fled over the desert. 
Annir remained alone. 


Night came on, and day appeared : 
Nor Argon’s voice, nor Ruro’s came. 
At length their much loved dog was 


seen ; 
The fleet and bounding Runa. 


He came into the hall and howled ; 
And seemed to look towards the 
place of their fall. 
We followed him; 
here ; 
We laid them by this mossy stream. 


This is the haunt of Annir, 
When the chase of the hinds is past, 


we found them 
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I bend like the trunk of an aged oak ; 
My tears for ever flow !” 


“ O Ronnan!” said the rising Oscar, 
‘‘ Ogar King of spears ! 
Call my heroes to my side. 
The sons ef streamy Morven. 


To-day we go to Lano’s water, 
That send forth the vapour of death. 
Cormalo will not long rejoice : 
Death is often at the point of our 


swords !”” 
They came over the desert like stormy 

clouds, 

When the winds roll them along the 
heath ; 

Their edges are tinged with light- 
ning; 

The echoing groves foresee the 
storm! 


The horn of Oscar's battle is heard; 
Lano shook over all its waves. 
The children of the lake cowered 
Around the sounding shield of Cor- 
malo. 


Oscar fought as he was wont in war. 
Cormalo fell beneath his sword: 
The sons of dismal Lano 
Fled to their secret vales ! 


Oscar brought the daughter of Inis- 
thona 
To Annir’s echoing halls. 
The face of age is bright with joy ; 
He blest the King of swords. 


Next follows a doubtful paragraph 
of fourteen phrases; and it must be 
considered as redundant or defec- 
tive; most probably the latter:— 


How great was the joy of Ossian, 
When he beheld the distant sail of 
his son ! 


It was like a cloud of light that rises 
in the east, 
When the traveller is sad in a land 
unknown ; 
And dismal night, with her ghosts, 
Is sitting around in shades! 


We brought him with songs to Selma’s 
halls. 
Fingal spread the feast of shells. 
A thousand bards raised the name of 
Oscar : 
Morven answered to the sound. 


Ossian. 
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The daughter of Toscar was there ; 

Her voice was like the harp, 

When the distant sound comes, in 
the evening, 

On the soft-rustling breeze of the 
vale ! 


O lay me, ye that see the light, 
Near some rock of my hills! 
Let the thick hazels be around, 
Let the rustling oak be near. 


Green be the place of my rest : 
Let the sound of the distant torrent 
be heard 
Daughter of Toscar, take the harp, 
And raise the lovely song of Selma; 
That sleep may overtake my soul in 
the midst of joy ; 
That the dreams of my youth may 
return, 
And the days of the mighty Fingal 
Selma! I behold thy towers, thy 
trees, thy shaded wall! 


I see the heroes of Morven ; 
I hear the song of bards, 
Oscar lifts the sword of Cormalo ; 
A thousand youths admire its studded 
thongs. 


They look with wonder on my son: 
They admire the strength of his arm, 
They mark the joy of his father’s 

eyes ; 
They long for an equal fame. 
And ye shall have your fame, 
O sons of streamy Morven! 
My soul is often brightened with 
song ; 
I remember the friends of my youth. 
But sleep descends in the sound of 
the harp! 
Pleasant dreams begin to rise 
Ye sons of the chase, stand far 
distant, 
Nor disturb my rest. 
The bard of other days holds dis- 
course with his fathers ! 
The chiefs of the days of old ! 
Sons of the chase stand far distant ! 
Disturb not the dreams of Ossian ! 


I confess that it was with some 
surprise that I found this poem 
break up into such regular stanzas. 
I did expect to find a few perfect 
ranns in it, but I did not expect to 
find the, whole poem, except, per- 
haps, the few lines at the beginning 
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and end made up of lines forming 
such perfect ranns. Is it possible 
that Macpherson could have com- 
posed this poem in prose with such 
a regard to the intricate form thus 
disclosed? Is it not much more 
probable that if he did compose it 
he must have composed it in ranns, 
but is it not still more probable that 
he did not compcse it at all, but 
translated and reproduced it? It 
is very likely that Macpherson did 
not recognise the ranns, that he 
translated as he heard it, and divi- 
ded the paragraphs as he saw the 
sense required. Dean Mac Gregor 
did not recognise the ranns when he 
wrote out the Ossianic poems in 
his book, for a very good reason, he 
wrote entirely by ear, even in the 
spelling of the Gaelic. His whole 
book is phonetic, and this is one 
reason of its great value to the 
modern Celtic student. And Dean 
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Mac Gregor’s editors did not recog- 
nise the rann-form in their transla- 
lation, even where it was most 
marked, as, for instance, in the 
exquisite little elegy, ‘“‘ Monk, re- 
move thy foot,” attributed to Queen 
Gormlay, where almost every fourth 
line is a repetition of the first, 
“Monk, remove thy foot;” and 
they have thereby to great extent 
marred the effect of the English 
translation, by refusing to appeal to 
the eye. One could understand 
why they give the text just as it 
stands, but there is no reason under 
the sun why the translation should 
not shew the original form. 

I submit that it is not possible for 
the above correspondence between 
the sense and the supposed rann- 
form to have been wholly accidental, 
and the inevitable conclusion is, that 
Macpherson must have either trans- 
lated ranns or composed in this form. 





HISTORY OF THE PRIORY OF. ALL-HALLOWS 
FROM A.D. 1166 To 1591, AND OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


FROM 1591 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


We have now traced the history of 
Trinity College down to the death 
of Provost Seele, in the year 1675, 
and before proceeding further, we 
may notice other colleges and halls 
of learning which were in connec- 
tion with the University of Dublin 
during the seventeenth century. 
The names of these institutions 
were, respectively, the Catholic Uni- 


versity, with its gorgeous collegiate 
church in Back-lane; the Francis- 
can Abbey and the Carmelite Friary, 
both in Cook-street;* and Trinity 
Hall, which had been formerly 
a Bridewell in Trinity-place, off 
Dame-lane ; and the King’s College, 
provided for by the Act of Settle- 
ment. We shall now explain how 
these colleges and halls became affi- 


* Cook Street was the ancient Via Coguorum, so often spoken of in the Registry of 
* All Hallows.” 
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liated to Trinity College; and how 
they were afterwards alienated from 
that institution. 

The well-known moderation of 
Charles I. inspired the Irish Catho- 
lics with hopes of a mitigation of 
the penal laws, and in 1626 Lord 
Falkland, who was then Lord- 
Deputy, advised the Catholics to 
send agents to the king, encourag- 
ing them to expect some favour for 
pecuniary support; and taking this 
implied promise for a reality, they 
are said to have boasted too readily 
of the relief which they anticipated. 
This kindled the zeal of all classes 
of Protestants. The Protestant pul- 
pits resounded with declamations 
on the subject, and Archbishop 
Usher, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, joined in the national prayer 
that God might ‘‘make those in 
authority zealous, resolute, and cou- 
rageous against all Popery, super- 
stition, and idolatry.” Charles I. 
was. however, glad to accept from 
the Catholics a voluntary subsidy of 
120,000/., to be paid in three annual 
instalments, and in return he under- 
took to grant them certain conces- 
sions. ‘The first instalment of the 
money was paid, and the Irish 
agents returned home, but only to 
learn that an order had been issued 
against “ the Popish regular clergy.” 
Following the order—on the 19th 
of February, 1629, old style, 1630, 
new style—the two buildings, called 
“Mass Houses,” in Cook-street, 
were suppressed, and given by the 
Lords Justices to Trinity College. 
Each was constituted a Hall in the 
University, and had a master and 
scholars ;* but some time after they 
were given up as collegiate institu- 
tions, for want of funds. 

Of the Catholic University and 
church in Back-lane, we are in- 
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formed that, in 1627, a university 
and church was established in that 
mercantile street by the Jesuits, of 
whose history in Ireland but few 
particulars have been preserved. 
“This Mass House in Back-lane” 
is described by Borlace, a physician, 
who practised at that time in Ches- 
ter, to have been “a fair collegiate 
building, which was disposed of to 
the University of Dublin, who placed 
a rector and schollers in it, in the 
tyme when Chancellor Loftus (Lord 
Ely) and the Earl of Corke were 
Lords Justices.” In 1630, their 
lordships expelled the Jesuits, closed 
the University, and granted it to 
Provost Bedell, for the benefit of 
Trinity College. The Earl of Cork 
then made an annual allowance of 
40l. for the maintenance of a pro- 
fessor, who, together with a rector 
and students, were sent to reside 
there by Bedell. Weekly lectures 
were delivered there every Tuesday, 
which were regularly attended by 
the Lord-Deputy and the Protestant 
officials of the government, “ to the 
great countenance of the Protestant 
religion; but after the Earl of Straf- 
ford came to the government (A.D. 
1639), the lecture was put down, 
the schollers displaced, and the house 
became a Mass House, as it formerly 
had been.” The organ was then, 
according to information furnished 
to Dr. Belcher by the Rev. Dr. 
Todd, transferred to Trinity Col- 
lege, where it still stands in the 
gallery of the Examination Hall.f 
The tradition, however, is, that this 
organ was taken from the Spanish 
Armada several years before the 
Priory of All Hallows was granted 
to Trinity College, and that it was 
afterwards presented by Queen Eli- 
zabeth to the Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars; nothing can appear more 





* Barrett’s MSS., 188. 


+ Memoir of Dr. Stearne.—Transactions of the Medical Society of the College © 
Physicians of Ireland ; paper by T. W. Belcher, M.D., Wednesday, 26th January, 1865 


page 8. 
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absurd than to suppose that this 
great and lofty organ, standing 
fifteen or twenty feet in height, with 
its heavy pipes, requiring a solid and 
immoveable foundation, could ever 
have been placed in the cabin of 
a line-of-battle ship. Dr. Todd’s 
assertion that it was the organ in 
the chapel of the Catholic University 
of Back-lane does appear to be more 
like the truth, but what his means 
of knowledge, to warrant him in 
making this assertion to Dr. Belcher, 
were, we have been unable to ascer- 
tain. Suffice it to say, that Dr. 
Todd was a man remarkable for 
accuracy, and we may rest assured 
that he never would have made this 
statement without evidence to sup- 
port it. 

Trinity Hall, mentioned by Bor- 
lace, did not so soon sink into 
oblivion as the colleges in Cook- 
street and Back-lane. It stood in 
Trinity-place, off Dame-lane, where 
a quadrangular set of buildings, on 
part of the same site, still exists, and 
was originally built for a jail, but 
the design of its erection falling 
through,* it came into the posses- 
sion of Trinity College in 1616. 
From that time until 1641, it was 
properly kept up, but in the general 
confusion of the Civil War was 
much neglected; and having been 
forsaken by the students, “ was by 
poor people occupied, and in a 
manner ruinated.’’t 

During the Commonwealth, about 
the year 1654, the Corporation 
threatened to resume possession of 
the Hall, which they had the power 
to do, in case it should cease to be 
used for collegiate purposes ; but Dr. 
Stearne, the founder of the College 
of Physicians, proposed to the Pro- 
vost and Fellows that he should 
be constituted President of Trinity 
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Hall for life, and be allowed to 
lodge there, on condition of. repair- 
ing it at his own cost, and converting 
all of it, save his own lodgings, to 
the use of the Physicians. By this 
arrangement, Trinity College had 
the appointment of the President of 

Trinity Hall, and the persons accom- 

modated there were styled, “The 

President and Fraternity of Physi- 

cians,” and this is the foundation of 

the College of Physicians ia Ireland. 
From 1654 to 1660, no steps 
were taken for the incorporation of 

a College of Physicians in the Uni- 

versity of Dublin.t It cannot be 

denied that this project had existed 

before Stearne’s time, for in 1628 

Provost Bedell wrote from London 

to Archbishop Usher, informing him 

that Dr. De Laune, a physician of 

Emanuel College, was- desirous of 

obtaining a patent for the establish- 

ment of the College of Physicians : § 
and again, in the same year, Bedell 
writes to the same prelate, stating 
as his opinion, that the other 
sciences, as well as theology, should 
be taught in Trinity College, and 
thus “ a great many more good wits 
might have been allured to study.” 
In November, 1656, Dr. Stearne, 
being then a Fellow, was elected 

Hebrew Lecturer. In the instru- 

ment confirming this election,§ the 

Senior Fellows assign to the lecturer 

a certain stipend, which, it seems, 

they were shabby enough to dispute 

about afterwards. Stearne feeling 
dissatisfied, complained to Henry 

Cromwell, then Chancellor of the 

University, who addressed to the 

College the following letter in his 

favour :— 

‘* Henry CROMWELL TO THE BoaRD 
or Trinity COLLEGE, DuBLin. 
“To the Worshipful the Provost 

and Senior Fellows of ‘rin. Coll. 


* Dr. Smith’s vd History of the Cnllnge a of Physicians in Ireland. 


+ Barrett’s MSS., s p. 66 
i Parr’s Life of Usher, p. 887. 


q Barrett's MSS., page 284, 286. 
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near Dublin.— Gentlemen,— After a 
perusal of an instrument whereby you 
have elected Dr. John Stearne to be 
Hebrew Lecturer, and endowed the 
Lecture, 1 have ratified and confirmed 
the same, both approving of your care 
for the preservation of the Hebrew 
language, and likewise commending 
your choice of a Lecturer. And 
whereas by the tenor of the said in- 
strument Dr. Stearne is to be paid 
from 20th November, 1657, I do desire 
that he receive his salary for the said 
office from the said time. For although, 
he hath not as yet executed the said 
place, because the election and endow- 
ment was not ratified, yet considering 
how small the salary is ‘ (30/. a year)’ 
and the charges that Doctor Stearne 
must be at to furnish himself with 
books for the due execution of the said 
place during his natural life, I judge it 
very reasonable and fitting that the 
commencement of the payment of his 
salary be from the 20th November, 
1657, as you have by your instrument 
ordered.—I rest your loving friend. 
‘* Henry CROMWELL. 
* Dated 20th June, 1659.” 


Notwithstanding this very civil 
letter, Provost Winter and the 
Senior Fellows passed a resolution, 
refusing Stearne’s demand, which 
was for £45, and voting him £20 
instead. This did not please him, 
so the next day is a “ Memorandum 
that Dr. John Stearne, M.D., re- 
signed his Fellowship.” It can not 
be conceived that Stearne resigned 
his Fellowship, simply because of a 
quarrel about £25. But when he 
saw the Republicans disunited, he 
could not fail to look forward to the 
certainty of the restoration; and, 
then, as Dr. Barrett remarks, “ re- 
flecting that in such case his appoint- 
ment to a Fellowship, being unstatu- 
table as made by usurpers, would 
be deemed illegal, and probably in- 
censed at the conduct of Winter and 
the Fellows, he did prudently re- 
sign his Fellowship.” 

A.D. 1660, on the restoration of 
the monarehy, none of the Fellows 
in possession at Trinity College were 
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found to have any statutable position, 
and, accordingly, by a king’s letter, 
dated Whitehall, 29th December, 
1660, several nominafions were made 
to vacant Fellowships, and, amongst 
them, Dr. Stearne was appointed 
Senior Fellow, and Professor of 
Laws; he also being a married man, 
obtained a dispensation from the 
Statutes respecting the celibacy of 
the Fellows. 

At the close of the same year, 
February 18th, 1660 (old style), 
Stearne renewed his former proposal 
to the Board of Trinity College in 
the following terms :— 


“1. That Trinity Hall with the 
land thereunto belonging, may be set 
apart in perpetuum for the advancement 
of the study of physic in Ireland. 

‘‘ 2, That in pursuance of the said 
design John Stearne be constituted 
President of the said Hall, for and 
during his natural life. 

“3. That the nomination of- a 
President of the said Hall, upon 
vacancy be always in the Provost and 
Senior Fellows aforesaid and their 
successors. 

‘“4, That the said John Stearne 
may accommodate himself with garden- 
ing upon the ground belonging to the 
said Hall, and with Chambers out of 
the present building, or out of such as 
shall hereafter be raised upon the 
ground unto the said Hall appertain- 
ing. 

‘5, That the President of the said 
Hall shall call into a fraternity able 
Physicians, who, together with him, 
are desired to endeavour to advance 
moneys for additional buildings to the 
said Hall, and to procure a Charter 
for to be a body corporate with privi- 
leges. 

‘6. That all students of physic in 
the said Hall, shall, until the Presi- 
dent of the said Hall and the frater- 
nity thereof be made a body corporate 
by Charter, be bound to come to 
prayers in Trinity College aforesaid, 
and to perform Exercises there, accor- 
ding to their several capacities. 

“7, That the President and frater- 
nity shall, if demanded, meet to 
consult upon the best means for the 
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recovery of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows aforesaid, or their Successors, 
whenever any of them shall happen to 
be sick. 

“8. That no students be admitted 
into the said Hall, but such as are first 
admitted or incorporated into Trinity 
College aforesaid.—John Stearne.”— 
‘ Barrett's MSS., p. 68.) 


These proposals were approved 
of by the board, and a legal instru- 
ment according to the tenor of them, 
was duly executed on 22nd Feb- 
ruary, 166°. This was soon can- 
celled, probably because of some in- 
formality, and a new deed was sealed 
and signed, 22nd April, 1661. 

On the 19th March, 166%, the 
board decreed, on account of 
Stearne’s practice of physic, and 
the remoteness of Trinity Hall 
from Trinity College, Dublin, that 
“he shall not be penally obliged to 
attend Coll: prayers, unless he be 
thereunto specially required, and 
that he receive his Commons in 
money.”’* 

Under the date 1662, June 3, Dr. 
Barret writes :—‘‘ Dr. John Stearne 
constituted and elected Public Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University 
of Dublin, for and during his natural 
life, he was sworn by the Vice- 
Chancellor, June 4th.” 

Stearne, having accomplished his 
purposerespecting Trinity Hall, now 
set himself to procure the charter. 
Here, however, he met with delay, 
but at last, on the 8th of August, 
1667, the physicians received the 
long-promised letters patent. 

By these letters patent, it was 
ordained that Dr. John Stearne, and 
thirteen other Doctors of Medicine, 
of whom the celebrated Sir William 
Pelly was one, should be constituted 
Fellows, that Stearne should be First 
President, and should hold that office 
for life, and that the College of 
Physicians should have jurisdiction 
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over practitioners in physic m Dublin 
and within seven miles thereof ; that 
no person should within those limits 
practice medicine without the licence 
of the College, under a penalty of 
Five Pounds for each month of un- 
licensed practise ; that the College 
might have a Common Seal; might 
sue and be sued in Courts of Law, 
and might acquire property to the 
value of 100/. a-year, that they 
might meet as often as they chose, 
and elect their own Fellows, subject 
to the approval of the Lord-Lieute- 
nant, or his Deputy. That after 
the death of Dr. Stearne, his suc- 
cessors, in the Presidency were to be 
elected by the Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars of Trinity College, pro- 
vided they settled Trinity Hall, and 
the lands belonging to it, on the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and that the 
election of the President was to be 
confirmed by the Lord-Lieutenant. 

On the 13th of August, 1667, a 
deed of settlement of Trinity Hall, 
and the lands belonging thereto, was 
executed by the Provost and Fellows 
of Trinity College on the College of 
Physicians ; this deed also contains 
the following amusing clause which 
was omitted in the charter :—“ And 
they (the Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars) provide that the said Pre- 
sident and Fellows of the College 
of Physicians and their successors, 
shall, when demanded, meet and con- 
sult, without fees, upon the best 
means for the recovery of the Pro- 
vost and senior Fellows of Trinity 
College, and their successors, when- 
ever they or any of them shall 
happen to be sick or diseased.” It 
does not appear why they who were 
least able to pay physicians’ fees, i.e., 
the Junior Fellows and Scholars, 
were excluded from the benefit of 
this bargain. 

The deed having been thus exe- 
cuted, the question arose as to what 
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the position of the College of Phy- 
Sicians, with respect to Trinity Col- 
lege was? We may best answer 
this by giving the following extract 
from Barrett's Manuscripts, which 
shows the light wherein this question 
was regarded by James Kyan, Senior 
Fellow and Registrar of Trinity 
College before the death of Dr. 
Stearne, which happened in 1679,*— 


“ Trinity Hall is a college Hall in a 
two-fold sense. It is now a college 
Hall, because it is a Hall toa college 
of physicians. It is an Hall also to 
Trinity College, because Trinity Col- 
jege hath the nomination of a President 
thereof for ever, which alone makes it 
more a college Hall than the residence 
of a few freshmen and sophistors, 
which formerly were entertained there- 
in, and of whom it hath been observed 
that generally they miscarried by 
reason of the remoteness of situation 
from ‘Trinity College, under whose 
government they were. ‘T'rinity Hall 
is not alienated from Trinity College ; 
but by them converted to the use 
intended. And it may be considered 
that after the death of said John 
Stearne, and perhaps before, there will 
be accommodation for students of the 
College of Physicians, and they are as 
considerable a portion of scholars as 
any number of undergraduates, where- 
with the said Hall was heretofore 
stored, and as useful to the whole 
kingdom. Lastly, Trinity Hall is 
nowise fit to entertain the students of 
Trinity College, for there are now so 
many buildings interposed betwixt it 
and Trinity College, that it is not 
possible in ‘Trinity Hall to hear Trinity 
College bell, by which the actual 
students thereof are summoned hourly 
almost to Divine Service, meals, and 
exercises : not to mention many incon- 
veniences and interruptions that must 
naturally happen by often going back- 
wards and forwards upon the account of 
prayers, meales, lectures, disputations 
and other exercises and public meetings, 
and not to mention the danger of 
young men’s residences near sus- 
pected places.” 

From 1667 until 1680 the presi- 


“© Barrett’s MBS., p. 70 
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for forty years.” The Hall now 
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dential chair was filled by men of 
the highest rank in the medical pro- 
fession, and in 1680, Sir Patrick 
Dunne and the College of Physicians 
of the one part, and Trinity College 
of the other, entered into bonds of 
300/. each to the other, to perform 
certain articles therein mentioned, 
one of which was that Trinity Col- 
lege did oblige themselves to confirm 
the election of the President of the 
College of Physicians, provided he 
were a Protestant of the Church of 
Treland. “Now, on the 26th of 
October, 1687, Dr. Connor and Dr. 
Dunne came to the College to signify 
that the College of Physicians had 
chosen Dr. Crosby (who was a 
Roman Catholic) for their President, 
and did desire the Provost and 
Senior Fellows to confirm their elec- 
tion.”t The Provost and Fellows 
at once declined to confirm the ap- 
pointment; subsequently, on the 19th 
May, 1688, the College of Physi- 
cians insisting on the confirmation 
of Dr. Crosby’s appointment, again 
applied to the Provost and Fellows, 
but were again, on the same grounds, 
refused. 

¢ The charter of 1667 was imme- 
diately surrendered, anda new charter 
obtained (after the revolution) in 
1692. The grant of the new charter 
to the College of Physicians, was 
probably made with the consent of 
the Board of Trinity College ; for 
their privilege of electing the Pre- 
sident seems to have been given up 
without any protest on their part. 
It may be assumed, then, that Trinity 
Hall reverted to the Board in or 
about 1698. The next entry in Dr. 
Barrett's MSS. is a lease by Trinity 
College of Trinity Hall, to one 
Mathew Shaw, for forty-one years, 
and his last notice of it is, “24th 
January, 1710, two leases to Dr. 
Barton, of Trin. Hall, perfected 





+ Barrett’s MSS., p. 71. 
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became so entirely alienated from 
educational purposes, that the dis- 
covery of its site in our own day re- 
quires the searching power of the 
antiquary. 

Amongst the various attempts to 
introduce the English system of 
many colleges in one university, was 
one provided by the act of settle- 
ment in 1662 (14th & 15th Charles 
IL, chap. 2, sec. 219), whereby it 
wasenacted that the Lord-Lieutenant, 
should have full power to erect 
another college “to be of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin,” to be called the 
King’s College, and to be endowed 
with a yearly allowance of 2000/. 
a-year, “by an equal charge upon 
every one thousand acres or lesser 
quantity proportionably,” of lands 
forfeited during the preceding twenty 
years to the crown. The founda- 
tion of the King’s College, however, 
does not appear to have been pro- 
ceeded with; the framing of the 
act of settlement further showed 
their appreciation of the teachings 
of Trinity College by a grant (sec- 
tion 104), “tothe Provost of Trinity 
College, near Dublin, out of the for- 
feited lands in the Archbishopric of 
Dublin, and to his successors for 
ever, the sum of 3001. per annum,” 
a sum amounting to 2400/. of our 
money. 

The lands spoken of in the act of 
settlement (which has no parallel in 
the English acts) as forfeited lands, 
had been the properties of the Ca- 
tholic proprietors exclusively, no 
other sect, not even the regicides had 
their properties filched from them 
as the Catholics had, and it was out 
of those forfeited Jands that the 
Provost had 300/. a-year secured to 
him. 

The next notice taken of Trinity 
College in the Jourvals of the Par- 
liament occurs in an order of the 
House, “that Trinity College, near 
Dublin, be exempted from paying 
any chimney or hearth-tax ;”’ this 
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impost, which had been abolished in 
England after the revolution, as 
vexatious and inquisitorial, continued 
in Ireland until the year 1820. 

We next meet with an enactment 
which must appear to the casual ob- 
server as having a retrogade aspect. 
Before the reformation, the language 
used in the Mass in nearly.all the 
church services was the Latin. At 
the change of religion, one of the 
first steps taken by Henry VIII. was 
the substitution of the English for 
the Latin tongue. By the 12th sec- 
tion of the 17th and 18th of Charles. 
II., it was made lawful to say the 
morning and evening prayers, and 
all other prayers prescribed by the 
Book of Common Prayer in the 
University of Dublin, and in other 
colleges and halls of learning, and 
also in the convocation of the clergy 
in Latine, anything in that act to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Parliament which thus per- 
mitted the Latin tongue again to be 
used in the Services of the Church, 
did not include in its number the 
representatives of Trinity College, 
the fact being, that between 1649 
and 1685, the college, with the ex- 
ception of the five years following 
the restoration, was deprived of its 
elective franchise. In 1654, the 
three kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland were united by 
being all represented in one Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. In that Par- 
liament Ireland was represented by 
thirty members ; another Parliament 
for the three kingdoms was called 
by Oliver Cromwell, on the 17th 
September, 1646, and a third, the 
23rd January, 1658, was summoned 
by Richard Cromwell, and in not one 
of those legislative assemblies, which 
had foreshadowed the Union of 
1800, was the College represented, 
and yet to the short Parliament of 
1689, summoned by a Catholic so- 
vereign, did Trinity College send 
two representatives, Sir John Meade 
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and Mr. Joseph Coghlan, both bar- 
risters of great eminence in their 
profession. 

A.D. 1675.—Michael Waid, D.D. 
succeeded Dr. Seale in the Provost- 
ship. He had entered the College 
at the early age of thirteen, and 
when only nineteen years old, ob- 
tained a Fellowship, and at thirty 
was Provost of Trinity College. In 
this very onerous office he conducted 
himself with the same intense love 
for the promotion of learning, that 
had characterised his earlier years. 
In 1678, he resigned the Provost- 
ship, and was appointed Bishop of 
Ossory, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, an office which he held 
until his death in 1681.* 

A.D. 1678.—Narcissus Marsh, D.D., 
a graduate of the University of Ox- 
ford, was appointed to the Provost- 
ship, on the promotion of Dr. Waid 
to the See of Ossory. Marsh con- 
tinued to rule the College for five 
years, he was then raised to the 
Episcopal Bench as Bishop of Ferns, 
and afterwards, in l691, was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Cashel by 
William III. In 1697, when it was 
sought to exclude Roman Catholics 
from Parliament by a Bill entitled 
* An Act for the better security of 
his Majesty’s person and Govern- 
ment,” but its provisions were con- 
sidered so unjust and oppressive by 
the lords, that they negatived it by 
a considerable majority; this prelate 
was one of the fourteen peers who 
entered a protest that certainly is 
not a record of his christian charity. 
This document, we are told by 
Dalton, is given in full in the Lords’ 
Journals, vol. i., p. 664. We have, 
however, made a search in the Lords’ 
Journals and have been unable to 
to find it. Dr. Marsh afterwards, 
when Archbishop of Dublin, built a 
noble library near his Palace of St. 


* Ware's Bishops of Ossory. 
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Sepulchre’s. In his visitation ser- 
mons he more than once deplores 
the zeal of the Catholic, and the 
negligence of the Protestant clergy 
of his diocese. ‘The very popish 
priests do shame us in this parti- 
cular, and that they be so warm and 
zealous in a bad cause, and we be 
cold and negligent in a good one.” f 

A.D. 1683.—Robert Huntingdon, 
a graduate of Oxford, succeeded in 
this year to the Provost-ship. In 
1688, the College being seized on 
and filled with the soldiers of James 
II., he retired for safety to England. 
In the same year he married, and 
consequently resigned the Provost- 
ship. 

A.D. 1685.—Unbounded was the 
joy of the Irish Catholics on the 
accession of James II., and in a like 
proportion was the depression pro- 
duced amongst the Protestants by 
thatevent. ‘The appointment, how- 
ever, of the Earl of Clarendon as 
Lord-Deputy, and Sir Charles Por- 
ter as Lord Chancellor, might have 
reassured the Protestants had not 
their disaffection been too deeply 
rooted and their fears too keenly 
alarmed, especially when it was 
known that the crown was about to 
repeal the Act of Settlement—now 
the title of the College to its estates 
if this Act were repealed would be 
slender indeed. ‘The vast territories 
which had been bestowed upon it 
by Elizabeth were those of the Earl 
of Desmond, and by James I. were 
those of the Earl of Tyrone. Those 
princes had perished in defence of 
the faith about to be re-established, 
and it appeared to all men that their - 
descendants would be restored to 
those possessions from which their 
ancestors in the early part of the 
same century had been dispossessed. 
All sorts of rumours were afloat of 
plots being rife’ in the College to 


t Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin, p. 294. 
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murder the new,Lord-Deputy, Lord 
Tyrconnell, immediately on his 
arrival. This matter was brought 
under the notice of Mr. Justice 
Nugent, an eminent Catholic law- 
yer, who had been then lately raised 
to the King’s Bench. When the 
matter, however, was sifted it ap- 
peared that there was not a particle 
of thetruth in the accusation. The 
following account of the transaction 
from the diary of Lord Clarendon, 
the outgoing Lord-Deputy, is re- 
plete with the deepest interest:— 


“On Friday the 2ist January, 
1687—8, the Provost of the College, 
was with me in some trouble, having 
met with a report of a plot being dis- 
covered as if ‘ some of the students lad 
a design to murdermy Lord Tyrconnell ; 
when he came he could not trace it to 
the bottom, but it was said Judge 
Nugent had taken some examination 
upon it. He desired to know if I had 
any account of it? I told him, ‘ No 
truly!’ and that I could not but laugh 
to see the little arts that are used to 
draw the poor English of all ranks into 
plots ; however, I desired him to take 
some discreet person with him, and 
to go and speak with Judge Nugent in 
the matter. 

“* January 22nd, Saturday. In the 
afternoon the Bishop of Kildare being 
with me, the Provost brought me word 
that he had taken Doctor Browne with 
him, and went yesterday to Judge 
Nugent, who owned that he had taken 
some informations relating to what he 
had told me yesterday, but that they 
were very general, and he could make 
nothing of them as yet, and he refused 
to let the Provost see them. I sent for 
Judge Nugent to come to me; he came 
in less thanan hour. I asked him 
about the matter; he told mea very 
strange perplexed story with neither 
head nor tail; and all the examinations 
he had taken were upon hearsay. I 
am sure it looked like a design to make 
a plot. I asked the Judge why he 
had not informed me of the matter, 


since it had been three days in his- 


hands ; to which he answered that the 
matter appeared so very frivolous, that 
there was one person more to be ex- 
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amined, and I should then have a full 
account of the whole business . . . 

‘‘ January 24th, Monday.—In the 
morning, before I went to church, 
Judge Nugent brought me the exami- 
nations he had taken in the affair 
relating to the college, but the other 
person he mentioned yesterday had not, 
he said, yet been with him, but that 
he would send his warrant for him in 
the afternoon, and then give me a 
further account. I ordered Sir Paul 
Rycaut ‘ (a great oriental traveller and 
man of letters, a Privy Councillor, and 
Judge of the Admiralty Court. closely 
in the confidence of Lord Clarendon 
while Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland)’ to 
be with the Judge when that person 
wasexamined . ... . 

“ January 24th, Monday.—In the 
evening Sir Paul Rycaut gave me an 
account of the matter relating to thé 
college: that there was nothing in it, 
and that Judge Nugent would be with 
me to-morrow. I bid Sir Paul to go 
to the judge again and tell him he 
should bring me the state of the whole 
matter in writing. 

“ January 25th, Tuesday. —In the 
afternoon Judge Nugent brought me 
an account in writing of the matter 
relating to the college, which he owned 
was a very ridiculous business, so that 
whatever becomes of me, the college 
can have no prejudice from this sham 
project, and for that reason I left the 
papers the judge gave me with the 
Provost who was with me this evening.” 


From these extracts it would ap- 
pear that while the sympathy of 
Lord Clarendon was entirely with 
the College, that that of Lord Tyr- 
connell was entirely against it. The 
Court were, therefore, apprehensive 
that a confiscation similar to that 
which had fallen on the Priory of 
All-Hallows a century and a half 
before was now awaiting themselves. 
They consequently, unlike their pre- 
decessors the Friars, sought to put 
their house in order, and carry off 
as much plate as they could stow 
away. Accordingly, towards the 
close of the month of January they 
made application to the visitors— 
Doctor Marsh, the Protestant Arch- 
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bishop of Dublin, and Doctor Dop- 
ping, Bishop of Meath—for liberty 
to sell a quantity of plate lying in 
the College trunk, which they de- 
scribed “as useless to the College 
and to the publick,” at the same time 
signifying as their ground for the 
application an intention to increase 
the College property, either by 
building or buying land, and alleging 
that “materials and labour were 
then at easy rates and land at an 
easy purchase.” The visitors in 
reply permitted the plate, which 
amounted to 4000 ounces valued at 
10001, amounting to 8000/. of our 
money, to be set apart for sale. But, 
it appearing that a market for such 
a quantity could not be found in 
Ireland, on the 29th of January, 
168¢, the Provost and Fellows 
memorialized the Lord-Lieutenant 
(Clarendon), then on the eve of de- 
parture, for leave to send it to 
England ; permission was at once 
given, and it was declared thst 
they might transport same duty 
free. 

Ou the 7th February, 1686, 
being the very day of Tyrconnell’s 
arrival in Ireland as Lord-Deputy, 
the plate was shipped on board the 
Rose, of Chester, consigned to Mr. 
Hussey, a London merchant. 

On the 12th February the Earl of 
Tyrconnell was sworn into office, 
and on the 14th the plate was seized 
on board the ship by his order, 
brought on shore and lodged in the 
Custom House. Whereupon the 
College applied to have the plate 
returned, to which the Lord-Deputy 
replied that he had written to the 
King concerning it, and that in the 
meantime it was in safe keeping. 

On the 7th of April following 
(1687) the Provost and Senior 
Fellows had their plate placed “ in 
a closet of the Provost's lodging,” 
and at the same time it was agreed 
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by the board that “the plate should 
be laid out in the purchase of 
land.”* 

On the 8th of June in the same 
year entry is made of “a contract of 
lands made from Mr. John Sands, in 
the Queen’s County, for the sum of 
1150/., namely, ‘ Coolnepish,’ ‘Cap- 
pabey,’ ‘ Cappanneny,’ all the barony 
of Tinnehinch in the Queen’s 
County, same to be paid for with 
the produce of the plate aforesaid, 
and the ballance out of the ‘ College 
trunk,’ ” 

A circumstance now occurred 
which, though trifling in itself, 
shewed that the mind of James II. 
was not favourably disposed towards 
Trinity College. His Majesty had 
arrived at the ancient city of Ches- 
ter, addresses were, as usual, pre- 
sented by his yet loyal English 
subjects—the Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars of the College—seeing 
that the King was then so close to 
his kingdom of Ireland, sent over 
Doctor Browne and Mr. Barton, two 
Fellows, for the purpose of pre- 
senting him with the following ad- 
dress, expressive of their loyalty:— 


‘“ TO HIS SACRED MAJESTY JAMES IL, 
BY THE GRACE OF GOD KING OF 
ENGLAND, FRANCE AND 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 


IRELAND, 


‘‘ The most humble address of the 
Provost, Fellows and Scholars of 
Trinity College, Dublin. — Your 
Majesties neere approach to your 
kingdom of Ireland, as it does influence 
your subjects here in generall, so it 
particularly affects your University and 
College of Dublin, founded, endowed, 
and defended by your royal predecessors 
and ancestors of glorious and immortal 
memory. Wherefore we readily em- 
brace this advantageous opportunity 
and humbly beg leave to express our 
thankfulness to your Majesty for the 
great quiet and freedom we enjoy under 
your most gracious protection and 
government, to improve both ourselves 
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and others in all manner of vertue and 
good litterature. The principles of our 
loyalty being the same that the Church of 
England professes, whilst we keep our 
religion, we can never foregoe our 
allegiance, and therefore we presume 
upon the continuance of your Majesty's 
goodness and clemency, and shall 
always, as conscience and gratitude 
indespensably oblige us, make our 
devoutest prapers to Almighty God, 
for your welfare and felicity, that you 
may enjoy a long and prosperous reign 
in this world, and eternal glory in the 
next. 

‘* Your Majesties most loyall, most 
humble and most obedient subjects, 
and servants, 

‘‘THe Provost, FELLOWS, AND 
ScHoLars oF Trinity COLLEGE, 
NEAR DUBLIN.” 


The king coldly replies, “ I thank 
you for your address, aiid I don’t 
doubt of your loyalty, or of any 
others of the Church of England.” 

On the 13th February, 168%, 
a mandamus was received by the 
Board of Trinity College command- 
ing them to admit a Roman Catholic 
named Bernard Doyle to a fellow- 
ship then vacant. By the terms of 
the mandamus Doyle was merely to 
take the oaths required to be taken 
by a Fellow—that is, as the law 
then stood, that the Roman Catho- 
lic doctrines were blasphemous and 
damnable, Doyle was tendered 
the oaths, and, as a matter of course, 
declined to take them. It does 
appear marvellous that the legal ad- 
visers of the Crown could have 
permitted such a flaw to exist in the 
mandamus, which, however, is 
apparent on the face of the following 
document. 


“ MANDAMUS. 

“ TO OUR TRUSTY AND WELL-BELOVED 
THE PROVOST, AND SENIOR FELLOWS 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE IN THE KING- 
DOM OF IRELAND. 

“ Trusty, and well-beloved we greet 
you well. Whereas we have received 


a good character of the piety, loyalty, 
and proficiency in learning of our 
trusty and 


well-beloved Bernard 
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Doyle, we have thought fit hereby to 
signify our will and pleasure to you, 
that you elect and admit him, the said 
Bernard Doyle, into the Fellowship 
now void in that our College, in case 
there is a vacancy, and if there is none, 
then into the first Fellowship which 
shall become void there, with all the 
right,s privileges, profits, perquisites, 
emoluments and advantages thereunto 
belonging, without administering any 
oath or oaths, except that of a Fellow 
only ; any statute, custom, or constitu- 
tion to the contrary in anywise notwith- 
standing, with which we are graciously 
pleased to dispense in this behalf, and 
for so doing this shall be your warrant ; 
and, so we bid you farewell—Given 
at our court of Whitehall, the 11th 
day of January, 1687, the third year 
of our reign. 


‘* By his Majesty’s command, ° 
‘* SUNDERLAND.” 


This mandamus was read by the 
Provost before the Senior Fellows, 
and they demanded of Doyle whether 
he would take the oath of a Fellow, 
which being read to him he declined 
to take, whereupon they desired him 
to meet them the next day at nine 
in the morning, that the case might 
be represented to the Lord-Deputy. 

It is probable that Doyle, con- 
scious of the flaw in his mandamus, 
did not give the meeting next morn- 
ing, for there is no record of any 
such meeting on the college books ; 
but on the 17th of February, four 
days later, “the Provost,” as ap- 
pears from the college minutes, 
“waited on the Lord-Deputy and 
acquainted him with the reason why 
he would not admit Mr. Doyle. 
The principal reason was that he 
refused to take the oath of a Fellow, 
prescribed by the King in his man- 
date. Other reasons were added— 
viz., the dissoluteness of his man- 
ners, and his want of learning.” 

Had no obstacle but the oath of a 
Fellow stood in Doyle’s way there 
is little doubt that the scratch of a 
pen, and the return of a post from 
London, would have removed the 
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difficulty by dispensing with any 
oath whatever; but the objection 
taken against his “ dissolute morals 
and want of learning” demanded 
an examination and inquiry, which 
the Lord-Deputy could not in 
decency refuse to grant. Accord- 
ingly, an entry is to be found on the 
college minutes, March, 1687, to the 
effect that his morals, while he had 
been usher of a school in Drogheda, 
were of the very loosest nature. 
Doyle then disappears from the 
scene, except as he was held up to 
ridicule in the Satirie Tripos, a 
low, unreadable composition, attri- 
buted by Dr. Barrett (better known 
in college as Jacky Barrett) to a 
young student who was afterwards 
the celebrated Dean Swift. 

A.D. 1688.—The Revolution was 
an accomplished fact in England 
before the close of this year. James 
proceeded to Ireland, where he 
landed at Kinsale on the 12th 
March, 1688, old style, or on the 23rd 
March, 1689, new style. Intense 
had been the excitement in Ireland 
during the entire month previous to 
the king’s landing. The college 
was deserted by the Fellows, who, 
with the exception of four, all fled 
to England. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the college register 
should contain the following en- 
tries :— 


‘¢ 2001. ordered to be sent to England 
for any Fellows that may be forced to 
fi 


Ne The danger of staying in the 
college seeming so great, it was judged 
reasonable, that those that thought fit 
to withdraw for better security might 
have liberty to do so. 

** The 2u0/. instead of being sent to 
England, was divided among the 
Fellows, ‘ paying them their salaries 
for their respective fellowships, 
offices, and scholarships, which will be 
due at the end of this current quarter, 
together with allowances for commons 
for the current quarter.’ ” 
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‘* Doctor Browne, Downes, Barton, 
Ashe Smith embark for England. 

“Mr, Scroggs, Reader, Lloyd, 
Sayers, Hasset followed. Mr. Packen- 
ham died; and of the fellows, only 
Acton (Vice-Provost) Thewles, Hall, 
and Acton remained in the college.” 

On the 24th March, 1689, being 
Palm Sunday, the King arrived in 
Dublin, and was received with great 
demonstrations of joy. Immediately 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Dopping 
Vice-Provost, Dr. Acton, and 
Messrs. Thewles, Hall, and Allen, 
waited upon his Majesty, to whom 
Mr. Thewles made a speech, which 
was kindly received by the King, 
who graciously promised them his 
favour and protection. Early in 
April, he went, contrary to the ad- 
vice of the Earl of Tyrconnell, 
northwards, to Derry, whose me- 
morable stand against a besieging 
army must command the admiration 
of all generations. Returning to 
Dublin, on the 29th of the same 
month, he summoned a parliament, 
to which, on the Sth of May, the 
college sent as their representatives 
two eminent lawyers, as we have 
said, Sir John Meade and Mr. 
Coghlan. 

The King now seemed bent on 
restoring the college to that Church 
to whose service the Priory of All- 
Hallows had been devoted by Der- 
mot MacMurrough five hundred 
years before. The Fellows had 
been, up to that period, for a space 
of ninety-eight years, all Protest- 
ants ; the only attempt at introduc- 
ing a Catholic amongst their 
number ended in failure, and now, 
another attempt, equally unsuccess- 


ful, was made. On the 8th of 
June, 1689, Arthur Greene, a 
Batchelor of Physic, petitioned 


the King for a Senior Fellowship. 
The matter was referred by his 
Majesty to his Attorney - -General, 
Sir Richard Nagle,* who, busied, as 


* Rowan’s Case and Conduct of T. C. D, before and in the revolution, p: 34, 
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he then was, in preparing a Bill to 
repeal the Act of Settlement, never- 
theless found time to examine into 
the matter. 

On the 13th June, the Vice- 
Provost and remaining Fellows 
were ordered to wait on the At- 
torney-General, at his house, on 
Monday, the 17th, and show cause 
why the petition should not be 
granted. The college register con- 
tains the following minute of this 
transaction, whereby it appears that 
the Provost and Fellows declined to 
accede to the wishes of the Crown. 


‘« After alledging,” so the minute 
runs ‘*many reasons drawn partly 
from false allegations in the petition, 
part from the petitioners incapacity, in 
several respects to execute the duty of 
Senior Fellow, they concluded their 
answer in these words: ‘ There are 
much more important reasons drawn, 
as well from the statutes relating to 
religion, as from the oblation of oaths 
which we have taken, and the interests 
of our religion, which we will never 
desert, that render it wholly impossible 
for us, without violating our con- 
sciences, to have any concurrence, or 
to be in any way concerned in the 
admission of him.’”’ 


The College was now reduced to 
the greatest straits of distress, for on 
the 24th July, 1689, it is recorded 
in the College Register that “the 
Vice-Provost and Fellows, with con- 
sent of the Bishop of Meath (their 
Vice-Chancellor), sold a piece of 
plate (value 30/.) for subsistence of 
themselves and the scholars that re- 
mained in the College.” The minutes 
of the College Register now become 
brief :— 


“September 6th.—The College was 
seized for a garrison by the King’s 
order, by Sir John FitzGerald who 
took possession of it. Upon Wednes- 
day the 11th, it was made into a prison, 
for the Protestants of the city, who 
were confined in great numbers in the 
upper part of the Hall. 

* September 16th.—All the scholars 





were turned out by the soldiers, and 
ordered to carry nothing with them 
but their books” . . . &e. 


On the 28th of September the 
College plate and mace were seized 
and taken away by order of the 
Crown; on the 21st October follow- 
ing the service of the Church of 
Rome was restored. The following 
memorial was then presented to the 
King by the College:— 


“TO Y® KING'S MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 


‘* The humble petition of the Vice- 
Provost, Fellowes and Schollers, of 
Trinity College, near Dublin. 

‘‘ HUMBLY SHEWETH,—That your 
petitioners have continued in the col- 
lege under your Majesties most gracious 
protection, acting pursuant to ye sta- 
tutes, and charters of your Majesties 
royal father, and others your Royal 
ancestors: that during your Majes- 
ties absence, upon the 6th September 
last, by orders pretended to be derived 
from your Majesty, guards were placed 
on said College: that upon the 16th 
of the said month, Sir John FitzGerald 
came with a great body of armed men, 
and forcibly disposest your petitioners, 
and not only disseized them of their 
tenure and freehold, but also on the 
private goods of many of your peti- 
tioners to their great damage, and the 
ruin and destruction of that place: 
that upon the 28th of said month, 
under the pretence of a search for arms, 
seizure was made by one Hoyan of the 
sacred chalice, and other holy vessels 
belonging to ye altar of ye chappel, 
and also of the mace; that upon the 
21st of October several persons, pre- 
tending orders from the government, 
broke open the doors of the library, 
and possest themselves of the chappel ; 
by all which proceedings, your peti- 
tioners do conceive themselves’ totally 
ejected out of their freehold, and 
despoilt of their properties and goods, 
contrary to your Majesties lawes, 
tho your petitioners have acted nothing 
against their duty, either as subjects 
or members of the college. 

‘* May it therefore please, &c.” 


A vacancy having occurred during 
this year in the Provostship, the 
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Catholic Bishops unanimously re- 
commended a Catholic priest, the 
Rev. Dr. Moore, for that exalted 
office ; and the bitterest enemies of 
the Romish faith cannot deny that 
that reverend divine unalterably ex- 
ercised the high influences of his 
office in sheltering the suspected 
from persecution, and in promoting 
the cause of learning. 

The Parliament had now met, 
and the famous Bill of Attainder 
was introduced, and Mr. Coghlan, 
one of the members of the Univer- 
sity, was ordered to attend by a 
message from the Speaker, that he 
might give the names of the absent 
Fellows and Scholars of the College 
who had fled to England. He en- 
deavoured to excuse himself, but 
was answered by another summons, 
on which, after having conferred 
with Doctor Acton, the Vice-Provost, 
he attended in his place, and moved 
that the College butler should be 
sent for, who had the care cf what 
are called the buttery books, in which 
the names of all the members of the 
College are inscribed, alleging that 
without his production of the books, 
he could not make out the list re- 
quired; the motion was agreed to, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms instantly dis- 
patched a messenger to bring the 
butler to the bar. But the butler 
had, in compliance with the instruc- 
tions previously received from Mr. 
Coghlan, absconded, with the design 
of keeping out of view during the 
whole affair. The House being 
anxious to pass the Bill, could not 
delay for the purpose of enforcing 
his attendance, by which means the 
College was exempted from the 
operation of the Bill of Attainder. 

A.D. 1690.—On the 11th of April 
in this year Sir Alexander Fitton, 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, 
produced a King’s order, directed to 
the Vice-Provost and Fellows, au- 
thorising him to view the College 
library and records. The Fellows, 
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now reduced to two, George Thewles 
and John Hall, declined to obey this 
order. Thewles and Hall refused 
to deliver up the keys ; but, on con- 
sulting the Bishop of Meath, who 
doubtless shewed them that further 
resistance was useless, they sub- 
mitted to the following mandate :— 


‘© aT THE COURT OF DUBLIN CASTLE, 
APRIL 11th, 1690. 
* Present. 
“THe Kina’s' Most 
MaJEsty. 


EXCELLENT 


‘* WHEREAS.—His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to appoint the 
Right Honourable the Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland to visit and view 
Trinity College near Dublin, and the 
records and library thereto belonging : 
and whereas his Majesty is given to 
understand this day in council, that 
Mr. George Thewles and Mr. John Hall 
have several keyes belonging to the 
said college in their custody, and refuse 
to deliver the same to his lordship, in 
order to view the said college records 
and library :—His Majesty is gracious- 
ly pleased to order, and doth hereby 
order, the said Mr. George Thewles, and 
John Hall, or either of them forthwith 
to deliver the said keys to the Lord 
High Chancellor, or they shall answer 
the same at their peril. 

‘“* HueuH Rely, Copia vera.” 

‘* Upon receipt of this, Mr. ‘lhewles 
and Mr. Hall consulted the Vice 
Chancellor, and delivered the keyes.” 


Thus we find the records and 
library were placed in the power of 
Sir Alexander Fitton (Lord Gos- 
worth), a man of ability, highly 
thought of by the Catholic party. 

The next entry we shall notice on 
the College Registry is under date 
of July 1st :— The armies of the 
English and Irish engaged at the 
Boyne, and the Irish being routed, 
King James returned that night to 
Dublin, and recommended his army 
not to plunder or do any harm to 
the city, which order was observed 
by the Irish.” 

Oiver J. Burke. 
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SMITH AND SMYTHE. 


A NOVEL. 


By Harry Herman. 


CHAPTER X. 


Explicative in more ways than one, and 
showing how great things are brought 
about by trifling incidents. 

WeE have seen James Smythe, 

junior, alight like a bomb-shell 

among the happy little party at 

Laburnum Villa. His journey to 

Highgate, was brought about in 

this manner— 

When Mr. James Smythe, senior, 
re-entered his private room after 
having shown out Dr. Fax, and 
having given vent to his outraged 
feelings by the threat of stopping a 
shilling out of the weekly wage of 
each of his employés he had left his 
door ajar. He was a very absent- 
minded man, and when he had any- 
thing of the least consequence to 
think over, he would sometimes for- 
get the commonest precautions of 
every-day life. In this instance he 
imagined he had securely fastened 
his door, but had thoroughly failed 
in his careless attempt. 

The occupants of the outer office, 
the moment the master had turned 
his back, naturally returned to their 
games, and as their employer’s son 
was the prime mover and principal 
abettor in all the tricks that were 
played, and in all the mischief that 
was planned and carried out in the 
lawyer's office, they had of course 
nothing to fear in that quarter. 

The attorney had hardly set foot 
in his sanctum sanctorum, when one 
head after the other was cautiously 
raised, and hasty glances were 
thrown in the direction where the 
senior partner of the firm of Smythe, 





Worry & Smythe, had disappeared. 
Then one voice exclamed in 
measured accents— 

** Who—stole—the duck ?” 

Another chimed in— 

** Who — collared—the cricket- 
ball?” 

‘“* He’ll have it for his breakfast 
to-morrow morning; you'll never 
see it again,” was the consoling ex- 
planation of the very junior partner 
of the firm, for such was the actual 
standing of the heir of Adullam 
Green, at Lincoln’s Inn. 

“* Never mind, though,” he added, 
* he'll never be able to swallow it, 
and I'll promise J’ll bring it back, if 
I can, boiled or broiled, whichever 
state it may be in.” 

Herewith the young scapegrace 
vaulted with quite an acrobatic swing 
over the partition, disdaining to 
make use of the more common mode 
of exit by the door. 

“You can’t do that,” he ex- 
claimed when he had successfully 
accomplished his feat ; “ you’re a 
pair of duffers, that’s what you are. 
You're no good except to jaw, and to 
drink my liquor.” 

“Your liquor!” cried the pos- 
sessor of the check trousers. “ As 
if you’d ever stood a pint during 
more than a month. Why you got 
a bob just now, all on the bounce, 
and then, even, you wouldn’t standa 
drop. I'll tell you what I’ll do, I'll 


toss you for a pot.” 

“No I won't,” replied young 
Smythe. 
just now.” 

“I knew you'd be too stingy to 


“TJ don’t want anything 
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do it,” enjoined the other, with a 
sneer. ‘ Now, I'll tell you what 
Til do, Ill toss you for a pot, and 
then [’ll toss you again who'll ask 
the Governor to have some of it.” 

** Oh, me eye!” was the astonished 
exclamation of Smythe, junior. “I 
know jolly well you wouldn’t have 
the cheek to do it if you’d lose.” 

“ Wouldu’t I though?” replied 
the clerk. ‘“ You see if I won't if I 
lose.” 

“ All right then, you’re witness, 
Jim,” said the junior member of the 
firm. ‘ Let’s have it out.” 

They proceeded to execute their 
intentions at once. 

“Sudden death, or two out of 
three?” cried Smythe, junior. 

*“ Sudden death, of course,” was 
the reply. 

The heir of the Smythes was 
very unlucky. He lost the beer, 
and lost the throw which con- 
demned him to the task of insulting 
his own father, by offering him a 
quart of porter. But what was he 
to do? His bombastic vainglory 
would not allow him to retreat at 
the last moment, and to renounce 
the impudent attempt which he had 
vowed to make, altho’ he felt his 
courage failing him. 

The office boy was sent for the 
beer, which he brought from a 
neighbouring public house. 

Young Smythe screwed up all his 
courage for his wicked task, and 
with the tankard in his hand, 
swaggered towards his father’s 
room. 

The door, as we have said before, 
was ajar. 

The young scamp had expected to 
find it closed, and it had been his 
dearest hope that his father would 
not answer his knock, for then he 
would have had an excuse for put- 
ting off his ungrateful job, well 
knowing that the liquor would have 
been consumed a few minutes after- 
wards. 
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But as it was, there was no loop 
hole left by which he might have 
escaped. 

He pushed the door open a little 
wider, and saw his father sitting 
there, with a pile of papers and 
parchments before him. 

Then he heard Mr. Smythe, se- 
nior, murmuring to himself : 

“And they have sent Master 
Varenne to Cayenne. Good! He 
will very likely die there. Very 
good! Very good indeed!” 

The young man turned pale, and 
nearly dropped the tankard. “ Oh,” 
said he to himself, ‘** there’s some- 
thing up. I must know more about 
that.” And he turned upon his 
heel quietly, and putting down the 
pewter, said, “The Governor’s very 
busy just now. There’ll be such a 
row if I disturb him. We'd better 
drink the beer, and I'll stand an- 
other go.” 

‘I knew how it would be,” ex 
claimed the clerk, with the air of an 
injured man. “I knew you wouldn't 
have the cheek to do it. If I’d lost 
you’d made me do it quick enough, 
I'll be bound to say.” 

‘“‘ Never mind,” retorted young 
Smythe. “Drink the beer and be 
done with it. And have some more 
if you like ; but I mustn't disturb 
the Governor now. I can see he is 
doing something of importance, and 
I want to know all about it.” 

He suited the action to the word, 
and applied his eye to the gap in 
the door, 

Then he saw his father put back 
the documents one after another, all 
but one, which he placed aside and 
locked into his desk. Then the old 
man took up his hat and cane and 
moved to the door. 

James Smythe, junior, jumped 
back and ran behind the partition 
with a wonderful alacrity ; but be- 
fore doing so he had carefully placed 
a penny inside the doorsill, and 
when the lawyer attempted to shut 
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his door, and turned the key, the bolt 
sprang wide of the lock, and the 
door was left open, without the 
attorney, in his temporary absence 
of mind, perceiving it. 

** You may go,” said the old man 
to his clerks, “when you have 
finished the copying I gave you to 
do this morning.” 

“It is done, sir,” replied one of 
the young men; “and I have no 
doubt you'll say it looks beautiful. 
We both took great pains over it. 
Ever so many text-words. Will 
you take it into your office, sir?” 

“No; leave it where it is,” was 
the lawyer’s reply, “Tl take it 
to-morrow morning. And you, 
James,” continued he, addressing 
his son, “you may as well come 
with me. I am going home now.” 

‘“No, pa, thank you,” answered 
the dutiful son; “I want to call on 
one or two people, and I shall have 
to go west after that. Give my 
love to mamma. I shall probably 
be late to-night.” 

“You have often been so lately, 
James; I hope you employ your 
evenings well,” enjoined Smythe, 
senior. 

“ Oh, certainly, sir ; you may rely 
on that, sir,” replied Smythe, junior. 

“T am glad to hear that,” said 
the lawyer ; “for I hope you know 
what is expected of you as son of 
the head of the descendants of Jere- 
miah Adullam Smythe. Now, good- 
bye.” 

ms Good-bye, sir,” ejaculated his 
son. 

The attorney left the office with- 
out looking back. Had he done so 
he would have seen the door of the 
private room wide open. ‘The mo- 
ment he had gone, however, and 
before the clerks could see what 
he was about, James Smythe, junior, 
jumped towards that door, took the 
penny away from the sill, and drew 
it as close as he could. Then he sat 
down on a stool by the side of the 
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door and commenced whistling a 
music-hall air. 

**You may go both of you,” he 
exclaimed, in mockingly authorita- 
tive tones ; “ you’re no use, any how, 
the pair of you.” He took up the 
copying which the clerks had put 
down. “Call that round-hand ?” he 
said; “call that writing? Do you 
call that a capital ‘I,’ or this a 
capital ‘D,’ and half the letters up 
hill, and the other half tumbling 
down as if they were drunk? And 
look at the text. Why they are 
spider-webs—that’s what I call ’em. 
Goaway,” he added, with a flourish 
of his hand ; “go away, I don’t 
want you. You're no use, any- 
how.” 

“ Just hear him,” said one of the 
clerks, poking the other in the ribs; 
“wouldn’t he make a fine tyrant if 
he had the chance. He’s practising 
for it now. Come, let’s get out of 
this crib. I’m sick of it. I got an 
order for the ‘ Eagle’ for to-night, 
and you can come with me, Jim, if 
you like. Have you got any tin?” 

“ Two and a kick,” was the figu- 
rative reply. For the information 
of the unlearned in cockney slang it 
may be stated that the young man 
intended to convey to his companion 
the fact that he was the possessor of 
half-a-crown. 

“Oh, that’ll be more than enough. 
Off we go!” And the two clerks 
left the office after dancing a jig for 
a minute or two. They went down- 
stairs singing in chorus— 


“Champagne Charley is the man ! 
“Champagne Charley is the man,” 


and so forth. 

Young Smythe waited until their 
voices had died away in the dis- 
tance. Then he locked and bolted 
the outer door carefully, and tearing 
off a portion of a newspaper, he 
stuffed it into the keyhole, so as to 
prevent anybody from looking in 
through the aperture. 
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“So,” he murmured, “ there’s 
something up. Why, Varenne, that’s 
the boy that the Governor took 
away from the Smith’s at Highgate, 
and sent him first of all to that old 
scarecrow, Fax, at Clapham, and 
then to Paris. What the deuce can 
be the matter now? And _ the 
old man would never talk like that 
to himself unless it was somethiag 
worth while. Never mind, we'll 
see.” 

He went into the lawyer's private. 
office and looked around. He had 
been much too careless of business 
hitherto to know the contents of 
any of the numerous tin boxes that 
were piled up around the room. 
But he searched out the one which 
he knew to be marked “ Varenne,” 
and found it at the top of a shelf. 

He took it down, and opened it. 
It was full of parchments and pa- 
pers neatly tied up. “Why, I 
thought there was nothing but old 
letters in there,” he said to himself ; 
“at any rate that’s what the old 
man told me one day when I asked 
him about it. I never knew there 
was any property connected with 
the matter. But there mayn’t be 
after all. It may be gone and sold 
if there was any, or be in Chancery, 
and impossible to get it out, or 
something of that sort. But we'll 
look, and we shall see.” 

He proceeded to untie the parch- 
ments and to open them. 

He took the first. It was en- 
dorsed as follows :— 


Dated this 15 June, 1812. 


The Right Honorable the Lord 
Wentnorbury 
—to— 
Charles Black Varenne, Esq. : 


Mortgage 

—¢of— 
Certain Freehold Lands, Man- 
sions, and Premises situate at 


Wornessing in the Parish of 
Blake, in the County of Devon, 
to secure the payment of the sum 
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of £45,000 and interest at the 
rate of three and a half per cent. 
per annum. 


‘‘Hum,” murmured young Smythe, 
smacking his lips and whistling;” 
“ that’s — something — new. Oh, 
the old beggar! Why it’s a for- 
tune. Forty-five thousand pounds. 
Hang it; he might have told a 
fellow. And he always said that 
that boy was as poor as a church- 
mouse, and that he kept him for the 
sake of his old client. And then— 
Charles Black Varenne!” he added. 
‘“‘Why he must be a relation of ours. 
‘Black’ was my mother’s maiden 
name. Drat it—it’s a shame to do 
things on the sly like that.” And he 
threw himself back in the lawyer’s 
armchair with quite an injured air. 

Then he took up another docu- 
ment. Its endorsement ran as fol- 
lows :— 


Dated this 26 April, 1814. 


Martin Glenville, Hugh Simp- 
son, and Wm. Saxby Simpson, 
Esquires 
souls 
Charles Black Varenne, Esq. : 
Mortgage 
—0 -—— 

Certain Freehold Lands, situate 
in the parish of St. George, in 
the County of Devon, contain- 
ing together three hundred and 
ninety-seven acres, one rood, and 
two perches, with the mines and 
the minerals thereunder, and the 
building premises and machinery 
thereon, to secure the payment 
of the sum of £38,000, with in- 
terest at the rate of three and a 

half per cent. per annum. 


The young man jumped up. “It’s 
nearly a hundred thousand pounds,” 
he exclaimed. ‘Oh, what a find! 
I must have my finger in that pie. 
You think you are very clever,” he 
added, speaking of his father; ‘ but 
I'm a little wee bit cleverer. Here’s 
something else,” he said, as he took 
up another parchment. “ Let’s see 
what that is.” He read :— 

AA 
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Dated this 2nd day of January, 
1836. 


Probate 
—of— 
The Will of 
Henry Varenne, Esquire, 
Of Wornessing, in the Parish of 
Blake, in the County of Devon. 


Proved by James Smythe, gentle- 
man, of Lincoln’s Inn, New 
Square, the only surviving execu- 
tor. 


“ So, we are getting at it,’ mur- 
mured the young man. “ We are 
getting closer.” And he examined 
the remainder of the documents, 
most of which were deeds of mort- 
gages for smaller amounts, and ac- 
knowledgments for sums invested 
in the funds. Smythe, junior, had 
jotted down the totals on a scrap of 
paper, and, when he cast them up, 
he sat back with his mouth wide 
open. He whistled a tune for a 
mipute or two. “ Huitt!” he ex- 
claimed. “More than a hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds. Now 
we must see what is that paper that 
he locked so carefully into his desk !”’ 
He took out a bunch of keys and 
tried several. At last he found one 
that fitted the lock. He opened the 
drawer, and the first thing that 
struck his eyes was a voluminous 
document written on sheets of paper. 
It was tied up with red tape, which 
he unfastened. Endorsements are 
generally, in a measure, explicative 
of the contents of legal documents, 
we may therefore give this one as 
well. It was as follows :— 


Dated the 31st day of May, 1783. 





The last Will and Testament 
Henry Lancaster Black, Esq. : 
Of Wornessing, inthe Parish of 
Blake, in the County of Devon. 





Proved the 13th day of July, © 
1785, by his Sons, Henry Black 
Varenne, and Charles Black, the 
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executors therein named. Per- 
sonalty sworn under £200,000. 

Young Smythe opened the docu- 
ment and commenced reading it. 
But it was so lengthy and so ver- 
bose, even for a legal instrument, 
that he soon got tired of it. He 
threw it down, tied it up again, and 
put it back into the drawer, which 
he locked. Then he collected all 
the other papers and parchments, 
replaced them in the tin box, and 
put that again on the shelf. 

“I know as much as I want to 
know for the present,’ he mur- 
mured, “and [ think I might run 
up to Highgate and pump Smith. 
Yes,” he continued, “I think I'll 
take a cab and drive up there. 
But I must have an excuse. Let 
me see,” he added, reflectively. 
“* Why to-day is Mrs. Smith’s birth- 
day. I recollect it from last year, 
when I met Smith with a tre- 
mendous bouquet in Covent Garden 
Market. I'll go up to pay my re- 
spects. And I like Smith, after all. 
He’s a jolly fellow, in spite of all 
Mamma may say against him. He’s 
sure to know all about that boy’s an- 
tecedents. Yes; Til go up and 
pump Smith.” 

Thus it came that we found the 
“son of the head of the descendants 
of Jeremiah Adullam Smythe ” dis- 
turbing the little party at Laburnum 
Villa. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Proving the truth of the saying—* Never 
count your chickens before they are 
hatched.” 

Mr. James Suytue, junior’s, repu- 

tation at Laburnum Villa was not a 

very good one. His father was 

looked upon as a good-natured old 
man, capable of many excellent 
intentions, which were ‘counter- 
balanced in a measure by his infa- 
tuation about the family dignity, and 
thoroughly under the heel of Mrs. 
Smythe who most effectually nipped 
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all his projects of conciliation in 
the bud. The mistress of Adullam 
Green was not so much hated as 
laughed at; for the good people at 
the Villa at Highgate were incap- 
able of hating their worst enemies. 
She was simply taken to be an 
eccentric, self-willed old lady, who 
would listen to neither rhyme nor 
reason. But James Smythe, junior, 
was considered a very bad young 
man, indeed, addicted to vile habits 
and low company, and many of his 
clandestine doings were well known 
at Highgate, although no one at 
Adullam Green was aware of them, 
or, at any rate, showed any know- 
ledge of them. Therefore, he was 
far from being a welcome visitor. 
Mr. Smith had invited him once, 
when he scandalized that homely, 
but respectable company by his 
slang and his ill-mannered beha- 
viour. Since then he had called at 
the Villa once or twice on Sundays, 
during some walking excursions into 
the country, but he had met with 
cold receptions, and had not come 
again. Therefore, it was a matter 
of surprise to Smith and his wife 
and guests to see him arrive there 
without invitation, and so late in 
the evening. But they were far too 
well-bred and good-natured people 
to show any ill-humour on this fes- 
tive occasion, and Smith went to 
the door, and greeted the young 
lawyer cordially, and conducted him 
to the parlour. 

Alice Smith had just gone to the 
piano, and was about to sing a song 
which Smith liked very much, but 
on the entrance of young Smythe 
she stopped. 

“T hope I don’t interrupt you,” 
said Smythe, junior, after the usual 
greeting ; “do go on; I am ex- 
tremely fond of music.” 

“You may as well let us have 
that song, Alice,” said Smith ; “I 
have no doubt Mr. Smythe will 
enjoy it as much as any of us.” 
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Alice Smith was not like many 
young ladies whom you have to ask 
twice or thrice for their musical 
efforts. She went to the piano at 
once,and sang the “ Strolling Min- 
strel’s Song” to her sister’s accom- 
paniment. 


‘THE STROLLING MINSTREL’S SONG.” 





I stood upon the barren sands 

Along the Southern shore, 

Around me splashed the ocean’s foam, 
Amidst the breaker’s roar ; 

My dreams my heart then far off bore, 
I dreamed, I dreamed of home ; 

And as by unseen fairy hands, 

My soul was fettered in sweet bands; 
I'd sighed—but sighed no more. 


T dreamed of times now passéd long, 
Of childhood’s sindlenel days, 

When yet I owned a father’s care, 

A mother’s tender ways ; 

When, as a youth, I knew a place, 
Whereto I still could bear 

Each grief, each sorrow, and each wrong, 
When hope in me as yet was strong ;— 
My hope, now gone—for e’er. 


Those visions, sweet, and fair, and soft, 
And smiling in clear light, 

Were hov’ring in gay dance around, 
Before my dazzled sight ; 
Remembrance made the moment bright, 
Like dulcet lyre’s sound, 

And joy shone like a star aloft, 

As in my youth I’d seen it oft, 

Ere I was lost in night. 


Ere I was wrapped around by gloom, 
With chilling, icy fold; 

Ere misery all o’er me spread, 

Her shroud so dread, so cold ; 

When in my mind [ strove to mould 
A rosy bed of ease 

Whereon to rest. Ere bitter doom 
Had opened wide a grinning tomb 
For all my hopes of old. 


Yon days that ne’er again will come, 
That are so far behind, 

And swallowed by a mournful life,' 
Appear now to my mind ; 

I see my parent good and kind, 

I see his loving wife ; 

The dreams of happy childhood’s home, 
Near yonder grand and noble dome, 
Their spell around me wind. 


They cheer my wailing, mourning soul, 

And soften to a breeze, 

Tbe gusts of wildly howling storm, 
with their balm appease 
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My enff’rings all, and spread their peace, 
O’er my 80 careworn form, 

They show me now my wand’ring’s goal, 
Depicted in the waves that roll, 

And bid my sorrow cease. 


Oh, home, my childhood’s blesséd home, 
The thoughts of thee are thoughts of joy. 
I wish I were a child again, 

A careless, thoughtless, roving boy ; 

No misery would then I know, 

No touch of ill, no pang of woe. 

My heart, my soul now yearns for thee, 
My home, for ever blest ; 

And when I die, I hope my heart 

Near my dear home will rest. 


She sang so beautifully, and so 
tenderly, her whole heart seemed to 
float in the wailing notes of the poor 
old minstrel, that no one could help 
feeling gratified on hearing her. 
They applauded her, as she deserved 
it, so that Jack Gordon, who had an 
eye on Smith’s lovely sister, began 
to feel quite jealous. 

It was only after the song was 
over, and the company had taken 
their seats again, that young Smythe 
noticed Dr. Fax’s presence in the 
room. He began to feel very un- 
comfortable, for he noticed that the 
old gentleman’seyes were continually 
upon him. Besides that, if he made 
his inquiries in the Doctor’s presence, 
his father might hear of it, and he 
would have to give an explanation. 
So when Smith asked him if he 
would take some refreshments, he 
said, that he was much obliged, but 
that he had come only to pay his 
respects to Mrs. Smith on her birth- 
day, and “at the same time,” he 
added. “TI should like to ask you a 
question concerning a person a friend 
of mine takes an interest in, if you 
can spare me two or three minutes, 
Mr. Smith.” 

Smith saw what was wanted, and 
did not like to leave his guests. But 
he could not well refuse a demand 
so reasonably expressed, and there- 
fore he asked the young lawyer to 
step into his sitting room. Once 
there, he beckoned him to a seat. 
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“T am a your service, now, Mr. 
Smythe,” he said. 

** Well, what I should like to know 
is”’—replied, or rather stammered 
Smythe, junior—* what Ishould like 
to know, concerns a person whom 
you know, I believe—a lad—a boy 
that lived here some nine or ten 
years ago.” 

“Oh, you mean poor little Willie 
Varenne.” 

““'That’s the very name.” 

“Well, what do you wish to ask 
me about him? I may tell you that 
I have had no news concerning him 
for more thana month. My brother, 
Captain Henry Smith, who lives in 
Paris, has not written to me since 
then.” 

“What I want to know,” sug- 
gested the young man, “isn’t in 
regard to his present life, but refers 
more to his antecedents.” 

“You surely cannot have come 
here to ask me about that boy’s birth 
and early existence,” exclaimed 
Smith, “ when I myself never could 
get your father to tell me anything 
at all about him. Have you come 
here without consulting Mr. James 
Smyth senior ?” 

Young Smythe wasnonplussed. He 
did not know what to say. “Oh, 
I came here,” he spluttered, “ be- 
cause I wanted to do a favour to a 
certain party, without my mother’s 
knowing it. You know what a tem- 
per she’s got.” 

Smith did know what a temper 
Mrs. Smythe had, and he thought the 
explanation therefore, quite satis- 
factory. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, ‘ that I 
cannot oblige you, but I am afraid 
there will be no way of learning 
anything in this matter, except by 
going direct to your father and ask- 
ing him. I myself only knew the 
boy from his second to his sixth 
year. He was brought to my dear, 
dead mother by a friend of hers, now 
long dead also, and Mr. Smythe 
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forced me, by a legal process, which 
I never conld understand, to give up 
the child. But, by-the-bye,” Smith 
added, “ we might ask Dr. Fax. He 
may know something about little 
Varenne. Shall I call him ?” 

“No, please don’t,” interposed 
young Smythe, excitedly. “I must 
even ask you not to mention this 
to Dr. Fax.” 

“Did you call me?” asked a little 
voice behind them. 

They both turned round. There 
under the open door stood the old 
Doctor. 

“I was passing by and heard you 
speak about a former pupil of mine, 
William Varenne, so I stopped, 
thinking that I might be of some 
use. Poor little fellow—I had 
nearly forgotten to tell you, Mr. 
Smith. Do you know that they 
have sent him to Cayenne?” 

Smith jumped up as if thunder- 
struck, Smythe did the same. 

“ We must have a little talk about 
this,” said Smith—* come in Doctor, 
pray sit down again, Mr. Smythe.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Young Smythe begins to think that there 
is something in fumily dignity, after all, 


* Dip I understand you correctly 
Doctor,” said Smith, “when they 
had taken their seats, that little 
William has been sent to Cayenne. 
Who sent him? What can the poor 
little soul have done ?” 

The Doctor felt rather confused. 
He did not know how to begin, and 
set to work pulling about his shirt 
collar with a nervous twitch. 

“Did you not know my dear Mr. 
Smith,” he commenced at last, “that 
Master Varenne left some time ago 
the school at which 1 had placed 
him?” 

“No, I did not know that. My 
brother never wrote a word about 
that.” 

“ How long is it since you had a 
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letter from the Captain?” inquired 
the Doctor.” 

“Oh, over a month, I should 
think.” 

“ Well then, he may not have 
known it at that time. At any rate, 
my unfortunate pupil left his school 
a few weeks ago, and it appears that 
he has been implicated in the poli- 
tical disturbances which took place 
in the French capital, in the first 
days of this month ; for my friend, 
to whose tutorship I had introduced 
him, has sent me a very formal let- 
ter, and which I have given to your 
father,” he said, nodding to Smythe, 
junior ; “in which he informs me 
that our young friend had been 
taken prisoner behind the barricades, 
and had been condemned by court 
martial to be transported to Cayenne. 
1 went with the letter direct to 
Mr.Smythe, senior, and endeavoured 
to get that gentleman, who is the 
young man’s guardian, to interfere 
for him, by petition to the Prince 
President. But Mr. Smythe seemed 
to think that more harm than good 
would result from such a course, 
and I left him without being able 
to obtain the promise of his good 
services.”’ 

** And do you mean to say Doc- 
tor,’ exclaimed Smith in astonish- 
ment; “that Mr. Smythe, who has 
so many influential friends, declined 
to intercede for his ward? ” 

“He did so, most undoubtedly,” 
replied Doctor Fax. . 

Smith looked at young Smythe, 
who sat on the chair with his hands 
between his knees, and his eyes cast 
down. ‘“ Were you aware of all this 
before you came here sir? ”’ he asked 
the young man rather authorita- 
tively. 

The young lawyer did not’ know 
what tov answer. At last an idea 
struck him, and he clutched at it 
like a drowning man at a broken 
reed. 

“Tt was just on that ’ere account 
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that I’ve come to you,” he replied; 
“ for to tell the truth, I heard every 
word that the Doctor said to my 
father. And I thinks to myself,” 
he continued, taking hold of Smith’s 
buttonhole ; “as how I was very 
sorry for the poor fellow, and I’ve 
known him well, you know, Mr. 
Smith, and therefore I says to my- 
self, as how if I could do anything 
for him without father’s knowing it, 
I would. For you know Mr. Smith, 
if my father came to hear of it, my 
mother would get to know of it ina 
twinkling, and, somehow or other, 
she can’t bear to hear about that 
*ere boy, and she don’t like him— 
and there’d be a devil of a row, if 
she heard that I was doing anything 
forhim. And I’ve no doubt that’s 
the reason why father is afraid, of 
doing anything for him, he added, 
for I dare say you know, my mother 
ain’t got the best of tempers in the 
world—that she hasn't, and she 
leads the old man such a life some- 
times. That’s what I’ve got to say 
to you gentlemen, now I’ve made a 
clean breast of it, and you know all 
about it.” 

When young Smythe had finished 
his little speech, Doctor Fax jumped 
up and grasping his hand, shook it 
heartily. 

“You are an excellent young 
man,” he exclaimed ; “and your in- 
tentions are very praiseworthy in- 
deed. I am sorry that I formed a 
hasty opinion about you this after- 
noon ; I thought you rather wild— 
but—but,sir,agood heart often beats 
under a rough jacket. And this is 
the case with you. Now that I 
understand you, Jet us put our heads 
together—and our friend Mr. Smith 
here is a very sagacious and clever 
man—and let us try and see if we 
cannot do something for that unfor- 
tunate lad.” 

* “ That is all very well,” enjoined 
Smith, “ but will you kindly tell me 
Mr. Smythe, what induced you to 
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make inquiries about the boy’s ante- 
cedents ?” 

That wasa home thrust. Smythe 
was at a loss what to answer. He 
stammered and spluttered for a 
while. “Oh, I was thinking—I was 
thinking,” heejaculated,at last—“as 
how I might find somebody who'd 
know something about that ‘ere boy — 
as who’d—who’d know his friends— 
and take an interest in him—and the 
like o’ that—and help me to get him 
out o’ the mess.” 

‘*T can understand all that,” en- 
joined Smith—* but why not come 
to me at once,” and say, ‘ Young 
Varenne is in such and such a posi- 
tion. Let us try and help him out 
of it. You must have known that 
I would gladly have assisted you in 
such an enterprise.’ ”’ 

The young man saw he was 
driven into a corner, and was begin- 
ning to feel rather desperate. He 
had half made up his mind to make 
some insulting remark, and thus get 
out of his predicament, by audacity 
and rudeness, but he was afraid that 
Doctor Fax would be tempted to 
speak to Mr. Smythe, senior, about it, 
and that would not at all have suited 
him. After twisting restlessly about 
on his chair for a moment or two, he 
turned to Smith. 

“Well you see, Mr. Smith,” he 
said, “ none of us take always the 
wisest and best course, and even 
lawyers,” he added with a smile, 
“are sometimes at fault.” He 
deemed that rather a good sally and 
wondered what his inquisitor would 
have to say to it. 

At that moment he did not care 
what the two gentlemen who were 
with him would ask him to do, 
always provided his father would 
learn nothing about it. He had 
failed in his attempt to elicit the 
particulars he required, and it was 
a matter of perfect indifference to 
him what became of the lad, he had 
heard so much about during the 
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day. He decided beforehand, there- 
fore, to consent to anything that 
would leave him at peace with Smith 
and the Doctor, and give him full 
liberty, at the same time to act as he 
liked -in regard to his own portion 
of the case. 

“What you say is undoubtedly 
true,” said Smith, whose anger was 
somewhat appeased ; “and I know 
well that no man can be expected to 
be perfect. Whatremains for us to do 
is to consider in which way we can 
best assist the poor boy, and take 
effeetual steps to procure his release. 
The French Government surely can- 
not hold that lad to be so desperate 
a political antagonist as to warrant 
the terrible sentence they have 
passed upon him. His age alone 
ought to protect the boy from the 
assumption of guilt in a matter like 
that. 

“That is just what I thought,” 
rejoined the Doctor, ‘ it seems 
rather strange that those who ad- 
minister the affairs of the French 
Republic should include children 
such as him in their lists of pro- 
scriptions. But it appears they 
have done worse things in the heat 
of the moment. That, however, 
can afford little consolation to us. 
The question resolves itself simply 
to this: How can we save our little 
friend?” 

Young Smythe had an idea just 
then. He thought it a very ex- 
cellent one. ‘* You two gentlemen,” 
he exclaimed, * ought to go over to 
Paris, and go and speak to that ’ere 
Prince Bonaparte himself. They 
say he’s very liberal with English 
people. Why, he ought to like ’em ; 
he’s been living among ’em and on 
*em long enough.” 

“That is a very sensible sugges- 
tion,” replied Smith, “onlyIamatraid 
that my business engagements will 
prevent me from leaving London at 
present. But you, my dear Doctor 
Fax, I think there is nothing that 
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would hinder you from starting for 
France at once. And could you not 
accompany the Doctor?” he added, 
addressing young Smythe. 

The latter became frightened 
again. He had implicated himself 
in a nice little scrape now. How 
could he get away from Adullam 
Green and Lincolu’s Inn without 
his worthy parents knowing all 
about his destination? He would have 
liked a trip to France very much, but 
he could not see his way clear to do 
it without compromising himself. 

‘¢] can’t, indeed,” he said, rather 
drily ; “I wish I could. Id like to 
go. For you can’t imagine, gentle- 
men, how it grieves me to see that 
poor boy in that ’ere fix. But I’m 
afraid it won't do for me to be seen 
in the matter. Mother wouldn’t 
stand it at all, and you know whata 
temper she’s got, Mr. Smith,” he 
expostulated again. 

“Tam fully aware of your 
mother’s failing in that respect, Mr. 
Smythe,” retorted Smith, rather 
sharply. “And as it appears that 
you are unable to render any active 
assistance in the matter, it remains 
for me only to thank you for your 
kind endeavours, and to wish you 
good bye.” 

He rose and bowed, without hold- 
ing out his hand. 

‘‘T have the honour to be your 
obedient servant, Mr. Smythe,” he 
added, walking to the door and 
opening it. “ Please give my 
respects to Mr. and Mrs. Smythe.” 

The young lawyer saw that he 
was being politely shown to the 
door. He was far too clever, though, 
to betray his indignation at that 
treatment. 

** Good bye, Mr. Smith,”’ he said, 
with a bow. ‘Good bye, Doctor 
Fax. I shall—” 

* Good bye,” interrupted Smith, 
*T hope you will get home all right. 
Mind the steps, if you please.” 

“Well, of all the conceited 
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cheeky, impudent humbugs that I 
ever met with in the course of my 
life,” ejaculated young Smythe, when 
he found himself in the darkuess of 
the road, “that ’ere Smith beats 
em all. An arrogant jackanapes, 
who doesn’t know what's his 
position. Father’s right, after all, 
and mother’s so too. I shouldn’t 
demean myself by going to such 
folks—no, that I shouldn’t. And 
he wouldn’t tell me anything. 
Never mind, I'll find it out, all the 
same.” 

In the meantime the inmates of 
the parlour at Laburnam Villa had 
been startled by the announcement 
of the sad fate awaiting William 
Varenne. It was unanimously de- 
cided that Dr. Fax should go to 
Paris, and endeavour to see the 
Prince President. A subscription 
was opened to defray the Doctor’s 
expenses, andeverybody contributed 
handsomely towards it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A light in the darkness, and a moment 
of rest for the weary. 
Captain Henry Situ walked 
across the bridge as far as the Rue 
de Rivoli, where he hailed a fiacre, 
and ordered him to drive to the 
Boulevard Montmartre. He de- 
scended at the Faubourg, and rang 
the bell of the house which formed 
the corner of the Boulevard and the 

Rue du Faubourg Montmartre. 

The door opened in the usual 
way, and the Captain walked in, 
past the concierge’s lodge. 

The woman stopped him. 

“Heh, Monsieur! whom do you 
want? Where are you going to?” 
she cried. 

This was Smith’s own residence. 
He kept the house on tue island 
only for political purposes. The 


concierge had received five franc. 


pieces enough from him to know 
him well. 
Captain Smith smiled with satis- 
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faction when he found that the old 
woman who had seen him so many 
times, did not recognise him. 

“Oh, Iam going up to see Cap- 
tain Smith,” he said. 

The woman drew back for a 
moment in doubt, thinking she re- 
cognised the voice. She scanned 
his features, but it was only a short 
reflection, she was sure the man 
before her was a perfect stranger to 
her. 

“Monsieur le Capitaine is not at 
home,” she answered, “ but Madame 
is. Perhaps you know his rooms. 
On the fourth floor above the 
entresol.”’ 

“[ shall find it,” replied the 
Captain. ‘‘ And do you really mean 
to say you don’t know me, Mother 
Brochette ?” 

The old concierge was perfectly 
amazed. The idea of a man whom 
she had never seen in her life calling 
her “* Mother”’ Brochette, disdain- 
ing to qualify her as “* Madame,” or 
even as “Citoyenne.” She would not 
have minded the latter appellation 
at all. 

**T really don’t know you, Mon- 
sieur,” she replied, angrily, “ al- 
though you do call me ‘ Mother’ 
Brochette; and what is more, I 
don’t think I shall care to know 
you, Monsieur, for you are not 
polite to ladies.” 

“ My dear ‘ Madame’ Brochette,” 
exclaimed the Captain, laughing, 
“now that I have given you your 
proper title, do you know me now? 
Come, look at me a little closer. 
You surely ought to recollect me, 
Madame.” 

The woman stared at him with 
eyes full of wonder. The man must 
be mad, or very insolent indeed. 
But at last she thought she detected 
a likeness, she did not know to 
whom, and the voice also appeared 
familiar to her. 

“Oh, Monsieur, you are teazing 
a poor vld woman,” she exclaimed, 
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‘How canI know who you are? 
But the Lord have mercy upon 
me!” she cried, suddenly, — 
—‘“goodness gracious!—you are the 
Captain—the Captain himself, and 
I, Mother-Brochette, did not know 
you, and should not have known 
you, had it not been for your pro- 
nunciation of the word ‘ Madame.’ 
And you have shaved your beard 
off! You look so young and hand- 
some now, not like a sapeur, as you 
did before. What will Madame 
Jeanne say ?” 

The Captain had acquired the 
knowledge he wanted. His appear- 
ance was thoroughly altered, but 
his voice was likely to betray him. 
“Curse that English accent of 
mine,” he muttered between his 
teeth, while he mounted the stairs ; 
“‘ why can’t I speak French like a 
Frenchman? I am sure I write and 
understand it better than many 
natives, and I give myself trouble 
enough over it ; and that pronuncia- 
tion of mine will play the deuce 
with me yet. I must be very careful 
indeed when I go out to-night.” 

When he had reached the fourth 
floor above the entresol—the sixth 
from the ground—he pulled out his 
latch-key, and opened the door. 

He walked across the ante-room 
on the tips of his toes, and entered 
an apartment the windows of which 
faced the boulevard. It was a 
comfortable, cozy room, carpeted 
in the English style, and furnished 
with English rural simplicity and 
disdain of the gimcrack show cus- 
tomary in dwellings of the French 
middle classes. 

On the couch, near the window, a 
woman was asleep. She might have 
seen twenty-two or twenty-three 
summers, and as she lay there with 
her hands folded in her lap and 
her head thrown back over the 
cushion, she looked very lovely in- 
deed. The simple black alpaca dress 
which she wore set off the more 
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clearly the transparent brilliancy of 
her complexion, and the softly-pen- 
cilled eyelashes, the cherry lips, the 
high forehead, and that wealth of au- 
burn curls, falling in rolling masses 
over her shoulder, would have made 
her well worthapainter’sstudy. Inno- 
cence was written on her brow, and 
love breathed from those sweet lips, 
half open as if in inward prayer. 

The Captain stood before her for 
a minute or two, looking at her as if 
he were gloating on a treasure be- 
yond price. 

Then he threw off his cloak, and 
stooped over her, and kissed her 
forehead. 

She woke with a faint cry. But 
the appearances which had deceived 
the old concierge were not proof 
against the searching glances of 
love—against the penetration of 
which affection is capable. The 
woman was in doubt for a second 
only. She raised herself on her 
elbow, and looked at the Captain 
for a moment; then she threw her 
arms round his neck, and exclaimed, 
“Oh! it is you, Henri; how glad 
I am that you've come back. You 
are altered, but,” she added, sweetly, 
“you can never alter so that I 
would not know you.”’ 

*T have only come in to see how 
you are, my love,” he whispered 
softly, in reply to her caress, “I 
have to go away again directly. I 
hope that you are well, dearest, and 
want for nothing.” 

“T miss only you; your absence 
is so trying to me,” she answered. 
“ T see so little of you now. And 
how is the poor little fellow ?” 

“T have been unable to do any- 
thing for him as yet, Jeanne,” said 
Smith, seating himself by her 
side, and placing his arm around 
her waist, “but all my measures 
are getting on very fairly, and I 
shall rescue him before they are 
able to take him away. I'll be even 
with the rascals, yet.” 
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“Oh, you frighten me, Henri,” 
exclaimed the woman, drawing him 
closer to her breast, “I am so afraid 
of something happening whilst you 
are away. And if they take you 
also, your little Jeanne will die.” 

“Poor little birdie,” he replied, 
gently, “poor little birdie. I am 
grieved that you should lead a life 
burdened with so much anxiety. 
But you can be brave. if you like. 
Have I not seen you behind the 
barricade when the bullets came by 
like hail? So pluck up your courage, 
my darling, and be as courageous 
as you are good and sweet and 
lovely, and you will be rewarded 
yet for all your affection for a 
rough fellow like me, who may 
know how to prize such a treasure 
as you are, but who does not know 
how to tell you of it.” 

“And where are you going to, 
now ?” she asked, “1 see you are in 
evening dress. And will you see 
some grand gentlemen and beautiful 
ladies ?”’ 

Is little birdie jealous?” he said, 
answering her question by another, 
and printing a kiss on her lips. 

“No, Iam not jealous,” she ex- 
claimed, “ you know I am not. I 
have such implicit faith, such bound- 
less confidence in you, my dearest, 
that were my eyes to see the worst, 
I should rather think them to be 
deceiving me than you, my love, my 
hope, to be untrue. I was asking 
from mere curiosity. But will you 
return to night ?” 

*“ You are a gem, my birdie,’’ he 
whispered in reply ; “a gem, price- 
Jess and unpriced. What would I 
not give to keep the tears from 
dimming those eyes that look so 
tenderly upon me?” he added, 
stroking her forehead, “ what would 
I not give to see you really happy ?” 

“Tam happy, so happy, when I 
am with you,” she enjoined; “ and 


when you are away it is my delight 
you 


to be thinking of you. Do 
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know that I sometimes imagine that 
I see you standing before me when 
you are far away, and I follow you 
all through your course of the day 
as clearly as if I were with you. 
But when I reflect and think of all 
the dangers that you incur, I 
shudder, and I begin to weep. Oh, 
it does me so much good to weep 
then, for my sorrow seems to escape 
with my tears.” 

“Poor little birdie,” he said again, 
poor little birdie. So good and so 
true. But I must leave you now. 
I shall be back, however, before 
morning. And you will promise not 
to weep, bnt to think only of our 
love, and to be happy.” 

“IT shall be happy,” she exclaimed, 
eagerly, “ for you have promised to 
return soon. And you will return, 
I know, for you always keep your 
word.” 

He kissed her tenderly. 
bye, my darling,” he said. 

“ Adieu! my Henry, my own,’ 
she answered. “God bless you !” 

One more kiss, and they parted. 
He to meet danger for the sake of 
his suffering fellow-creatures, she 
to offer her prayers to Heaven to 
protect him and watch overhim. How 
noble is woman's mission, how 
truly grand !—though so unpretend- 
ing, so simple. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ I’ve caught a Tartar, Jack!” 
“Well, then, bring him with you, and 

come here.” 

* But I can't, he’s a tremendous fellow.” 
“'Then come away without him,”’ 
“ But he won't let me.” 
Caprain Henry Smirn descended 
to the Boulevard. The great artery 
of Parisian life. was beating with 
feverish intensity of gaiety and fri- 
volous excitement. ‘The capital of 
France had already forgotten the 
horrors of the previous week, and 


“Good 


‘had ceased to think of her sons, 


whose life-blood had oozed out to 
mark her pavements with crimson 
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stains. Little did the bourgeois care 
for the thousands pining in the 
prisons, on the convict’ hulks, and 
in the bagnes of Brest and Toulon. 
Give them their cafés and casinos, 
and their cércles ; let them sip their 
absinthe in peace at Vereys and the 
Café Anglais, show them a new 
opera now and then, and a new play 
at the Francais or the Odéon, and 
what more could they wish for? 
Surely a man must be an unsophis- 
ticated creature, indeed, if he can 
look up from such comfort and ease 
and think of the misery which his 
eyes do not see, and for which his 
heart feels no compassion. 

The theatres were just over then, 
and sent forth their swarms of plea- 
sure seekers. They were filling the 
side-walks and the Passages lit up 
with flaring lights; they crowded 
around the little tables in front of 
the cafés and kept up a continuous 
stream of surging humanity all 
along the Boulevard. 

The Captain felt sick at heart. 
This gaiety, this carelessness, dis- 
gusted him. If he had despised the 
thoughtless herd of Parisian petits 
crévés before, he did so now im- 
measurably more. 

He walked along past the Cafe 
de Madrid and the Café des Princes, 
and turned for a moment into the 
Passage Joutiroy. But there he ran 
against a couple of young men in 
low conversation with two of the 
brazen creatures who seem to claim 
it as their particular right to make 
the cafés on that side of the Boule- 
vard unfit, after sunset, for the ap- 
proach of respectable women; and 
as they barred the way he did not 
care to address them, and returned 
to the Boulevard. Then he crossed 
over to the other side, and, walking 
along a short distance, he entered 
the Café Richelieu, at the corner of 
the Boulevard des Italiens, and 
asked for a cup of coffee and a 
cigar. 
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He sat there reading the Débats 
and smoking his Londres for about 
a quarter of an hour. Then he 
looked at his watch. 

“ Half-past twelve! 
him alone now,” 
himself. 

He called the garcon, paid him, and 
went out. After sauntering along the 
Rue de Richelieu he turned down by 
the side of tho Palais Royal to the 
Rue de Rivoli, across the Place St. 
Germain L’Auxerrois and the Pont 
Neuf to the Isle de la Cité. Then 
he went up the Quai des Orfévres 
till he came to the narrow lane 
bearing the name of Rue Jerusalem, 
which leads to the official residence 
of the Prefect of Police. 

He had not proceeded many steps 
before a serjeant de ville on sentry 
stopped him. ‘‘ What did Monsieur 
want ?” 

The Captain told the man that he 
wished to see the Prefect on a 
matter of urgen 7 and importance. 
The policeman thereupon scrutinized 
him by the flickering light of the 
lamp under which they were stand- 
ing, and seeing before him a person 
who appeared to be a thorough 
gentleman, and a foreigner too—an 
Englishman—he directed him toa 
place a little further up the lane 
where a half-a-dozen stone steps 
brought him to the corridor leading 
to the Prefect’s apartments. An- 
other sentinel stopped him there. 

** Where are you going to, Mon- 
sicur? What do you want?” 

*Tam Lord Carnsborough,” re- 
plied the Captain ; “I want to see 
the Prefect of Police privately on 
a matter of the utmost importance. 
Can I see him?” 

“JT don’t know anything at all 
about that,” was the surly reply; 
“but you had better speak to my 
serjeant whom I will call for you. 
The Prefect does not generaily re- 
ceive visitors at this hour of the 
night.” 


I shall find 
he muttered to 
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The officer blew a whistle, and 
his superior came to him. 

Captain Smith repeated to him 
what he had told to the man on 
sentry. He had to undergo a second 
scrutiny at the hands of the serjeant, 
who examined him from top to toe. 
His appearance seemed to tally with 
his high-sounding name, and the po- 
liceman at last appeared to be satis- 
fied with the genuineness of the 
Captain’s assertion of nobility and 
authority. 

“IT will inform Monsieur le Pré- 
fet,’ said the serjeant. “I am 
afraid your Excellency is rather 
late. But as you say, my Lord, that 
your business is of such importance, 
perhaps Monsieur le Préfet will 
see your Excellency.” 

He left, and returned in a few 
minutes. 

“ The Prefect is just about to re- 
tire,” he said; “but he will spare 
your Lordship a few minutes. If 
you will follow me, I will conduct 
you, my Lord; for I am afraid that 
you would neither find the way, nor 
be allowed to pass if you went by 
yourself.” 

They mounted several staircases, 
broad and narrow, crossing seem- 
ingly interminable corridors, de- 
scending some steps again, and 
mounting others in inextricable con- 
fusion. No serjeants de ville were 
to be seen except the sentries whom 
they passed now and then, but the 
Captain felt instinctively that the 
place was full of the myrmidons of 
the law. At length they arrived in 
an antechamber, where Smith was 
introduced by his conductor to an 
affable-looking elderly gentleman 
seated at a small desk. ‘I'wo men sat 
on « bench in the corner of the 
room. They were in civilians’ 
dress, and looked even like gentle- 
men ; but the Captain felt convinced 
that they were policemen, 

“If you will take a seat for a 
second, my Lord,” suid the official, 
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beckoning Smith to a vacant chair, 
“T will acquaint Monsieur de 
Maupas of your Excellency’s pre- 
sence. It is rather late, and Mon- 
sieur le Préfet has been working 
very hard, so you will have to ex- 
cuse him if he cannot give you as 
much time as he otherwise would 
gladly do.” 

It was apparent that these police- 
officials, who could be so unmerciful 
with political prisoners, strove to be 
as polite and obliging as possible to 
those who came to them under the 
guise and bearing the stamp of 
aristocracy. The Captain was in a 
happy mood; he did not seem to be 
aware of the danger he ran, at any 
rate he never thought of it; and 
quite an ironical smile played on his 
lips as he said: 

“ Well, I will wait for Monsieur 
le Préfet, although I am very tired 
myself.” 

A few minutes afterwards a bell 
was rung, and the affable old gen- 
tleman said, addressing Smith : 

“The Prefect is ready to see you 
now. Will your Excellency kindly 
follow me?” 

He conducted the Captain across 
another room, hung with heavy 
crimson tapestry, and brilliantly lit 
up in every corner. He raised one 
of the curtains, and, after knocking 
at a little baize-covered door, he 
opened it, and Smith stood in the 
presence of the Prefect of Police, 
the terrible, the mighty Monsieur 
de Maupas. 

He did not look at all terrible 
just then. Prefects of Police are 
but mortals after all ; and Monsieur 
le Maupas looked very mortal in- 
deed in a crimson and yellow dress- 
ing-gown, black velvet slippers, and 
a smoking cap of the same material. 

The chamber in which he re- 
ceived the Captain seemed to be a 
sort of private reception-room, half 
office, half library, richly, and at the 
same time neatly furnished. A mag- 
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nificent silver coffee-service stood 
on the table, and a very fine cup of 
Sevres porcelain was filled with the 
fragrant beverage. 

There was a second gentleman in 
the room, # much younger man 
than the Prefect, and, like Smith, 
in evening dress, 

“T have to apologize, my Lord, 
to receive you in this style” said 
the Prefect, pointing to his gown 
and cap; “ but I was just about to 
retire for the night when your visit 
was announced to me. May I ask 
how I come to be so honoured.” 

“I would wish to speak with you 
privately, Monsieur,” replied Smith, 
making a motion of pointing out the 
presence of the third person in the 
room. “It is important that what 
I have to tell you should be heard 
only by yourself, Monsieur le Pré- 
fet.” 

“Oh,” replied the latter, with a 
smile, “this gentleman is my con- 
fidential private secretary. I have 
no secrets before him.” He evi- 
dently did not like to be left alone, 
even with so aristocratic a visitor as 
Lord Carnsborough.” 

“ If you desire that this gentleman 
should be present during our inter- 
view, I have no objection,” said 
Smith quietly. “ It will remain for 
you to decide if Monsieur should 
hear what I have to tell you.” 

Monsieur de Miupas began to be 
displeased. He dil not like being 
addressed in thix cavalier fashion. 
However, his politeness overcame 
his ill-humour, and, placing a chair 
on the other side of the table for the 
Captain, he said : 

“ Very well. | am at your ser- 
vice now, my Lor. I beg you will 
proceed.” 

Smith heaved « big sigh. 
ordeal was abou to 
How would it en? 

* T must tell y:u first of all, Mon- 
sieur le Préfet,” |.c said as calmly 
as if he were relatin. an anecdote to 


His 


commence. 
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a circle of friends, “that I am a col- 
lector of curiosities, manuscripts, 
autographs, and all things of that 
sort; I buy things that strike me as 
interesting at very high prices, for 
money is no object to me when 
my hobby is concerned.” He paused 
for a moment, and looked the Pre- 
fect full in the face to see, if pos- 
sible, what effect his address had 
produced. Monsieur de Maupas, 
however, did not move a muscle. 

“I know Englishmen are often 
given to habits of this sort,” he said, 
smiling again. ‘“ 1 am all attention 
to hear you further, my Lord.” 

* Well,” continued Smith, ** you 
must know that in my peregrina- 
tions I pick up a great many curious 
and interesting things. I have pa- 
pers bearing the autograph signa- 
tures of the great Emperor, of the 
Prince President, of Queen Hor- 
tense, of the Empress Josephine, 
of Metternich, of Robespierre, of 
his Holiness the Pope, of Marat, of 
Lamartine and many others. You 
see I have quite an assortment.” 
He paused again, and looked at the 
Prefect. 

“This is,no doubt, very interest- 
ing,’said Monsieur de Maupas rather 
impatiently ; “but really, my lord, 
you will forgive me for saying that 
I cannot perceive how all this can 
be of importance either to me or to 
the State. 

“We are coming to the part 
which will interest you,” enjoined 
the Captain, who felt that he had 
gained a point. * You will coincide 
with me in deeming the matter 
of special importance. So I may 
tell you that among the auto- 
graphs which I have purchased, I 
am the possessor of one which bears 
your signature, which is in your 
handwriting, and, as I have it in 
my pocket, with your kind permis- 
sion I will read it to you.” He 
stopped again, and looked at Mon- 
sieur de Maupas. ‘The latter was 
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engaged in quietly sipping his coffee 
and puffing away at his cigarette. 
He did not even look at Smith. 

** Pray go on my lord,” he said 
simply—* I am all ears.” 

Our friend felt himself baffled by 
the calm and collected exterior of 
the Prefect of Police. He would 
have much preferred to see him 
jump up in a passion. But as there 
was no other way, he drew out his 
pocket book, from which he took a 
letter. He then threw another glance 
at the impassible Frenchman oppo- 
site. Monsieur never moved. The 
other man was sitting still like a 
statue, and looked as if he were 
asleep. 

“T may as well read the address 
of this letter to you, Monsieur le 
Préfet,” ejaculated the Captain 
rather flurriedly, before entering upon 
its contents. “ It is addressed to Ma- 
demoiselle Blanche de la Tailliére, at 
Surésnes, and it bears the postmark, 
Paris, 17th November, 1851.” 

Smith had spoken these words in 
a voice that was audible only across 
the table. The Prefect had lent an 
attentive ear, but at the same time 
he must have known how to master 
his feelings with a perfect control, 
for he said quietly, without moving 
from his seat— 

* You were right, my lord. Your 
judgment was correct when mine 
was at fault. I think I had better 
hear in private what you have to 
communicate to me. You may re- 
tire Monsieur le Capitaine,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the man whom he 
had styled his private secretary ; “I 
shall not require you any longer.” 

* I knew it,” murmured the Cap- 
tain, “that man was a Policeman 
after all.” However, it had hap- 
pened as Smith had hoped and ex- 
pected. He was now alone with the 
Prefect. He threw a hasty look 
around the room, assured himself 
that nobody could be hidden any- 
where, he noticed carefully that the 
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beli rope was at the further side of 
the room, and at least six paces from 
the Prefect’s chair, and he began to 
feel very hopeful indeed. 

* Will you kindly let me look at 
that letter, my lord,” exclaimed Mon- 
sieur de Maupas, hastily, when they 
were alone. “I am indeed inte- 
rested.” And he held out his hand. 

“T have no doubt you are inte- 
rested in the matter, Monsieur le 
Prefect,” said the Captain quietly, 
‘and that is the very reason why I 
came here to night. But you must 
bear in mind that I paid a very high 
price for this letter, and in my 
opinion it is very precious.” 

“T hope you do not mistrust me,” 
exclaimed the Prefect rather ill- 
humouredly. “Kindly let me have 
this letter.” 

“T will in a moment,” answered 
Smith without stirring, “ but I desire 
to have a conversation with you on 
the matter first.” 

The Prefect began to lose patience. 
“ Surely you cannot have come here 
my lord for the purpose of bargain- 
ing with me. I thought money was 
no object to you. However, I will 
give you double the sum you may 
have paid for it.” 

“You are mistaken, Monsieur le 
Prefect,” replied Smith, “totally 
mistaken. I did not come here 
with the intention of extorting money 
from you, for that seems to be the 
view you are taking of the affair. 
I came here for the purpose of effect- 
ing an exchange with you. I have 
told you that I am a collector of auto- 
graphs. I have your signature here. 
You see it is your writing,” he added, 
showing the letter to the Prefect who 
devoured it with his eyes, but with- 
out letting it pass from his hands. 
“You know the letter, I am cer- 
tain,” he continued. “ Now it does 
not at all matter to me whether I 


‘have a whole letter in your hand- 


writing, or only your signature. My 
proposal isthis. I will give you this 
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letter which you are eager to possess, 
as I see, if in return you will sign 
your name at the bottom of a blank 
sheet of paper, and hand that to me 
in exchange.” The Prefect jumped 
up. 
Ms My signature in blank,” he ex- 
claimed. “Impossible! you do not 
know what you are asking.” 

“ Well, if you do not care to make 
the exchange,” said the Captain, 
with a quiet shrug of the shoulder, 
“I will simply keep my letter, and 
you will keep your signature. There 
is nothing lost, and nothing gained 
then.” And he made a movement 
to getup. The Préfet stopped him. 

“Do you know, my lord,” said 
Monsieur de Maupas, “that I con- 
sider your conduct very suspicious ?” 

“ Do you indeed?” replied Smith 
quietly, feeling for something iz his 
pocket. 

“ Yes, I do,” enjoined the Prefect, 
in a louder voice, but still audible 
in |the room only, “and further, I 
think I had better have you de- 
tained.” 

And he made a step towards the 
bell. 

But the Captain was up and upon 
him like a flash of lightning, and 
holding a double-barrelled pistol, 
fully cocked and capped, point blank 
in the Prefect’s face, he said :— 

* You will do nothing of the sort, 
Monsieur le Préfet. You will sit 
down quietly and listen to me, and 
speak without raising your voice 
above a whisper; and, above all, 
you will make no attempt to ap- 
proach that bell. For, my dear 
Monsieur de Maupas, I should be 
extremely sorry if you were so im- 
prudent as to compel me to blow 
your brains out, by doing any of 
the things I have warned you not 
to do. Now sit down and let us 
have a chat, like two sensible men. 

The Prefect, who trembled in 
every limb, sat down without say- 
ing aword. He had caught a Tartar. 
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‘“ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re” with 
a very novel and original variation. 


Tue Captain continued to hold the 
pistol pointed at the Prefect. 

“Take this thing away,” said 
the latter; with a shiver, “it might 
go off by accident. I give you my 
word of honour as a gentleman that 
T will do as you have asked me.” 

“ Ah, but that is not sufficient,” 
exclaimed the Captain, who saw 
that he was master of the situation. 
It would be easy for you to comply 
with my request now, for you could 
have me arrested before I set foot in 
the street. No, jacta est alea, I 
must have my arrangements tho- 
roughly complete before I surrender 
my position. You must give me 
your word of honour, Monsieur le 
Préfet, and I know that you always 
keep it faithfully and implicitly, for 
every one of the following condi- 
tions: You will let me part from 
here unchallenged, and you will 
pass me to the street yourself. You 
will promise not to have me ar- 
rested, nor followed, nor searched for, 
to have inquiries made concern- 
ing me, and if you or any of your 


officers should ever come across ~ 


me, you will forget what has 
happened to-night, and obliterate 
it totally from your memory. In 
fact, you must give me a complete 
amnesty beforehand, and guarantee 
my security if ever you should 
meet me again. Neither will yon 
make use of the knowledge you may 
gain about me by my coming here 
in any way soever.” 

“T see I must surrender uncondi- 
tionally,” said the Prefect, with a 
sickly smile. ‘I was caught in the 
trap by my own over-confidence and 
carelessness. I give you my word 
of honour upon each and every of 
the points you require from me. 
And I will keep my word like a 
gentleman. I hope that will satisfy 
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you. Now take the thing away 
from my face, if you please.” 

“TIT am glad to see that you are 
so reasonable,” rejoined Smith, un- 
cocking his pistol, and placing it in 
his pocket. “Now we can treat 
about this matter like men of busi- 
ness. If you think it worth while 
to give me your blank signature for 
this letter, you can have it; if not, 
I will keep it and go.” 

‘What on earth do you want 
with my signature?” retorted Mon- 
sieur de Maupas. ‘How am I to 
know what you are going to fill it 
up with ?” 

“ That will be my affair,” replied 
the captain. “I have trusted to 
your word of honour—you may 
trust to mine. You may also know 
me now by myrightname. Having 
your pledge I do not think my 
incognito any longer necessary. I 
am not Lord Carnsborough—but I 
am Captain Henry Smith formerly 
an officer in the East Indian Service. 
And I will give you my word as an 
officer, and a gentleman that I will 
put nothing over your signature, 
nor cause anything to be put there 
that will prejudice or injure you in 
the least. But you must pledge 
yourself to accept and respect your 
signature, as given of your own free 
will, and you must add to it the 
official stamp which I see lying on 
the table here.” 

“T dare say I must comply with 
your wish and do as you ask me,” 
said the Prefect after a moment’s 
reflection. “1 want that letter. 
By the bye, how did you get hold 
of it? A week ago I had it safe in 
my pocket.” _ 

“You must really excuse me 
from answering your question,” 
replied Captain Smith. “ You 
eannot expect me to give you the 
name of the person through whose 
instrumentality I possess this valu- 
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able and compromising document ; 
and now that we thoroughly under- 
stand one another, suppose, we effect 
our exchange.” 

Monsieur de Maupas teok up a 
sheet of paper and wrote his name 
at the bottom. Then he stamped 
it with the official seal, that was 
lying before him and handed it to 
the captain, who gave him the letter 
in return. 

The moment Monsieur de Maupas 
held in his hand the paper he so 
coveted, he opened it, and after 
satisfying himself of its genuineness 
he tore it up into a hundred little 
pieces. Then he etepped towards 
the bell rope. 

“‘ Ob,” thought the captain, “ if 
he is going to break faith with me, 
after all!” and he jumped up 
hastily, and put his hand into his 
breast pocket. The Prefect noticed 
the movement, and smiled. 

“You are a very desperate man, 
Captain,” he said, “but I alwayskeep 
my word. You have nothing to 
fear from me and the blank signa- 
ture which you hold shall be re- 
spected. But you must excuse me 
from coming down stairs with you. 
Iam really very tired. My secre- 
tary who is outside—the real one 
not the person you saw here—will 
conduct you to the street. You will 
excuse me, will you not Monsieur? 
and he pulled the bell. 

A few minutes afterwards, the 
Captain stood again on the Pont 
Neuf. Once in the fresh air the 
excitement which had sustained him 
in the Rue de Jerusalem was 
wanting, and his nerves began to 
give way. He had to lean against 
the pedestal of the statue of the 
great Henri for support. But that 
was only momentary. He had 
gained his prize and was safe. 

And he retraced his steps to the 
Boulevard Montmartre. 
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THE WORLD’S VERDICT. 


WHEN, inspired by the cause of progress, 

The ingenious mind creation’s depths has rack’d, 
And, to its in darkness shrouded fastness, 

Some by silent nature hidden power has tracked ; 
By his new discov’ry blighting 

Dogmas of some ancient, rotten, school, 

Then the learned squabble righting, 

Men will say of him: ‘“‘He is a fool!” 


When some heart that but in love is beating, 
And that suffers at the sight of misery, 

Will not bear the avaricious spirit’s cheating, 
Giving to the poor. the body’s property. 
Then, astonished at such action, 

Thinking him his madness’ suffering tool, 

All the world will be one faction, 

And will say of him: ‘He is a fool!” 


When a man of mind, yet free from tarnish, 

Places trust in men who style themselves his friends, 
When they soil his reputation’s varnish, 

Ere the dream of all their lying friendship ends ; 
Then the world, in wanton jeering, 

As a balm his fev'rish brow to cool, 

Saith, at his misfortune sneering: 

‘Served him right! Why, he is such a fool!” 


When the labourer, the clerk, the peasant, 

Leaves his work for couatry, home, and hearth to fight, 
When he deems the campaign's hardships pleasant, 

Gives his limbs, his blood, to gain his sireland’s right ; 
When the victim of the battle, 

Is found dying in the gory pool, 

Then in knavish cowards’ prattle, 

Worldly men will say: ‘‘ He is a fool!” 


When the poet, in his garret dreaming, 

Singing love, great heroes’ deeds, immortal truth, 
Spreads his fiery mind’s ethereal gleaming, 

Till the earthball glitters with the star of youth; 
Then the lowly bard despising, 

Loudly braying as the stubborn mule, 

Men will cry, in anger rising: 

‘*Do not listen! He is but a fool!” 
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THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 


WHEN first in childhood’s happy days 
I gambolled, blithe and free, 

My shelter from the sun’s bright rays 
Was ‘neath this old oak tree. 

The notes of the cuckoo borne on the gale, 
The song of the skylark on wing, 

The waving meadows, the call of the rail, 
All told of advancing spring. 


But few short years had passed away 
When once again I stood 

Beneath the tree I loved to play, 
In childhood’s sportive mood. 

The swallows swiftly flying by, 
The rich, and rip’ning corn, 

The dark blue of the distant sky, 
All spoke of the summer’s morn. 


In after years once more I rest 
Beneath the old oak’s shade, 
With worldly thoughts and care oppressed : 
All youthful memories fade. 
As russet leaves around me rain, 
And at my feet are cast, 
A feeling comes o'er me akin to pain, 
At the blighting autumnal blast. 


Again I sought, as I was wont, 

The shelter of my much-loved haunt, 

A withered trunk alone to find 

The lightning stroke had left behind; 
And in the still and frosty air 
Methought I heard the word “ Prepare !" 
Spring, Summer, Autumn,—all are past, 
And cold grey Winter's come at last. 


J. P. PENNEFATHER. 
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A DRAMATIC NOTE. 


Et tu (quod superest miseris) sperare memento, 
Et tua magnanimo pectore vince mala ; 

Nec dubites quandoque frui melioribus annis, 
Atque iterum patrios posse videre lares.—MILTon. 


We are not enthusiastic admirers of 
the school of novelists and dramatic 
authors to which Mr. Wilkie Collins 
belongs. We cannot go into ecstacies 
over works which, with many words 
and long phrases, try their best to 
cheat the heart of its due by appealing 
to the passions and to the senses. We 
are not inclined to weep over the fate 
of model heroes and heroines, so super- 
naturally gifted, so superhumanly good, 
that in comparison with them, we are 
bound to feel how awfully wicked we 
are, and that no matter what we may 
do, we cannot reach their standard of 
purity and sanctity. We prefer to see 
the author take the broad view of the 
world as it is; of men and women as 
they really are, with all their faults, 
their many shortcomings, and their 
few virtues; we would rather see him 
paint everyday life, instead of showing 
us a scene which may, perhaps, happen 
once in a century,—instead of pointing 
out a man or woman the like of whom 
may, perhaps, be met with on this ter- 
restrial globe, but who surely, like 
angels’ visits, would be few and far 
between. 

We are aware that literary produc- 
tions of this class are decidedly popular 
just now; they are “the fashion,” like 
the invisible bonnets and the pale 
moss-green ribbed silk ; they are ‘‘ the 
fashion,” as ‘* golden hair” was a couple 
of years ago; they are ‘“‘ the fashion,” 
like the cut of a morning coat or the 
shape of a hat. And no doubt “the 
fashion” pays, and novelists taking the 
substantial view of the question, lay 
their brains at the feet of ‘‘ fashion’s” 
altar. But popular favour is fickle as a 
maiden during her first season ; to-day 
she follows the one, to-morrow she 
grants her caresses to the other. So 
it may come that the fashionable, the 
word-wealthy sentimentalists of the 


* 

day, who are looked upon as prodigies 
now, may appear simply sentimentalists 
to-morrow, and stripped of their mean- 
ingless phrasing, may be taken at their 
real value, which can only be arrived 
at by comparing them with the bold, 
the energetic, the fearless realists, who 
instructed and amused the last genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, in “New Mag- 
dalen,” has stepped aside from his more 
accustomed path, and has, in Mercy 
Merrick, given us a character which, 
not being so far-fetched as many of 
his creations, is within the bounds of 
common probability, and for this reason 
we are inclined to think that the ap- 
proval which the public has bestowed 
upon his production is well merited.— 
We donot dispute that all Mr. Collins’ 
works are excellent reading as far as 
the wording of the sentences is con- 
cerned ; we have no desire of casting 
a doubt upon the elegance of his 
phraseology ; it is just by these means 
that he manages to deceive the heart 
by pleasing the ear; but we want to 
point out that, whilst the popular 
author has generally been led astra 
by that very versatility through whic 
he has become fashionable, in the case 
of his last production he has contrived 
simply to make good use of it, and not 
to abuse it at the expense of reality. 
It is, therefore, that we consider the 
‘““New Magdalen” Mr. Collins’ best 
creation ; not outraging the bounds of 
probability ; and, that point once se- 
cured, there can be no doubt of Mr. 
Collins’ intrinsic merits. 

The “‘ New Magdalen ” has been pro- 
duced as a drama in a prologue and 
three acts at the Olympic Theatre, 
under the direction of Miss Ada Caven- 
dish, who plays the part of the heroine 
—simply to perfection. 

Mercy Merrick is a young woman 
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who has fallen,—fallen low, indeed. 
She has seen the inside of the prison, 
and of the refuge. But for all that, 
the sacred fire which illumines the soul 
of the pure, the virtuous woman is not 
extinct in her bosom; it glimmers 
under the crust of superficial sin, it 
struggles to break through the obstacle, 
—and it is fanned to a blaze by the 
heart-searching sermon of a clergyman, 
the Rev. Julian Gray (Mr. Archer), 
whose words have a great effect upon 
Mercy Merrick. ‘They speak to her of 
the eternal wercy,—they tell her that 
for one sinner who repenteth there is 
more joy in heaven than for many 
saints, and that no man or woman is so 
bad that they may not hope to be 
forgiven. Mercy Merrick places the 
preacher’s words in the innermost 
shrine of her heart, and she struggles 
to regain her honest name, to atone for 
past failings. But all the world is 
against her; the finger of scorn is 
pointed mockingly at her; and she is 
glad indeed when, at the outbreak of 
the Franco-German war, the post of a 
nurse to the sick and wounded is as- 
signed to her. 

Thus in the prologue we find her, at 
the commencement of the great war, in 
a lonely cottage on the French and 
German frontier. She wears the in- 
signia of charity and mercy,—the red 
cross on the white ground,—and with 
that badge on her arm she feels that 
she may do good without being scorned ; 
—the wounded, the dying, would ask 
no questions whether the hand that 
smoothed their pillow, and that gave 
them the cooling drink, was stainless 
or not ;—they would not shrink from 
her touch, Still she feels, and severely, 
that all the rest of the world is shut 
out from her grasp, that she has no 
hope beyond the alleviation of human 
suffering. The dramatist introduces us 
at the same time to another character, 
whose presence at that out-of-the-way 
place at that time is rather inexpli- 
cable, or, perhaps, we forget how it 
happened. Migs Grace Roseberry (Miss 
Ernstone) is the orphan daughter of a 
colonel in the British army, a true blue- 
blooded patrician, who is on her road 
to London with letters of introduction 
to her relative, Lady Janet Roy (Mrs. 
St. Henry), whom she has never seen. 
She is overtaken by a storm, and, being 
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thoroughly drenched, finds shelter in 
that cottage, and Mercy Merrick lends 
her some of her own garments whilst 
those of Miss Roseberry are drying. 
A conversation ensues, in which Grace 
tells Mercy Merrick her story, whilst 
the latter relates her own. She hopes 
to find some commiseration at the hands 
of her guest, who, however, refrains 
from offering the slightest consolation, 
from showing the least sympathy at 
her tale of sorrows. 

In the meanwhile the Germans attack 
the French ; a fight ensues; the mus- 
ketry rattles around the hut, the bullets 
crash through the window and sing 
about the room; one of them strikes 
Miss Roseberry on the head, and she 
falls down lifeless. The French are 
forced to retire, and the surgeon, who 
takes a hurried look at the wounded 
girl, declares that she is dead, and that, 
therefore, he can do nothing for her. 
Then comes the moment of Mercy 
Merrick's temptation. She has no hope 
in the world, earthly happiness is barred 
for ever to her, her good name is gone. 
She looks at the woman lying there, 
pale and cold; that woman had hopes 
—life was like an open book to her, full 
of pleasures, bright and sunny as a 
summer day. Why should she not 
take the dead woman's place? The 
latter wore her linen, marked ‘‘ Mercy 
Merrick ;”” the French were gone; 
the Germans knew nothing of her, and 
what harm could accrue to that corpse 
from being buried as Mercy Merrick, 
whilst the living woman assumed the 
name of Grace Roseberry, and entered 
upon a new life, without stain of guilt, 
with all its hopes and joys. ‘The letters 
of introduction were in the pocket of 
the dead woman’s cloak; she had said 
that no one knew her in London, that 
all her a¢équaintances were in Canada 
—why not risk it ?—why not grasp that 
chance of a new and pure existence? 
‘The temptation proves too strong for 
her; she arms herelf with Grace Rose- 
berry’s letters, and as the Germans 
halt before the door Mercy Merrick 
has made up her mind. She will be 
Grace Roseberry in future. Witn the 
German surgeon, who enters the cot- 


-tage, comes also the war correspondent 


of an English newspaper, Mr. Horace 
Holmcroft (Mr. C. H. Peveril), who 


offers to obtain and obtains an order 
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for her to pass through the Germa. 
lines under the name of Grace Rose- 
berry. During that time the German 
surgeon has examined the real Grace 
Roseberry’s wound, and whilst the 
French doctor had certified to her 
death, the Teuton says that he finds 
life—life suspended by pressure on the 
brain. He hopes to save her existence 
and reason both by an operation, 
which he at once undertakes, and the 
curtain falls at the end of the prologue 
at the moment when the surgeon de- 
clares that he has snatched Grace 
Roseberry from the clutches of death. 
Here we have nothing unnatural. 
The sentiment displayed is very human 
—human by reason of its very failings. 
The poor girl exposed to the tempta- 
tion, is conquered by circumstances 
which dazzle her with the bright vista 
she creates in her day-dreams in ex- 
change for the gloom that would other- 
wise await her. Then the period is 
well chosen, and the scene well laid. 
One can hardly think of anything 
more affecting than Mercy Merrick’s 
tale of misfortune given with pathos 
and tearless simplicity by Miss Caven- 
dish. Grace Roseberry, the haughty, 
high-bred young lady, does not engage 
our sympathies half as much, in spite 
of her misfortune, as the poor, home- 
less girl, just fresh from the Refuge. 
An interval of four months has 
elapsed before the rising of the cur- 
tain in the first act. We are in Lon- 
don, in the mansion of Lady Janet 
Roy. ‘The fraud has been successfully 
accomplished. Mercy Merrick has in- 
troduced herself as Grace Roseberry, 
and the warm-hearted, motherly Lady 
Janet has received her with open arms, 
and treated her as a daughter. And 
Mercy has tried her best to prove her- 
self worthy of the station she has 
managed to gain, She impresses every- 
body very favourably. Lady Janet 
says that she blesses the day when 
Mercy set foot in her house; and 
Horace Holmcroft, who has returned 
from the war, and who is also a rela- 
tive of Lady Roy, has fallen in love 
with Mercy, and she consenting, is 
engaged to marry her. He is impa- 
tient to have the nuptial knot tied as 
soon as possible, and he enlists Lady 
Janet's efforts on his behalf. Mercy 
Merrick feels very heavily the weight 
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of the fraud she has committed and 

still practising. But she thinks she 
is not harming anybody. That dead 
woman has nothing to lose, therefore 
why should she repine? At this junc- 
ture, the Rev. Julian Gray appears 
upon the scene. He is a nephew of 
Lady Janet’s, and the same clergyman 
whose sermon so powerfuliy affected 
Mercy some time previously, wuen she 
was yet inmate of a Refuge. Of 
course, he does not know her, but she 
knows him very well, and she dreads 
meeting him, as she thinks that he 
would read her secret in her eyes, or 
wrench it from her by the force of his 
eloquent persuasion. They meet, how- 
ever, without any very great result, 
except that the clergyman forms a 
favourable opinion of Mercy ; but when 
Lady Janet tells him that the fair 
stranger’s name is Grace Roseberry, 
he is startled, because, as he tells his 
noble relative, a woman who had been 
in the hospital of Mannheim under 
treatment for a wound in the head— 
who had long been delirious, and whom 
the doctors thought to be mad—had 
been sent to London by the English. 
Consul with recommendations ,to him 
That woman, whose linen was marked 
‘‘ Mercy Merrick,” and who had not 
a fraction of a document about her, 
persisted in stating that she was not 
Mercy Merrick, but Grace Roseberry, 
and that she had a relative in London, 
who would receive her with open arms 
if she presented herself to her. He 
expected that woman that very day, 
and he enjoined Lady Janet to admit 
and see her. Lady Janet indignantly 
refuses. The woman is evidently mad; 
why should she expose Grace, her 
Grace, to the pain of meeting a person 
who made pretensions to her name, 
and who was either an impostor or a 
lunatic? The real Grace Roseberry, 
however, is admitted after all, upon 
the entreaty of Julian Gray, and she 
tells her story, which is utterly dis- 
believed by everybody in the house, 
including Mr. Gray; all taking the 
more charitable view of thinking her 
mad. Her haughty, sarcastic, and 
nearly insolent conduct has a great 
deal to do with it; and when at las 
she discovers that another has taken 
her place, she demands to be confronted 
with her, Lady Janet requests her to 
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leave the house, under pain of being 
compelled to do so by the servants. 
At that moment Mercy Merrick enters, 
and on seeing the real Grace Roseberry, 
falls fainting into her lover’s arms, and 
the curtain drops. 

Here again we have nothing to com- 
plain of, nothing except the unprepos- 
sessing, the nearly repulsive way in 
which the character of Grace Roseberry 
is drawn. She, never for a moment, 
enlists our sympathies, but rather 
alienates them by her vituperative lan- 
guage and sharp, nearly unladylike, 
demeanour. Mr. Collinsought not to 
have forgotten that this woman, who 
was so cruelly wronged, was, according 
to his own plot, born and bred a lady ; 
but he shows nothing at all ladylike 
about her. Had the natural position of 
the two women been reversed, the con- 
trast would not have been stronger. We 
consider it forced, unnatural, and one 
of those mistakes into which authors of 
Mr. Wilkie Coliins’ school are bound to 
fall the moment they enter their usual 
course. It is one of the penalties of 
strained sentimentality, and as insur- 
mountable tothe sentimentalist asa five- 
barred gate to aShetland pony. Miss 
Cavendish’s acting is again lifelike and 
true, she is gentleness itself, and makes 
a fit set-off to Mr. Archer’s manly, plain 
and natural style, which places both 
actor and actress in the front rank of 
their profession. Mrs. St. Henry looks 
the very picture of the noble lady she 
represents, and acts her part with a 
grace and calmness which suits her very 
well. 

The second act tells us how Mercy’s 
fainting-fit has been accounted for by 
the fact of her having met a woman 
whom she thought dead. All the family 
believe in her as firmly as ever, including 
Mr. Gray, who, strange to say, has also 
fallen in love with her Knowing her 
to be engaged to his old schoolmate, he 
tries to repress his affection, but he con- 
fesses all to his aunt, Lady Janet. 
Mercy appears upon the scene again, 
and knowing the woman she has sup- 

lanted to be alive, she is heavily pressed 

y remorse. She asks Horace Holm- 
croft if he would marry her, if she were 
not Grace Roseberry, but simply a vir- 
tuous girl, without rank or station in 
society, and he replies in the negative ; 
his mother would not consent to such a 
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“mion. What is she todo? Give up 
her position, give up her luxuries, give 
up all the hope of life, to return to the 
streets and the refuge? She would 
have to do that, if. she were to confess 
her deceit, so that the true Grace Rose- 
berry might take her place. ‘The latter 
has been warned not to enter the pre- 
mises again, and arrangements have 
been made to have her quietly arrested 
and conveyed to an asylum, if she should 
venture to revisit Lady Roy’s premises. 
Mercy Merrick again enters into con- 
versation with Julian Gray, and the 
preacher’s eloquence pierces her heart, 
and makes her strong to face the bitter 
fight ; it nerves her to confess her fraud 
and to give up- everything for con- 
science’s sake, She tells him that she is 
Mercy Merrick. Just then Grace Rose- 
berry, who has managed to elude the 
lodge-keeper’s vigilance, enters the 
place. Julian Gray has left, and the two 
women stand face to face. Mercy 
Merrick hasresolved to make atonement 
—she tells it to the woman she has sup- 
planted; but the latter is so insolent, 
so arrogant, so heartless in her exac- 
tions, that the crushed worm turns 
and stings, and Mercy Merrick, goaded 
to madness, refuses to carry out her 
resolve ; the true Grace Roseberry is 
mad only, and nothing can shake the 
family’s belief in Mercy’s identity ; 
she defies her, and a policeman in 
plain clothes is called in to arrest 
Grace. But when the trysting moment 
comes, when the hand of law is 
stretched out to confine the true niece 
of Lady Janet in a madhouse,—then 
Mercy Merrick cannot continue her 
fraud—conscience proves too strong, 
and she rescues Miss Roseberry from 
her perilous position. 

When the curtain is raised for the 
third act, Mercy has promised to ex- 
plain her position and the reason why 
she prevented Grace's arrest. She has 
resolved to give up everything, to con- 
fess everything, to make a thorough 
atonement, and toreinstate the true Miss 
Roseberry in the position, which she 
has usurped. She has written to the 
matron of the refuge where she formerly 
resided, and awaits the answer. Horace 
Holmcroft has thought to perceive 
undue familiarity between his affianced 
bride and Julian Gray. He reproaches 
the clergyman severely, and when the 
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telegraphic message arrives, which in- 
forms Mercy that the matron is willing 
to receive her, the poor girl naturally 
hands the paper to the man who 
already holds her secret. An affecting 
scene ensues, but when Horace finds 
that the woman whom he loves is an 
impostor, he turns from her, and has 
not even the heart to take her hand in 
farewell. ‘Then Lady Janet enters 
with Grace Roseberry, and Mercy con- 
fesses her fraud. Lady Roy does not 
repel her, however, as her quondam 
lover did; she has given her a mother’s 
love, and affectionately kisses her brow. 
And when Grace says with ill-fitting 
insolence: ‘‘ Well, Lady Janet, I await 
your apologies,” the good, kind-hearted 
woman, tells her that she would require 
Grace’s indulgence very much, for 
although she would keep her promise 
to Miss Roseberry’s father, to take care 
of his child, she could never give her 
the affection she had lavished upon 
Mercy Merrick, And Grace Roseberry 
completely estranges what little sym- 
pathy we had for her then by saying 
that she did not care a bit for that, 
she wanted her position, that was 
all. 

The closing scene leaves Mercy and 
Julian Gray alone. They have fled 
from her, all but he. She is about 
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to return to the streets, but he detains 
her as a jewel, priceless and match- 
less. What is nobler, he says, than a 
woman who has the courage to give u 
everything for the sake of truth an 
conscience? He tells her that he 
loves her, and lays his heart at her 
feet. What will the world say? asks 
Mercy; and he replies: ‘‘ What will 
the world give me in exchange for 
you?” 

The sentiment expressed here is 
noble indeed. The final scene is the 
most beautiful portion of the whole 
play. It conveys a far greater lesson 
than even the whole story, for if that 
woman faced the storms of life for the 
sake of right and justice, if she gave 
up everything and was ready to meet 
not death, but what was worse, the 
tortures of a life without hope or joy, 
it was as noble on the part of the 
preacher to act according to his sermon, 
and not only to bring the sinner to 
repentance, but to raise her up in the 
moment of her trial—her glory ! 

As we have said before, we consider 
this to be Mr. Wilkie Collins’ best 
creation. It has only the one fault we 
have pointed out. If he could give us 
more work like this, we might be more 
easily reconciled to his various short- 
comings in other things. 


OF OLD. 


Of old on flanks of Ararat, 
Wrapt in prophetic mind, 

Time, idle poet, smiling sat, 
Wove empires for mankind. 


Of old from calm Olympic height 
Apollo sang, and Troy, 
Blazed into temples, sprang to light, 


A city and a joy. 


Of old from Pisgah’s peaks of Faith 
Man’s eye to Heaven turned. 

Sinai’s scalp see lightning scathe ! 
God’s face on Moses burned. 


Hill of the hills of song myth creed, 
Sweet Calvary divine, 

Conqueror, vine-clad slopes now bleed 
Thine eucharistic wine ! 


Rosert Batson. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


(1) Calendar of State Papers, and 
Manuscripts relating to English Affairs, 
existing in the Archives and Collec- 
tions of Venice, and other Libraries of 
Northern Italy. Vol. V. 1534-1554. 
Edited by Rawpon Brown. 

(2.) Historical Papers and Letters from 
Northern Registers. Edited by JAMES 
Rate, M.A. 

(3.) Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, Spe- 
culum Ecclesiz, §c. Edited by J. S. 
Brewer, M.A., &c., &c. Vol, IV. 

(4.) Registrum Palatinum Dunelmeuse. 
Edited by Sir T. D. Harpy, D.C.L., 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Re- 
cords. Vol. I. London: Longman & 
Co., and others. 

These are additional volumes of the 
great national series of Record Publi- 
cations, and we cannot commend too 
highly the evident labour and care be- 
stowed on their production, and which 
refiects great credit on all concerned. 

The first in the above list forms the 
fifth volume of the “* Venetian Series,” 
and contains a great deal of informa- 
tion illustrative of a very critical period 
in English history. The details sup- 
plied respecting Cardinal Pole, repre- 
sent his character in a more favourable 
point of view than it has been generally 
regarded. In his preface, Mr. Rawdon 
Brown, says: ‘‘ from the day Reginald 
Pole entered himself as a student at 
Padua, in 1521, until his final depar- 
ture from the Lake of Garda, towards 
England in 1553, my belief is that he 
did more to maintain the repute of his 
country for high breeding, scholarship, 
integrity, and consistency, than any 
other Englishman I ever heard of.” 
His candidature for the Chair of St. 
Peter was highly creditable to Pole. 
He would have been, it appears, cer- 
tainly elected Pope, had it not been for 
the hostility of the Cardinals in the 
French interest, and the fears others 
entertained that he would repress the 
manifold abuses that were then accu- 
mulating disgrace on the papacy, and 
facilitating the Lutheran reformation. 
Dandolo, the Venetian Ambassador, at 


Rome, writing to his Senate, says :— 
‘*The election of the Cardinal of Eng- 
land was beyond measure unpopular, 
because the Cardinals were convinced 
it would compel the Court of Rome to 
lead a new life, and withdraw to its 
spouse the Church, but that the virtu- 
ous minority desired it greatly.” Ina 
report, dated August 18, 1554, on Eng- 
land, sent to his Senate by Soranzo, Ve- 
netian Ambassador to Edward VI. and 
Queen Mary, we have personal descrip- 
tions of the two Queens, Mary and 
Elizabeth. Respecting the former, he 
says :— 


“The most serene Madame Mary is of 
low stature, with a red and white com- 
plexion, and very thin; her eyes are white 
and large, and her hair reddish; her face 
is round, with a nose rather low and wide ; 
and were not her age on the decline, she 
might be called handsome rather than the 
contrary. Sheisnot ofastrongconstitution, 
and of late she suffers from headache, and 
serious affection of the heart, so that she 
is often obliged to take medicine, and also 
to be blooded. She is of very spare diet, 
and never eats till 1 or 2 p.m., although 
she rises at daybreak, when after saying 
her prayers, and hearing mass in private, 
she transacts business incessantly, until 
after midnight, when she retires to rest.” 


Of Elizabeth he says :— 


“She is now about 21 years old; her 
figure and face are very handsome, and 
such an air of dignified majesty pervades 
all her actions that no one can fail to sup- 
pose sheis a queen. She isa good Greek 
and Latin scholar, and besides her native 
tongue, she speaks Latin, French, Spanish 
and Italian most perfectly ; and her man- 
ners are very modest and affable.” 


The second volume contains docu- 
ments of high historic interest, which 
are preserved at the three great eccle- 
siastical centres of the north of 


England, Carlisle, Durham, and York. 
The records of Carlisle and Durham 
are not very ample, but in the archie- 
iscopal registers of York, says Mr. 
ine, in his preface, ‘‘ the student in 
history, has a grand field of labour 
before him.” They commence in 1225, 
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and with the ‘exception of a break of 
ten years from 1256 to 1266, they are 
complete to the present time. In this 
volume will be found a large body of 
information illustrative of the border 
warfare that raged at times so fiercely 
between the English and the Scots. 

The third volume contains all that 
has survived of the celebrated ‘‘ Mirror 
of the Church,” by Giraldus, which has 
been most carefully edited by Mr. 
Brewer, who truly describes it in his 
very able preface as ‘‘ in many respects 
the most interesting, and in all respects 
the most unfortunate of his works.’’ 
Only one MS. of the work is known 
to exist, and Mr. Brewer thinks, there 
never was more than one, as no trace of 
another can be foundin any library at 
home or abroad. The MS, is full of 
errors of the transcriber, and was very 
carelessly kept by those into whose 
hands it fell, before it formed part of 
the Cottonian library. But even after 
that it was in great danger of being 
destroyed by a fire that seriously 
damaged the library when it was in 
Dean’s Yard, Westminister, before 
removal to the British Museum. “ In 
the second book,” says Mr. Brewer, 
‘* six chapters had disappeared before 
that untoward accident occurred. The 
heads of those were fortunately pre- 
served by Wharton, but the contents 
of the chapters had been lost even in 
his time.” ‘these mischances, con- 
tinues Mr, Brewer— 


“ have not tended to lighten the task of 
the editor. The shrivelled condition 
of the manuscript in some parts, its frag- 
mentary state in others, the mistakes of 
the transcriber, and the uncertainty of the 
punctuation, make it often difficult to 
determine the precise meaning of the 
author.” 

Making however, all due allowances 
for such drawbacks, we entirely agree 
with Mr. Brewer in his estimate of 
the merit and historical value of the 
work, In one respect only can Giraldus 
be regarded asa trustworthy authority, 
and that is where he describes the 
corruptions and views of the monastic 
orders, for we may take it that, not- 
withstanding his.prejudices, and addic- 
tion to exaggeration, he could not well 
present us with a fouler picture than 
the truth warranted. As Mr. Brewer 
observes, the contents of the work do 
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not correspond with the title. The 
«Speculum Eccelsiz,” isnot anadequate 
representation of the state of the 
Church in general, or of the Church of 
England in particular. To the condi- 
tion of the Church abroad, there is 
scarcely any allusion, although it was 
fast arriving at the dawn of a new and 
important epoch, when a candid retro- 
spect of its past history and future 
prospects, of its defeats and its con- 
quests, would have been extremely 
valuable to all readers. ‘The foreign 
travels of Giraldus, the countries he 
must have passed through, either in 
his enforced exile, or his: voluntary 
visits to the Court of Rome, gave him 
an excellent opportunity for the pre- 
paration of such a work had he felt 
inclined to enter upon it, But this 
never seems to have been his intention. 
Asa view of the condition of the Church 
at home the “Speculum Ecclesize” 
is equally disappointing. Of the state 
of the parochial clergy, and of their 
flocks, of the influence of their teaching 
on the morals, the manners, the educa- 
tion of the people, we learn next to 
nothing. ‘These are subjects which do 
not engage the attention of Giraldus. 
He is exclusively occupied with the 
enormities of the monastic bodies, 
their ambition, their wealth, their 
profusion, their wide and flagrant 
departure from the strict observance of 
their rules. And yet even here, large 
and luxurious as was the theme, the 
author is narrow, partial, and unsatis- 
factory. Chivalry and monasticism 
divided England as well as Europe 
between them. A comprehensive esti- 
mate of either of these great factors of 
medievai civilization might have 
worthily employed the pen of the his- 
torian. If he had been content to have 
held up to us the mirror of one only, 
we might have forgiven him for totally 
ignoring the other. But even of monas- 
ticism, he is not either a faithful or 
comprehensive chronicler, nor yet an 
earnest satirist. His picture of it is 
derived from the most contracted view, 
and the most meagre materials.” All 
this is no doubt quite true, yet Giral- 
dus remains invaluable for what is un- 
questionably faithful in his testimony, 
seasoned though it largely is with 
monkish malevolence, prejudice, and 
superstition. 
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The fourth volume comprises the 
first portion of the earliest register 
extant belonging to the Episcopal 
Palatinate of Durham. It is commonly 
called ‘‘ Kellawe’s Register,” because 
it contains the proceedings of the 
prelacy, both lay and ecclesiastical, 
during the period Richard Kellawe 
presided over the see of Durham. It 
might be called, says Sir Thomas 
Hardy, the earliest record of the 
Palatinate now known, as the original 
of the survey compiled in the year 
1183, by order of Hugh Pudsey, is no 
longer extant. Three copies of it, how- 
ever, are now existing, and were pro- 
bably made towards the close of the 
14th century. A fourth is said to be 
in the collection of manuscripts belong- 
ing to Lord Ashburnham, and to have 
been made as early as the year 1300: 
if this statement is correct, then the 
Asburnham copy of Pudsey’s survey is 
about 11 years older than “ Kellawe’s 
Register;” but the age of the Ashburn- 
ham manuscript is very questionable, 
and his lordship’s refusal to allow it to 
be inspected, prevents the possibility 
of its age being tested at present.” 
Such a statement going forth on so 
high an authority as Sir Thomas 
Hardy, and in a great national work, 
that will live while the world last, is 
not very greatly to the credit of Lord 
Ashburnham. The refusal to permit 
an inspection of his manuscript evinces 
a ‘“ dog-in-the-manger” spirit, which 
exhibits his lordship in anything but 
a magnanimous light, 

The preface to this volume contains 
a great deal of well-condensed valuable 
information, and indeed we cannot be- 
stow too much praise on the ability 
and care with which these publica- 
tions as a whole are edited. 





Summer Shade and Winter Sunshine 
By Rosa MacKENZIE Kerrie. Author. 
of “Smugglers and Forresters,” &c., 
&c. London: Samuel Tinsley.—This 
is a volume of poems by a lady, with 
a dedication that disarms criticism. It 
is ‘in special remembrance of kindness 
shown after my mother’s death ;” and, 

ersonally, ‘‘ to all those who, by their 
ove and friendship since that time 
have made me feel that life in God's 
beautiful world, in spite of many 
trials, is still precious and pleasant.” 
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We need only add that the poems 
possess very considerabla merit. 





Mary Desmond, and other Poems. By 
Nicsoias J.Gannon, Author of ‘‘ The 
O’Donaghue of the Lakes,” &c., &e. 
London ; Samuel Tinsley.—There is a 
good deal of the poetic element in this 
volume, and much that is creditable to 
Mr. Gannon’s taste and feeling. But 
though the disjecti membra poete may 
be plentiful, his fancy and skill in 
combining wants maturing. In ‘‘ Mary 
Desmond,” though the form of verse 
is not the best adapted for such a sub- 
ject, there are some vigorous and 
effective lines, with much that is 
otherwise. Mr. Gannon appears to us 
careless in his composition, else how 
can we account for him sending verses 
like the following to the printer. He 
is addressing the River Moy :— 


** As I gaze on thee gently flowing, 
Through the haze of decades gone, 

And behold thy bright breast glowing, 
In the kiss of the summer sun. 

O! the charms of the past come flinging 
Round my heart their amber loom, 

Like a swarm of bright flies winging 
Through a cavern’s chilling gloom.” 


Is this poetry, or mere faulty versifi- 
cation? What does ‘“‘amber loom”’ 
mean ? And then ‘the haze of de- 
cades ! We have certainly a profusion 
of imagery. Again, take this :— 
“ O, river so calmly gliding, 
I have looked on thy chafing flood, 
When its angry waves dividing 
Smote the shore witha giant thud ; 
When the crest of thy billows gleaming, 
Shot up with a stainless glow, 
Like the light of battle streaming 
O’er the frown of a warrior’s brow.” 


Here we have a confused heap of ima- 
gery that is really wonderful, because 
incomprehensible. We have first the 
yiver ‘* calmly gliding,” suggestive of 
peace, love, and charity, everything, 
in fact, that is pleasant. Then it be- 
comes a ‘chafing flood,” and the con- 
trast begins to appear; but a “ flood,” 
we think, does more, and is suggestive 
of more than mere “ chafing ”’—but let 
that pass, though “chafing” is hardly 
in keeping with the 


“angry waves dividing, 
Smote the shore with a giant thud.” 


A “giant thud”—a most expressive 
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phrase; the picture would be singu- 
larly incomplete without it. The Moy 
in a flood is not, we believe, a pecu- 
liarly pellucid river, yet Mr. Gannon 
must have found it so, for he observed 
when its angry waves dividing smote 
the shore with a giant thud, the crest 
of its 
«billows gleaming, 

Shot up with a stainless glow.” 
Like what? Why :— 
‘* Like the light of battle streaming, 

O’er the frown on a warrior’s brow.” 
What colour is the “light of battle ?” 
Is it a ‘‘ stainless glow ?” or isit correct 
to represent it as such, even by poetic 
licence in the use and abuse of lan- 
guage? Then, the “frown on the 
warrior’s brow ’’ completes the highly- 
wrought and chaste picture, and gives 
us a very correct and instructive re- 
presentation of the river Moy in a 
flood. Now, this may be all very 
natural and beautiful, but we confess 
our inability to appreciate it. No 
more than we can tie lines in memory 
of a favourite hunter :— 


‘Steed of the thunder deep, 
Steed of the lightning leap, 
Steed of the torrent sweep, 

Rest thee for ever.” 


We will not say to Mr. Gannon’s 
muse ‘‘rest thee for ever,’’ but assu- 
redly his favourite hunter must have 
been a very wonderful animal—truly, 
a modern Pegasus, and this may ac- 
count for a good deal that is singular 
in his strange, unearthly flights of 
fancy. 





The Lack of Gold. A Novel. By 
CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ‘‘ Robin 
Gray,” &c. London: H.S. King & 
Co.—We have in this volume a tale of 
Scottish life, told in a very unpretend- 
ing, yet most pleasing and effective 
manner. Mr, Gibbon writes naturally 
and agreeably. His characters are 
not mere fanciful creations, crudely 
imagined and artificially elaborated, 
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but appear in his pages as human flesh 
and blood, on the stage of ordinary 
daily life. The incidents of his story 
are well conceived, have a natural, 
healthful appearance, and violate no 
probabilities ; while he evinces a keen 
sense of the more subtle shades of 
character, and describes with a happy, 
graphic effect. We must praise, too, 
the style in which this work is brought 
out, We have, in one volume, with 
excellent typography, sufficient matter 
to make the conventional three-volume 
novel, with its ‘“‘ rivulet of type mean- 
dering through a meadow of margin,” 
and published at the ridiculous nominal 
price of 51s, 6d. It is time this at- 
tempted imposition was done away 
with, for it is altogether counter tothe 
publishing spirit of our age. By en- 
couraging publications brought out in 
the style of the one before us, the 
public, and novel readers, in particu- 
lar, will benefit themselves. 





Hodge-Podge. A Rhyme. London: 
Williams & Norgate.—If ‘ Hodge- 
Podge,” or, as we believe more pro- 
perly LHotch-Potch, means a dish of 
various ingredients messed together, 
after the manner of an Irish stew, then 
this volume answers to its name with a 
sufficient analogy.* We cannot ven- 
ture to affirm, however, that it will be 
found to combine in its own way the 
excellences characteristic of that ex- 
ceedingly savoury andfamous dish, In 
its variety of ingredients, indeed, there 
is nothing to be desired; it isin the 
artistic blending, which distinguishes 
the perfection of the modern cutsine as 
a profession, that a want is observable 
which a high order of poetic genius 
could alone supply. ‘Though we occa- 
sionally light upon a morsel tender and 
savoury enough, there is a general 
absence of relish that makes the repast, 
as a whole, rather primitive. 

The fact that the author has adopted 
the description of verse, immortalised by 
Byroninhis ‘‘ Beppo” and ‘‘ Don Juan,” 
is not in his favour. We do not mean 


* We have good authority in favour of Hotch-Potch, our national poet in his “ Ode 


to Don Miguel,” sings :— 


“Some authors, like Bayes, to the style and the matter 
Of each thing they write suit the way that they dine, 
Roast sirloin for Epic, broil'd devils for Satire, 

And Hotch-Potch and trifle for rhymes such as mine.” 
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that excellence is always to be confined 
to one standard, as on the authority of 
the old saw that ‘there is as good fish 
in the sea as ever were caught,” there 
is no reason why a genius even superior 
to Byron should not arise to witch the 
world with its marvellous fascinations. 
But, in the meantime, ordinary poets 
who adopt the peculiarly charming 
versification that Byron—if not the 
first to introduce in England— was cer- 
tainly the first to popularise and make 
famous, must necessarily labour under 
immense disadvantages by the very 
comparison their adoption of such verse 
naturally suggests. It requires the 
possession of more than ordinary 
poetic genius to surmount such disad- 
vantages ; hence, of the hundreds that 
have written after the Byronic model, 
how many have succeeded in obtaining 
popularity and fame? The great mis- 
take is made in thinking it is the form 
of verse, the style of composition that 
captivates. ‘The verse is but as the 
frame to the picture. Byron wrote in 
all styles. His power of versification 
was as versatile as his genius was great. 
As regards the peculiar style of verse 
in question it was his inexhaustible 
power of original thought, his varied 
imagination. great knowledge of life, 
commanding flow of language, rare 
skill, and felicity of expression, and ex- 
quisite humour which animated that 
verse, and madeitimmortal. This was 
the secret of Byron’s success. He im- 
mortalised the verse, not the verse him. 
And equally so the cause of failure on 
the part of those who adopt the same 
form of verse is that the true secret of 
poetic success does not lie in the mere 
harmonies of versification. 

The author of the volume before us 
has certainly made as successful an 
attempt in conveying his thoughts in 
what we may call Byronic verse, par 
excellence, as we remember to have 
met with. He presents us with 573 
stanzas treating of a great variety of 
mteresting subjects. His diction is 
entitled to praise. Itis terse, vigorous, 
and expressive, while the versification 
as a rule is correct, smooth, and agree- 
able. What is more, his muse, if 
satirical, is generally justly so. As a 


sample of his power, but by no means ° 


the best his volume affords, we quote 
some stanzas descriptive of a discussion 
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in Convocation on the proposed altera- 
tion of the Athanasian Creed :— 


“A Prelate rose. 
theology 
Equals his other str’ -es, perhaps sur- 
asses. 
The deepest questions now with least 
apology 
Are disinterred, and argued by all 
classes. 
What Plato left obscurest in ontology 
Is thought to-day more luminous than 


Man’s progress in 


glass is. 

Still one small question might be worth 
divining— 

What canvassing preceded all this sign- 
ing ? 

“On this His Grace produced and read a 
letter 

Penned by Lord Arrow, who had made 

inquiry, 

Throughout each working class (and none 
was better: 


Classes, whose eulogy can never tire ye: 
Classes, we daily flatter and unfetter :) 
And high and bye way answered, paved 
or miry, 
This writing had in it no hand extraneous, 
But all sprung up promiscuous and spon- 


taneous. 
“ Another prelate said—There had been 
found 
In Utrecht late an old Contonian 
psalter, 
That showed, by Roman uncials large and 
round, 
This creed had nothing time availed to 
alter. 
Those tall thin capitals were much re- 
nowned : 


The faith of none who witnessed them 
could falter. 
He had a copy all, who chose, might 
borrow. 
On this the House adjourned till twelve 
to-morrow. 


“The Lower House, for grievances were 
slack, 
Resumed debate on questions ritualistic. 
Were sermons to be preached in white or 
black ? 
White appeared Popish; black was 
Calvinistic : 
This might preserve the clergy from attack, 
But that had something venerable and 
mystic. 
Some wanted either open to adoption ; 
And some said neither could be left to option. 


“ The vicar of Le-Street gave his opinion, 
That outward clothes were carnal things 
to speak on ; 
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Was black and white as christian to 
socinian ? 
Still every ground of danger needs a 
beacon : 


on : 

And every church should guard its own 
dominion. 

And when he saw a venerable arch- 

deacon 

Crouched like a cat, that watches to trepan 
@ mouse, 

He owned he felt a little puseyillanimous. 


“Dean Fast remarked—'Twould be 
acknowledged one day 
The real question was would black or 
white 
Better promote the sanctity of Sunday ? 
He long had doubted but at last thought 
right 
To preach in white on every day from 
Monday 
To Saturday, including both till night : 
But for the Sabbath, day of sacred rest, 
Black gowns, looks, letters, yea, black 
draughts were best. 


“Some argued black was not so black as 
stated, 
Nor white so white as often apprehended. 
Some thought these colours too far sepa- 
rated ; 
And would have both in grey or pieball 
blended. 
And some with nicest subtlety debated 
That black was white, and white was 
black contended. 
Dean Dumps thought all such changes 
only handles 
To what's the real question—lighting 
candles. 


“ Doctor Stole said—The day of Pentecost 
Was called Whit-Sunday, meaning 
white no doubt, 
Because the converts, penitents, the lost 
Reclaimed, and neophytes were all 
turned out 
In purest white, to be received and crossed : 
Was it then proper priests should go 
about, 
Except in surplicesto preach their mission ? 
And was not this the Church’s clear tradi- 
tion ? 


*‘The Canon Wright owned all his hopes 
were placed 
In sound, reformed, historical chris- 
tianity ; . 
Through Doctors, Fathers, Councils, 
Martyrs traced ; 
With proofs and works of soberness and 
sanity : 
Unless the Church on such supports was 
based, 
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Religion was delusion, fraud and vanity: 
With such support the Church defied 
attack, 
But feared far more her champions white 
or black. 


“< Now he cared little about candlesticks, 
Nor e’en on candles should get much 
excited ; 
Nay, were he called the last extreme to 
fix, 
Candles might stand in candlesticks un- 
lighted : 
But fury kindled up at kindling wicks, 
And curfews pealed, till day be half 
benighted. 
Put out your candles! they put out the 
eople. 
Why else that grand extinguisher the 
Steeple 


“ Cooper reports a case he begged to cite. 
Nose against Eyes one day laid claim to 
don 
And doff the spectacles, as his by right ; 
And Ear, Chief Baron, hearing pro and 
con. 
Decreed, by day-light, or by candle-light, 
Whenever Nose his spectacles put on, 
Eyes should be shut. So candles should 
for ever 
Stand on the altar, but be lighted never. 


“Doctor Droll thought this not the point 
that presses ; 
And preach in white and black gowns, 
as you please ! 
While neither any claim of sleep trans- 
gresses. 
But greater grievances disturbed his 
ease ; 
No end of homilies in muslin dresses, 
And lectures ina night-gown: spare us 


these ! 

There’s an old song—Cries rose without 
remission 

‘Chair! Order!’ See, for sequel, next 


edition.” 





The Secret of Two Houses: A novel, 
by Fanny Fisher, 2 vols. London: 
SAMUEL TinsLeEy.—All the elements 
considered essential to the success of 
a modern sensational novel, are well- 
represented, and artistically mingled 
in these volumes. The plot is very 
cleverly constructed — sufficiently in- 
tricate to keep attention on the qui-vine 
without foreshadowing the dénofe- 
ment, for it is a great source of dis- 
appointment and vexation to novel 
readers in general, when they are able 
to anticipate the result after reading a 
few chapters. Mrs, Fisher, however, has 
managed better; so skilfully indeed, 
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is the plot contrived and worked out, 
that we are not taken into the com- 
plete confidence of the author until 
the curtain is about to fall. Then we 
become aware of the secret motives 
that have been at work, and what was 
doubtful and perplexing ismade clear ; 
thovgh poetic justice rather fails in 
requiting according to his deserts, 


Timon of Athens. 
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Leaward Sarsfield, who figures as the 
“villain of the piece.” ‘The distinct 
individualities of the various characters 
are well-maintained, and the incidents 
are numerous,. well-imagined, and 
sufficiently exciting, so that the 
interest is never suffered to flag. This 
work not only well-sustains Mrs. 
Fisher’s reputation, but will increase it. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Anout thy groves played fountains of my wine ; 
Why hast thou flung me, Athens, to this cave, 
Shivering? All I had to give is thine. 
Thy gift to me is Death, without a grave. 


Ah! but I loved thee, and thy cherished name 
Erased, was written on my heart of yore. 
Slave of thy youth, thy beauty, and thy fame, 
I was thy toy, thy fool, but am no more. 


Rain ashes, loving cup! Wild honied song, 
Melt like the light froth of the laughing sea! 


Eat lotus, Athens, Lethe banks along, 
Neither remember nor remembered be. 


Or if the mother of the breathing art 

Of marble walk the rosy peaks of pride 
With Memory, it shall be said her heart 

Was cold as cunning stone, when Timon died. 


There burns a soul, a sadness, and a shame, 

Far from grape-maddened Satyrs, crowned with vine. 
Heart hears heart beat o’er cycles still the same, 

A bard shall focus the world’s wrath in mine. 


Timon of Athens, in rich verse divine, 
Shall thunder-strike the folly of each age; 
I am thy mouthpiece, Northern poet; shine 
And curse the fair, false city on the stage. 


Rosert Batson. 
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“PRO PATRIA ET REGE.” 


Wuere Tyrol’s snow-capt mountains 
The fleecy cloudlets meet, 
And with their lays eternal 
The azure heavens greet : 
Their hoary heads entangled 
Amid the starry sky ; 
Their crests in silence bathing 
In glorious light on high. 


And where the dales and forests, 
Along their lake-washed feet, 

In verdant beauty fragrant, 
Perfume the mountain seat ; 
Where glens, and gorges sombre, 
And mighty fissures cleft, 

With terrors e’er encircle 
The shepherds’ cabins’ deft. 


Yes, there among the glaciers, 
Right through the mountain’s heart, 
E’en as by heaven’s lightnings 
The Alps seem rent apart ; 
And there a path winds slowly 
Between the rugged sides ; 
The only road to Italy 
In darkness through it glides. 


And oft the pass o’erhanging 
The rocks leer overhead ; 
Ay, ever, ever threatening 
Down there to make their bed. 
The foeman hidden yonder 
Would surely hit his mark, 
And safe, himself, from danger, 
Would leave his en’my stark. 


Of years have passed three hundred 
Since Austria’s val’rous youth, 
Led on by Maximilian, 
Would force their way, forsooth, 
Nor heeding death, nor danger, 
Through yonder treach’rous pass ; 
Intent to reach fair Italy, 
Tho’ hundreds bit the grass. 


And when they reached the entrance 
They stopped the arméd tide, 
For, hidden in the fissures, 
The marksmen lined each side ; 
And death’s dread doom was certain 
For him who led the van, 
And also for the Emp’ror, 
For brave Max’milian. 


The knights and bann’rets halted, 
And then the Emp’ror cried : 

‘* Now listen, Lords and Soldiers, 
lin the front will ride. 

Their aims they will concentrate — 
They know me one and all, 

They know my golden helmet, 
They know the Austrian pall. 


‘¢ And when their bullets reach me, 
And stretch me in the dust, 
Then pause not, Lords and Barons, 
But forward press ye must ! 
And stop not for a second, 
Until the danger’s gone ; 
When I no longer call you, 
My son will lead you on.”’ 


‘* Not so, my liege, my Emp’ror,” 
Cried Arco’s noble lord, 
‘To risk a life so saered 
The Empire can’t afford. 
Tho’ heavy be the duties 
Of him who wears the crown, 
He’s bound to bear it safely, 
And not to throw it down. 


‘+ And if a life’s demanded, 
To satisfy the greed 

Of yonder treach’rous marksmen, 
*Tis I who crave the deed 

Of dying for my country, 
My Emp’ror, and his host. 

As Prince of Rome’s great Empire, 
I claim the honored post.” 
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And all the knights and barons, 
And all the soldiers round, 
Cried : **‘ Honour to brave Arco!” 
Cried: ‘“ Honour to the Count ! 
And thou, our King, our Emp'’ror, 
With him now change thy gear ; 
Let him look now the Emp’ror, 
And thou his chaplet wear !” 


The Emp’ror raised his helmet 
With its six golden bars, 
And also doffed his mantle, 
And both his diamond stars. 
And then brave Arco gave him 
His lion-broidered cloak, 
And donned the Emp’ror’s garments, 
And courted death's fell stroke. 


“ Pro Patria et Rege.” 
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And thus tle Count of Arco, 
Prepared for his dread fate, 
Led on the Austrian army, 
Drest out in kingly state. 
The pass was quickly entered, 
And with his sword raised high, 
The Count cheered on the warriors 
To force the pass, or die. 


But oh! his death was certain, 
And speedily he fell ; 
And o’er his prostrate body 
The Austrians crossed the dell. 
And, clothed in Arco’s mantle, 
The Emp'ror, mong his men, 
Escaped the mortal danger, 
And safely passed the glen. 


And thus the house of Arco 
Claims yet the lion-crest ; 
‘* Pro Patria et pro Rege,” 

Their motto stands addrest. 
And there among the mountains, 
E’en to this day they sing, 
How Arco died a hero’s death 
For Country and his King. 





H. H. 
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